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Introduction. 


It is said that history does not repeat itseli—and also that there is 
nothing new under the sun. The “First Reconstruction,” the effort to deal 
with the defeated South in the 1860s and 1870s, is by no means identical 
with the “Second Reconstruction,” the renewed struggle over civil rights 
in the 1950s and after. Yet there are important themes running from the 
one to the other; both periods are concerned with unresolved issues left 
over from the Civil War. The victory of 1865 decided that no state could 
secede from the Union and that no man could own another as his slave. 
The victory did not, however, settle the question of the precise relation of 
the states to the Union or of the Negroes to the whites. These questions 
remained, and they still remain. 

In a fundamental sense, the Civil War continued beyond 1865 and even 
beyond 1877. The Compromise of 1877, in which the Republican party 
sacrificed its Negro allies to gain the presidency, proved to be a truce and 
not a final peace in the fight for equal opportunities. For decades 
thereafter, neither President nor Congress did anything to advance the 
cause, and the Supreme Court did much to set it back in cases concerning 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, which ostensibly guaranteed 
full citizenship and suffrage to the Negro. The Supreme Court began to 
reverse the trend, however, before President or Congress did. In the third 
quarter of the twentieth century, all three branches of the federal govern- 
ment committed themselves to the campaign. Now, as a century earlier, 
opponents of equal opportunity seek to make state rights a barrier to hu- 
man rights. 

Thus Reconstruction is a timely subject—indeed, a contemporary one. 
More than most subjects in American history, it is a controversial one as 
well. It evoked strong and violent feelings, and it continues to do so. It 
involves the most basic hopes and fears of human beings in general and of 
Americans in particular. 

The best way to reveal the thoughts and emotions of people is to let 
people speak for themselves. This they do in the present volume—Northern- 
ers and Southerners, Republicans and Democrats, Negroes and whites. 
Every item in the collection is a statement by someone who in one way or 
another experienced and reacted to events between 1865 and 1877. Some of 
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the statements—those by Presidents and Congressmen, for example— 
helped to move and shape events. Only expressions of opinion and points of 
view are quoted, and no statutes or formal and official “documents,” except 
one. The exception is the Mississippi Black Code of 1865, which is in- 
cluded precisely because it indicates so well the attitude most Southern 
whites then held toward the recently emancipated slaves. 

Undoubtedly something is lost as well as gained in a collection of this 
kind. Much of what is available must be omitted, since within the scope of 
one rather small volume it would be impossible to illustrate every aspect of 
so big a topic. And nothing is available to show the popular reaction to a 
few phases of the subject, phases little known to contemporaries but 
brought to light by subsequent historians. 

This book, then, does not pretend to tell the reader everything about 
Reconstruction from 1865 to 1877. It does aspire to illustrate most of the 
main issues for him, to give him some sense of participation in the contro- 
versies of the time, and to deepen his understanding of the dilemmas of the 
present. 


I . 


Approaches to Reconstruction. 


The term reconstruction entered the American political vocabulary even 
before the Civil War began. In 1860-61 the word was synonymous with 
reunion. Within the seceded states, some of the fire-eating extremists 
feared that less determined Southerners might agree to a “reconstruction” 
of the old Union before the new Confederacy had been well launched. By 
the end of the war the word had acquired additional connotations. It now 
referred not only to the re-establishment of the Union but also to the 
refashioning of the Southern states. It referred, indeed, to the whole ques- 
tion of the terms upon which, and the process by which, peace ought to be 
made. 

Abraham Lincoln believed the President should take the lead in peace- 
making, and he was disposed to grant relatively mild conditions of peace. 
In 1863 he announced his willingness to pardon all rebels (except for 
certain of the leaders) who would lay down their arms and take an oath of 
future loyalty to the United States. He also proposed his “ten per cent plan” 
of reconstruction. According to this plan, ten per cent of the qualified 
voters (as of 1860) in a seceded state, upon taking the oath, could form a 
new state government and apply for readmission to the Union. They would 
have to accept the antislavery measures of Congress and the President, 
including the Emancipation Proclamation. Before the end of the war, the 
statemaking process had begun under Lincoln’s plan in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, arid Tennessee. 

Meanwhile, the so-called Radical Republicans in Congress had been de- 
manding harsher terms. In the Wade-Davis Bill (1864), which Lincoln 
pocket-vetoed, they proposed to require, for the formation of a new state 
government, a majority of 1860 voters who could take an oath of past 
loyalty rather than ten per cent who would take an oath of future loyalty. 
If the Wade-Davis Bill had become law, its effect would have been to 
postpone reconstruction indefinitely, for in few if any of the seceded states 
was there a majority of voters who could honestly take its “ironclad” oath. 
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In some of the states, however, such a majority could be created by making 
voters of the emancipated slaves, and a few of the Radicals began to insist 
upon Negro suffrage in the South. 

At the time of Lincoln’s death, he and the Radicals seemed as far apart 
as ever on reconstruction issues. Some of the Radicals thought his death a 
“godsend.” At first they looked upon his successor, Andrew Johnson, as a 
President who would favor the kind of reconstruction they themselves 
desired. They soon were disappointed. 

During the spring and summer of 1865, while Congress was not in ses- 
sion, President Johnson proceeded to carry out a program of “restoration” 
—a term he preferred to reconstruction. He contended that his plan was 
essentially the same as Lincoln’s. He did proclaim the same sort of 
amnesty, though he excluded from it not only certain top leaders but all 
large planters worth $20,000 or more. Anyone excluded from the amnesty 
could apply to the President for an individual pardon, and before long 
Johnson was granting pardons at a rapid rate. He approved of the state 
governments already formed on Lincoln’s plan, and he required the others, 
too, to adopt new constitutions. He urged all to repudiate their secession 
ordinances and their war debts and to ratify the Thirteenth Amendment as 
well as to abolish slavery by state action. By the time Congress met again, 
in December, the Southern states had set new governments going and had 
elected United States Senators and Representatives. Johnson was satisfied 
with what had been done. 

But the Radicals were not. With the majority in Congress on their side, 
they refused to seat the Senators and Representatives from the South. The 
Radicals did not agree among themselves on precisely what terms ought to 
be imposed, but they were convinced that Congress should insist upon a 
much harsher peace than the President, whether Lincoln or Johnson, had 
proposed. 


[1.] 


“A Righteous and Speedy Peace” 


LINCOLN’S LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS, 1865. 


[In his last public address, on April 11, 1865, Lincoln pleaded for the 
acceptance of the Louisiana government, which had been set up according to 
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his “ten per cent plan.” He also indicated his general attitude toward recon- 
struction. Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 9 
vols. (New Brunswick, N. J., 1953-55), VIII, 399-405. ] 


WE MEET THIS evening, not in sorrow, but in gladness of heart. The 
evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the surrender of the principal 
insurgent army, give hope of a righteous and speedy peace whose joyous 
expression can not be restrained. . . . 

By these recent successes the re-inauguration of the national authority— 
reconstruction—which has had a large share of thought from the first, is 
pressed much more closely upon our attention. It is fraught with great 
difficulty. Unlike the case of a war between independent nations, there is 
no authorized organ for us to treat with. No one man has authority to give 
up the rebellion for any other man. We simply must begin with, and mould 
from, disorganized and discordant elements. Nor is it a small additional 
embarrassment that we, the loyal people, differ among ourselves as to the 
mode, manner, and means of reconstruction. 

As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of attacks upon 
myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to which I can not properly 
offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to my 
knowledge that I am much censured for some supposed agency in setting 
up, and seeking to sustain, the new State Government of Louisiana. In this 
I have done just so much as, and no more than, the public knows. In the 
Annual Message of Dec. 1863 and accompanying Proclamation, I presented 
a plan of re-construction (as the phrase goes) which, I promised, if adopted 
by any State, should be acceptable to, and sustained by, the Executive 
government of the nation. I distinctly stated that this was not the only plan 
which might possibly be acceptable ; and I also distinctly protested that the 
Executive claimed no right to say when, or whether members should be 

.admitted to seats in Congress from such States. . . . When the Message of 
1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached New Orleans, Gen. Banks 
wrote me that he was confident the people, with his military co-operation, 
would reconstruct, substantially on that plan. I wrote him, and some of them 
to try it; they tried it, and the result is known. Such only has been my agency 
in getting up the Louisiana government. As to sustaining it, my promise is 
out as before stated. But, as bad promises are better broken than kept, I 
shall treat this as a bad promise, and break it, whenever I shall be convinced 
that keeping it is adverse to the public interest. But I have not yet been so 
convinced. 

I have been shown a letter on this subject, supposed to be an able one, in 
which the writer expresses regret that my mind has not seemed to be 
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definitely fixed on the question whether the seceded States, so called, are in 
the Union or out of it. It would, perhaps, add astonishment to his regret, 
were he to learn that since I have found professed Union men endeavoring 
to make that question, I have purposely forborne any public expression 
upon it. As appears to me that question has not been, nor yet is, a practi- 
cally material one, and that any discussion of it, while it thus remains 
practically immaterial, could have no effect other than the mischievous one 
of dividing our friends. As yet, whatever it may hereafter become, that 
question is bad, as the basis of a controversy, and good for nothing at all— 
a merely pernicious abstraction. 

We all agree that the seceded States, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union; and that the sole object of the govern- 
ment, civil and military, in regard to those States is to again get them into 
that proper practical relation. I believe it is not only possible, but in fact, 
easier, to do this, without deciding, or even considering, whether these 
states have even been out of the Union, than with it. Finding themselves 
safely at home, it would be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been 
abroad. Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the proper 
practical relations between these states and the Union; and each forever 
after, innocently indulge his own opinion whether, in doing the acts, he 
brought the States from without, into the Union, or only gave them proper 
assistance, they never having been out of it. 

The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the new Louisiana 
government rests, would be more satisfactory to all, if it contained fifty, 
thirty, or even twenty thousand, instead of only about twelve thousand, as 
it does. It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective franchise is not 
given to the colored man. I would myself prefer that it were now conferred 
on the very intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as soldiers. Still 
the question is not whether the Louisiana government, as it stands, is quite 
all that is desirable. The question is “Will it be wiser to take it as it is, and 
help to improve it; or to reject, and disperse it?’ “Can Louisiana be 
brought into proper practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining, 
or by discarding her new State government ?” 

Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave-state of Louisiana 
have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the rightful political 
power of the State, held elections, organized a State government, adopted a 
free-state constitution, giving the benefit of public schools equally to black 
and white, and empowering the Legislature to confer the elective franchise 
upon the colored man. Their Legislature has already voted to ratify the 
constitutional amendment recently passed by Congress, abolishing slavery 
throughout the nation. These twelve thousand persons are thus fully com- 
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mitted to the Union, and to perpetual freedom in the state—committed to 
the very things, and nearly all the things the nation wants—and they ask 
the nation’s recognition, and its assistance to make good their committal. 
Now, if we reject, and spurn them, we do our utmost to disorganize and 
disperse them. We in effect say to the white man “You are worthless, or 
worse—we will neither help you, nor be helped by you.” To the blacks we 
say “This cup of liberty which these, your old masters, hold to your lips, 
we will dash from you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the 
spilled and scattered contents in some vague and undefined when, where, 
and how.” If this course, discouraging and paralyzing both white and 
black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana into proper practical relations 
with the Union, I have, so far, been unable to perceive it. If, on the con- 
trary, we recognize, and sustain the new government of Louisiana the 
converse of all this is made true. We encourage the hearts, and nerve the 
arms of the twelve thousand to adhere to their work, and argue for it, and 
proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and ripen it to a 
complete success. The colored man too, in seeing all united for him, is 
inspired with vigilance, and energy, and daring, to the same end. Grant 
that he desires the elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving 
the already advanced steps toward it, than by running backward over 
them? Concede that the new government of Louisiana is only to what it 
should be as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl by 
hatching the egg than by smashing it? Again, if we reject Louisiana, we 
also reject one vote in favor of the proposed amendment to the national 
constitution. To meet this proposition, it has been argued that no more 
than three fourths of those States which have not attempted secession are 
necessary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not commit myself against 
this, further than to say that such a ratification would be questionable, and 
sure to be persistently questioned ; while a ratification by three fourths of 
all the States would be unquestioned and unquestionable. 

I repeat the question. Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new 
State Government? 

What has been said of Louisiana will apply generally to other States. 
And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each state; and such important 
and sudden changes occur in the same state; and, withal, so new and 
unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive, and inflexible plan can 
safely be prescribed as to details and colatterals. Such exclusive, and 
inflexible plan, would surely become a new entanglement. Important princi- 
ples may, and must, be inflexible. 

In the present “situation” as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make 
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some new announcement to the people of the South. I am considering, and 
shall not fail to act, when satisfied that action will be proper. 


[2.] 


“The Spirit of Mutual Conciliation” 


JOHNSON’S FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE, 1865. 


[In his first annual message to Congress, December 4, 1865, Johnson under- 
took to justify the reconstruction policy he had put into practice during the 
summer. James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 1897), VIII, 3,554-58.] 


I FOUND THE States suffering from the effects of a civil war. Resistance 
to the General Government appeared to have exhausted itself. The United 
States had recovered possession of their forts and arsenals, and their ar- 
mies were in the occupation of every State which had attempted to secede. 
Whether the territory within the limits of those States should be held as 
conquered territory, under military authority emanating from the President 
as the head of the Army, was the first question that presented itself for 
decision. 

Now military governments, established for an indefinite period, would 
have offered no security for the early suppression of discontent, would 
have divided the people into the vanquishers and the vanquished, and 
would have envenomed hatred rather than have restored affection. Once 
established, no precise limit to their continuance was conceivable. They 
would have occasioned an incalculable and exhausting expense. Peaceful 
emigration to and from that portion of the country is one of the best means 
that can be thought of for the restoration of harmony, and that emigration 
would have been prevented; for what emigrant from abroad, what indus- 
trious citizen at home, would place himself willingly under military rule? 
The chief persons who would have followed in the train of the Army would 
have been dependents on the General Government or men who expected 
profit from the miseries of their erring fellow-citizens. The powers of patron- 
age and rule which would have been exercised, under the President, over 
a vast and populous and naturally wealthy region are greater than, unless 
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under extreme necessity, I should be willing to intrust to any one man. 
They are such as, for myself, I could never, unless on occasions of great 
emergency, consent to exercise. The willful use of such powers, if contin- 
ued through a period of years, would have endangered the purity of the 
general administration and the liberties of the States which remained loyal. 

Besides, the policy of military rule over a conquered territory would have 
implied that the States whose inhabitants may have taken part in the rebel- 
lion had by the act of those inhabitants ceased to exist. But the true theory 
is that all pretended acts of secession were from the beginning null and 
void. The States can not commit treason nor screen the individual citizens 
who may have committed treason any more than they can make valid 
treaties or engage in lawful commerce with any foreign power. The States 
attempting to secede placed themselves in a condition where their vitality 
was impaired, but not extinguished; their functions suspended, but not 
destroyed. 

But if any State neglects or refuses to perform its offices there is the 
more need that the General Government should maintain all its authority 
and as soon as practicable resume the exercise of all its functions. On this 
principle I have acted, and have gradually and quietly, and by almost imper- 
ceptible steps, sought to restore the rightful energy of the General Govern- 
ment and of the States. To that end provisional governors have been ap- 
pointed for the States, conventions called, governors elected, legislatures 
assembled, and Senators and Representatives chosen to the Congress of the 
United States. At the same time the courts of the United States, as far as 
could be done, have been reopened, so that the laws of the United States 
may be enforced through their agency. The blockade has been removed and 
the custom-houses reestablished in ports of entry, so that the revenue of 
the United States may be collected. The Post-Office Department renews its 
ceaseless activity, and the General Government is thereby enabled to com- 
muni¢ate promptly with its officers and agents. The courts bring security 
to persons and property ; the opening of the ports invites the restoration of 
industry and commerce ; the post-office renews the facilities of social inter- 
course and of business. And is it not happy for us all that the restoration of 
each one of these functions of the General Government brings with it a 
blessing to the States over which they are extended? Is it not a sure 
promise of harmony and renewed attachment to the Union that after all 
that has happened the return of the General Government is known only as 
a beneficence ? 

I know very well that this policy is attended with some risk ; that for its 
success it requires at least the acquiescence of the States which it concerns ; 
that it implies an invitation to those States, by renewing their allegiance to 
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the United States, to resume their functions as States of the Union. But it 
is a risk that must be taken. In the choice of difficulties it is the smallest 
risk; and to diminish and if possible to remove all danger, I have felt it 
incumbent on me to assert one other power of the General Government— 
the power of pardon. As no State can throw a defense over the crime of 
treason, the power of pardon is exclusively vested in the executive govern- 
ment of the United States. In exercising that power I have taken every 
precaution to connect it with the clearest recognition of the binding force of 
the laws of the United States and an unqualified acknowledgment of the 
great social change of condition in regard to slavery which has grown out 
of the war. 

The next step which I have taken to restore the constitutional relations 
of the States has been an invitation to them to participate in the high office 
of amending the Constitution. Every patriot must wish for a general am- 
nesty at the earliest epoch consistent with public safety. For this great end 
there is need of a concurrence of all opinions and the spirit of mutual 
conciliation. All parties in the late terrible conflict must work together in 
harmony. It is not too much to ask, in the name of the whole people, that 
on the one side the plan of restoration shall proceed in conformity with a 
willingness to cast the disorders of the past into oblivion, and that on the 
other the evidence of sincerity in the future maintenance of the Union shall 
be put beyond any doubt by the ratification of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, which provides for the abolition of slavery forever within 
the limits of our country. So long as the adoption of this amendment is 
delayed, so long will doubt and jealousy and uncertainty prevail. This is 
the measure which will efface the sad memory of the past; this is the 
measure which will most certainly call population and capital and security 
to those parts of the Union that need them most. Indeed, it is not too much 
to ask of the States which are now resuming their places in the family of 
the Union to give this pledge of perpetual loyalty and peace. Until it is 
done the past, however much we may desire it, will not be forgotten. The 
adoption of the amendment reunites us beyond all power of disruption; it 
heals the wound that is still imperfectly closed; it removes slavery, the 
element which has so long perplexed and divided the country; it makes of 
us once more a united people, renewed and strengthened, bound more than 
ever to mutual affection and support. 

The amendment to the Constitution being adopted, it would remain for 
the States whose powers have been so long in abeyance to resume their 
places in the two branches of the National Legislature, and thereby com- 
plete the work of restoration. Here it is for you, fellow-citizens of the Senate, 
and for you, fellow-citizens of the House of Representatives, to judge, each 
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of you for yourselves, of the elections, returns, and qualifications of your own 
members. vo". 

The relations of the General Government toward the 4,000,000 inhab- 
itants whom the war has called into freedom have engaged my most serious 
consideration. On the propriety of attempting to make the freedmen electors 
by the proclamation of the Executive I took for my counsel the Constitu- 
tion itself, the interpretations of that instrument by its authors and their 
contemporaries, and recent legislation by Congress. When, at the first move- 
ment toward independence, the Congress of the United States instructed 
the several States to institute governments of their own, they left each 
State to decide for itself the conditions for the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. During the period of the Confederacy there continued to exist a 
very great diversity in the qualifications of electors in the several States, 
and even within a State a distinction of qualifications prevailed with regard 
to the officers who were to be chosen. The Constitution of the United 
States recognizes these diversities when it enjoins that in the choice of 
members of the House of Representatives of the United States “‘the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature.” After the formation of the 
Constitution it remained, as before, the uniform usage for each State to 
enlarge the body of its electors according to its own judgment, and under 
this system one State after another has proceeded to increase the number 
of its electors, until now universal suffrage, or something very near it, is 
the general rule. So fixed was this reservation of power in the habits of the 
people and so unquestioned has been the interpretation of the Constitution 
that during the civil war the late President never harbored the purpose— 
certainly never avowed the purpose—of disregarding it; and in the acts of 
Congress during that period nothing can be found which, during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities much less after their close, would have sanctioned 
any departure by the Executive from a policy which has so uniformly 
obtained. Moreover, a concession of the elective franchise to the freedmen by 
act of the President of the United States must have been extended to all 
colored men, wherever found, and so must have established a change of 
suffrage in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, not less than in the 
Southern and Southwestern. Such an act would have created a new class 
of voters, and would have been an assumption of power by the President 
which nothing in the Constitution or laws of the United States would have 
warranted. 

On the other hand, every danger of conflict is avoided when the settle- 
ment of the question is referred to the several States. They can, each for 
itself, decide on the measure, and whether it is to be adopted at once and 
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absolutely or introduced gradually and with conditions. In my judgment 
the freedmen, if they show patience and manly virtues, will sooner obtain a 
participation in the elective franchise through the States than through the 
General Government, even if it had power to intervene. When the tumult of 
emotions that have been raised by the suddenness of the social change shall 
have subsided, it may prove that they will receive the kindest usage from 
some of those on whom they have heretofore most closely depended. 


[3.] 


“Proper Guaranties for Security” 


SUMNER’S RESOLUTIONS, 1865. 


[Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts had insisted, ever since 1862, 
that the Southern states had committed suicide by seceding. Having died in a 
constitutional sense, those states had reverted to the condition of territories 
and were subject to whatever legislation Congress might wish to impose upon 
them. So Sumner argued. He was far from satisfied with Johnson’s terms. On 
the day of Johnson’s message to Congress, December 4, 1865, Sumner intro- 
duced in the Senate a set of resolutions containing five other conditions. Con- 
gressional Globe, 39th Congress, Ist session, p. 2.] 


Resolved, THAT, IN ORDER to provide proper guaranties for security in 
the future, . . . it is the first duty of Congress to take care that no State 
declared to be in rebellion shall be allowed to resume its relations to the 
Union until after the satisfactory performance of five several conditions, 
which conditions precedent must be submitted to a popular vote, and be 
sanctioned by a majority of the people of each State respectively, as 
follows : 

(1) The complete re-establishment of loyalty, as shown by an honest 
recognition of the unity of the Republic, and the duty of allegiance to it at 
all times, without mental reservation or equivocation of any kind. 

(2) The complete suppression of all oligarchical pretensions, and the 
complete enfranchisement of all citizens, so that there shall be no denial of 
rights on account of color or race; but justice shall be impartial, and all 
shall be equal before the law. 


(3) The rejection of the rebel debt, and at the same time the adoption, 
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in just proportion, of the national debt and the national obligations to 
Union soldiers, with solemn pledges never to join in any measure, direct or 
indirect, for their repudiation, or in any way tending to impair the national 
credit. 

(4) The organization of an educational system for the equal benefit of 
all without distinction of color or race. 

(5) The choice of citizens for office, whether state or national, of con- 
stant and undoubted loyalty, whose conduct and conversation shall give 
assurance of peace and reconciliation. 

Resolved, That in order to provide these essential safeguards, without 
which the national security and the national faith will be imperilled, States 
cannot be precipitated back to political power and independence; but they 
must wait until these conditions are in all respects fulfilled. 


[4.] 


“The Fruit of Foul Rebellion” 


STEVENS ON THE CONQUERED PROVINCES, 1865. 


[Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, a Radical leader in the House as 
Sumner was in the Senate, did not agree with Sumner on all points. He 
shared Sumner’s feeling, however, that Congress should do much more with 
regard to the South than the President had done. Stevens first spoke out on 
reconstruction, September 6, 1865, in a speech he gave in Lancaster, his home 
town. This was published in the New York Tribune, September 11, 1865. By 
the time Congress met, Stevens was much concerned over the political con- 
sequences of the impending Thirteenth Amendment. According to the Con- 
stitution, three fifths of the slaves were counted in determining the number of 
Representatives a state had in the House. With the adoption of the amend- 
ment abolishing slavery, however, all the Negroes would be counted, whether 
or not they were given the right to vote. Thus the congressional representa- 
tion of the former slave states would be increased. On December 18, 1865, the 
very day that the Thirteenth Amendment was proclaimed as ratified, Stevens 
made another major speech, this one in the House. Congressional Globe, 39th 
Congress, Ist session, pp. 72-75.] 


September 6, 1865 


THE ARMIES OF the Confederate states having been conquered and sub- 
dued, and their territory possessed by the United States, it becomes neces- 
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sary to establish Governments therein, which shall be republican in form 
and principles. . . . It is desirable that such a course should be pursued as 
to exclude from those Governments every vestige of human bondage; and 
render the same forever impossible in this nation; and to take care that no 
principles of self-destruction shall be incorporated therein. In effecting this 
it is to be hoped that no provision of the Constitution will be infringed, and 
no principle of the law of nations disregarded. Especially must we take 
care, in rebuking this unjust and treasonable war, that the authorities of 
the Union shall indulge in no acts of usurpation which may tend to impair 
the stability and permanency of the nation. Within these limitations we 
hold it to be the duty of the Government to inflict condign punishment on 
the rebel belligerents, and so weaken their hands that they can never again 
endanger the Union; and so reform their municipal institutions as to make 
them republican in spirit as well as in name. 

We especially insist that the property of the chief rebels should be seized 
and appropriated to the payment of the national debt, caused by the unjust 
and wicked war which they instigated. 

How can such punishments be inflicted and such forfeitures produced 
without doing violence to established principles? Two positions have been 
suggested. First—To treat those States as never having been out of the 
Union. . . . Second—To accept the position in which they placed them- 
selves as severed from the union, an independent government de facto, and 
an alien enemy to be dealt with according to the laws of war. . . 

In reconstruction . . . no reform can be effected in the Southern States 
if they have never left the Union. But reformation must be effected; the 
foundation of their institutions, both political, municipal, and social, must 
be broken up and relaid, or all our blood and treasure have been spent in 
vain. This can only be done by treating and holding them as a conquered 
people. Then all things which we can desire to do, follow with logical and 
legitimate authority... . Whether those who have fought our battles 
should be allowed to vote, or only those of a paler hue, I leave to be 
discussed in the future, when Congress can take legitimate cognizance of it. 

There are some 6,000,000 of freedmen in the South. The number of acres 
of land is 465,000,000. Of this those who own above 200 acres each, 
number about 70,000 persons, holding in the aggregate (together with the 
States) about 394,000,000 acres, leaving for all the others below 200 each, 
about 71,000,000 of acres. By thus forfeiting the estates of the leading 
Rebels, the Government would have 394,000,000 of acres beside their town 
property, and yet nine-tenths of the people would remain untouched. Di- 
vide this land into convenient farms. Give, if you please, forty acres to each 
adult male freedman. Suppose there are 1,000,000 of them. That would 
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require 40,000,000 of acres, which deducted from 394,000,000 leaves 354,- 
000,000 of acres for sale. Divide it into suitable farms and sell it to the 
highest bidders. I think it, including town property, would average at least 
$10 per acre. That would produce $3,540,000,000. 

Let that be applied as follows, to wit: 1. Invest $300,000,000 in six per 
cent government bonds, and add the interest semi-annually to the pensions 
of those who have become entitled by this villainous war. 2. Appropriate 
$200,000,000 to pay the damage done to loyal men, North and South, by 
the Rebellion. 3. Pay the residue, being $3,040,000,000, toward the pay- 
ment of the National Debt... . 

If the South is ever to be made a safe Republic, let her lands be culti- 
vated by the toil of the owners, or the free labor of intelligent citizens. This 
must be done even though it drive her nobility into exile. . . . 

It is far easier and more beneficial to exile 70,000 proud, bloated, and 
defiant Rebels than to expatriate 4,000,000 of laborers, native to the soil 
and loyal to the Government. .. . 

Is this great conquest to be in vain? That will depend upon . . . the 
next Congress. To Congress alone belongs the power of Reconstruction, of 
giving law to the vanquished. . . . Under “Restoration” every Rebel State 
will send Rebels to Congress, and they, with their allies in the North, will 
control Congress, and will occupy the White House. . 

Young men, this duty devolves on you. Would to God, if only for that, I 
were still in the prime of life, that I might aid you to fight through this 
last, greatest battle of freedom ! 


December 18, 1865 


The President assumes, what no one doubts, that the late rebel States 
have lost their constitutional relations to the Union, and are incapable of 
representation in Congress, except by permission of the Government. It 
matters but little, with this admission, whether you call them States out of 
the Union, and now conquered territories, or assert that because the Con- 
stitution forbids them to do what they did do, that they are therefore only 
dead as to all national and political action, and will remain so until the 
Government shall breathe into them the breath of life anew and permit 
them to occupy their former position. In other words, that they are not out 
ef the Union, but are only dead carcasses lying within the Union. In either 
case, it is very plain that it requires the action of Congress to enable them 
to form a State government and send representatives to Congress. Nobody, 
I believe, pretends that with their old constitutions and frames of govern- 
ment they can be permitted to claim their old rights under the Constitution. 
They have torn their constitutional States into atoms, and built on their 
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foundations fabrics of a totally different character. Dead men cannot raise 
themselves. Dead States cannot restore their existence “as it was.” Whose 
especial duty is it to do it? In whom does the Constitution place the 
power? Not in the judicial branch of Government, for it only adjudicates 
and does not prescribe laws. Not in the Executive, for he only executes 
and cannot make laws. Not in the Commander-in-Chief of the armies, for 
he can only hold them under military rule until the sovereign legislative 
power of the conqueror shall give them law. Unless the law of nations is a 
dead letter, the late war between two acknowledged belligerents severed 
their original compacts and broke all the ties that bound them together. 
The future condition of the conquered power depends on the will of the 
conqueror. They must come in as new states or remain as conquered prov- 
inces. Congress . . . is the only power that can act in the matter. 

Congress alone can do it. . . . Congress must create States and declare 
whether the members presenting themselves from a recognized State pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications of age, residence, and citizenship; and 
whether the election and returns are according to law. .. . 

It is obvious from all this that the first duty of Congress is to pass a law 
declaring the condition of these outside or defunct States, and providing 
proper civil governments for them. Since the conquest they have been gov- 
erned by martial law. Military rule is necessarily despotic, and ought not to 
exist longer than is absolutely necessary. As there are no symptoms that 
the people of these provinces will be prepared to participate in constitu- 
tional government for some years, I know of no arrangement so proper for 
them as territorial governments. There they can learn the principles of 
freedom and eat the fruit of foul rebellion. Under such governments, while 
electing members to the territorial Legislatures, they will necessarily min- 
gle with those to whom Congress shall extend the right of suffrage. In 
Territories Congress fixes the qualifications of electors; and I know of no 
better place nor better occasion for the conquered rebels and the conqueror 
to practice justice to all men, and accustom themselves to make and obey 
equal laws... . 

They ought never to be recognized as capable of acting in the Union, or 
of being counted as valid States, until the Constitution shall have been so 
amended as to make it what its framers intended; and so as to secure 
perpetual ascendency to the party of the Union; and so as to render our 
republican Government firm and stable forever. The first of those amend- 
ments is to change the basis of representation among the States from Fed- 
eral numbers of actual voters. . . . With the basis unchanged the 83 South- 
ern members, with the Democrats that will in the best times be elected 
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from the North, will always give a majority in Congress and in the Elec- 
toral college. . . . I need not depict the ruin that would follow. .. . 

But this is not all that we ought to do before inveterate rebels are invited 
to participate in our legislation. We have turned, or are about to turn, loose 
four million slaves without a hut to shelter them or a cent in their pockets. 
The infernal laws of slavery have prevented them from acquiring an educa- 
tion, understanding the common laws of contract, or of managing the ordi- 
nary business of life. This Congress is bound to provide for them until they 
can take care of themselves. If we do not furnish them with homesteads, 
and hedge them around with protective laws; if we leave them to the 
legislation of their late masters, we had better have left them in bondage. 
. . . If we fail in this great duty now, when we have the power, we shall 
deserve and receive the execration of history and of all future ages. 


IT. 
SSeS 


The Freedmen’s Aspirations. 


The end of slavery was in sight even before the war ended. The Thir- 
teenth Amendment, approved by Congress early in 1865, was in the pro- 
cess of ratification for most of that year. When the requisite number of 
states had acted—and these included the eleven states of the former Confed- 
eracy—some four million erstwhile slaves officially became freedmen. There 
were other Negroes in the South, roughly a tenth as many, who had been 
previously manumitted or had been born free. A few of these freedmen 
possessed property and education. Practically all of the freedmen, however, 
entered upon their new life with no advantages of any kind. These people 
had no learning except the lore of the plantation, no property except the 
rags on their backs, no experience except in following orders. 

Their first need was survival. Some of them, remaining on the planta- 
tions, got temporary support from their former masters. Others received 
assistance from Freedmen’s Aid Societies—private, voluntary organiza- 
tions in the North, many of which were affiliated with churches. Still 
others were cared for by agents of the Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees, and 
Abandoned Lands, commonly known as the Freedmen’s Bureau, an agency 
of the War Department created by Congress near the end of the war 
(March 3, 1865). Though there was no mass starvation, there was much 
suffering. Somehow, the freedmen managed to stay alive. 

But they hoped for more than mere survival. What did they want? How 
did they expect to get it? What did freedom mean to them during those 
postwar months while Congress and the President quarreled about their 
future ? 


[18] 
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[5.] 


“All We Ask Is an Equal Chance” 


APPEAL OF VIRGINIA NEGROES, 1865. 


[Negro leaders promptly arose in the South to speak out for themselves and 
for their people. During the summer of 1865 these leaders assembled con- 
ventions of colored delegates in Charleston, Savannah, and other cities. Most 
of the conventions drew up resolutions or addresses appealing to the people 
and government of the United States. One example is the “Address to the 
Loyal Citizens and Congress of the United States of America” which the 
colored convention adopted in Alexandria, Virginia, in August, 1865. Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of the Colored People of Virginia, Held in the 
City of Alexandria, August 2, 3, 4,5, 1865 (Alexandria, 1865), pp. 21-22.] 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED members of a Convention of colored citizens of 
the State of Virginia, would respectfully represent that, although we have 
been held as slaves, and denied all recognition as a constituent of your 
nationality for almost the entire period of the duration of your 
Government, and that by your permission we have been denied either home 
or country, and deprived of the dearest rights of human nature: yet when 
you and our immediate oppressors met in deadly conflict upon the field of 
battle—the one to destroy and the other to save your Government and 
nationality, we, with scarce an exception, in our inmost souls espoused your 
cause, and watched, and prayed, and waited, and labored for your suc- 
cess, . 

When the contest waxed long, and the result hung doubtfully, you ap- 
pealed to us for help, and how well we answered is written in the rosters of 
the two hundred thousand colored troops now enrolled in your service; 
and as to our undying devotion to your cause, let the uniform acclamation 
of escaped prisoners, ‘whenever we saw a black face we felt sure of a 
friend,” answer. 

Well, the war is over, the rebellion is “put down” and we are declared 
free! Four fifths of our enemies are paroled or amnestied, and the other 
fifth are being pardoned, and the President has, in his efforts at the recon- 
struction of the civil government of the States, late in rebellion, left us 
entirely at the mercy of these subjugated but unconverted rebels, in every- 
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thing save the privilege of bringing us, our wives and little ones, to the 
auction block. . . . We know these men—know them well—and we assure 
you that, with the majority of them, loyalty is only “lip deep,” and that 
their professions of loyalty are used as a cover to the cherished design of 
getting restored to their former relations with the Federal Government, 
and then, by all sorts of “unfriendly legislation,” to render the freedom you 
have given us more intolerable than the slavery they intended for us. 

We warn you in time that our only safety is in keeping them under 
Governors of the military persuasion until you have so amended the Fed- 
eral Constitution that it will prohibit the States from making any distinc- 
tion between citizens on account of race or color. In one word, the only 
salvation for us besides the power of the Government is in the possession 
of the ballot. Give us this, and we will protect ourselves. . . . But ’tis said 
we are ignorant. Admit it. Yet who denies we know a traitor from a loyal 
man, a gentleman from a rowdy, a friend from an enemy? The twelve 
thousand colored votes of the State of New York sent Governor Seymour 
home and Reuben E. Fenton to Albany. Did not they know who to vote 
for? . . . All we ask is an equal chance with the white traitors varnished 
and japanned with the oath of amnesty. Can you deny us this and still keep 
faith withus? ... 

We are “sheep in the midst of wolves,” and nothing but the military arm 
of the Government prevents us and all the truly loyal white men from being 
driven from the land of our birth. Do not then, we beseech you, give to one 
of these “wayward sisters” the rights they abandoned and forfeited when 
they rebelled until you have secured our rights by the aforementioned 
amendment to the Constitution. . . . 

Trusting that you will not be deaf to the appeal herein made, nor unmind- 
ful of the warnings which the malignity of the rebels are constantly giving 
you, and that you will rise to the height of being just for the sake of 
justice, we remain yours for our flag, our country and humanity. 


[6.] 
“To Secure the Rights of Freedmen” 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU REPORT, NORTH CAROLINA, 1865. 


[Originally, the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau were expected, among 
other things, to resettle Negroes on lands which had been taken from rebel 
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owners. Once a landowner had obtained a presidential pardon, however, he 
could reclaim his confiscated property. During the summer of 1865 President 
Johnson granted so many pardons that the lands available to the Bureau 
shrank to insignificance. Nevertheless, the agents had enough to do to keep 
themselves very busy. The early work of the Bureau and the interests of the 
freedmen are illustrated in the summary report for North Carolina which 
Colonel E. Whittlesey, the assistant commissioner for that state, submitted on 
October 15, 1865. Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction (Wash- 
ington, 1866), Part II, pp. 186-90.] 


ON THE 22p of June I arrived at Raleigh with instructions from you to 
take the control of all subjects relating to “refugees, freedmen, and the 
abandoned lands” within this State. I found these subjects in much confu- 
sion. Hundreds of white refugees and thousands of blacks were collected 
about this and other towns, occupying every hovel and shanty, living upon 
government rations, without employment and without comfort, many dying 
for want of proper food and medical supplies. A much larger number, both 
white and black, were crowding into the towns, and literally swarming 
about every depot of supplies to receive their rations. My first effort was to 
reduce this class of suffering and idle humanity to order, and to discover 
how large a proportion of these applicants were really deserving of help. 
The whites, excepting “loyal refugees,” were referred to the military au- 
thorities. To investigate the condition of refugees and freedmen and min- 
ister to the wants of the destitute, I saw at once would require the services 
of a large number of efficient officers. As fast as suitable persons could be 
selected, application was made to the department and district commanders 
for their detail, in accordance with General Order No. 102, War Depart- 
ment, May 31, 1865. In many cases these applications were unsuccessful, 
because the officers asked for could not be spared. The difficulties and 
delays experienced in obtaining the help needed for a proper organization 
of my work will be seen from the fact that upon thirty-four written re- 
quests, in due form, only eleven officers have been detailed by the depart- 
ment and district commanders. . . 

With this brief history of my efforts to organize the bureau, I proceed 
to state 


The Design and Work Proposed 
In my circulars Nos. 1 and 2 (copies of which are herewith enclosed) 


the objects to be attained are fully stated. All officers of the bureau are 
instructed— 


1. To aid the destitutes, yet in such a way as not to encourage dependence. 
2. To protect freedmen from injustice. 
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3. To assist freedmen in obtaining employment and fair wages for their 
labor. 
4. To encourage education, intellectual and moral. 


Under these four divisions the operations of the bureau can best be pre- 
sented. 


Relief Afforded 


It was evident at the outset that large numbers were drawing rations 
who might support themselves. The street in front of the post commis- 
sary’s office was blocked up with vehicles of all the descriptions peculiar to 
North Carolina, and with people who had come from the country around, 
in some instances from a distance of sixty miles, for government rations. 
These were destitute whites, and were supplied by order of the department 
commander. Our own headquarters, and every office of the bureau, was 
besieged from morning till night by freedmen, some coming many miles on 
foot, others in wagons and carts. The rations issued would scarcely last till 
they reached home, and in many instances they were sold before leaving the 
town, in exchange for luxuries. To correct these evils, orders were issued 
that no able-bodied man or woman should receive supplies, except such as 
were known to be industrious, and to be entirely destitute. Great care was 
needed to protect the bureau from imposition, and at the same time to 
relieve the really deserving. By constant inquiry and effort the throng of 
beggars was gradually removed. The homeless and helpless were gathered 
in camps, where shelter and food could be furnished, and the sick collected 
in hospitals, where they could receive proper care. . . . 


Protection 


Regarding this bureau as the appointed instrument for redeeming the 
solemn pledge of the nation, through its Chief Magistrate, to secure the 
rights of freedmen, I have made every effort to protect them from wrong. 
Suddenly set free, they were at first exhilarated by the air of liberty, and 
committed some excesses. To be sure of their freedom, many thought they 
must leave the old scenes of oppression and seek new homes. Others re- 
garded the property accumulated by their labor as in part their own, and 
demanded a share of it. On the other hand, the former masters, suddenly 
stripped of their wealth, at first looked upon the freedmen with a mixture 
of hate and fear. In these circumstances some collisions were inevitable. 
The negroes were complained of as idle, insolent, and dishonest ; while they 
complained that they were treated with more cruelty than when they were 
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slaves. Some were tied up and whipped without trial; some were driven 
from their homes without pay for their labor, without clothing or means of 
support; others were forbidden to leave on pain of death, and a few were 
shot or otherwise murdered. All officers of the bureau were directed, in 
accordance with your circular No. 5, to investigate these difficulties be- 
tween the two classes, to settle them by counsel and arbitration as far as 
possible, to punish light offences by fines or otherwise, and to report more 
serious cases of crime to the military authorities for trial. The exact num- 
ber of cases heard and decided cannot be given; they have been so nu- 
merous that no complete record could be kept; one officer reported that he 
had heard and disposed of as many as 180 complaints in a single day. The 
method pursued may be best presented by citing a few cases and the action 
thereon. From the report of Captain James, for August, I quote the follow- 
ing: 

“T forward to you, in his own language, a report of a case which oc- 
curred in Gates county, on the northern border of the State, far away from 
any influence of troops, and where the military power of the government 
had been little felt. No doubt it illustrates others in similar localities far 
from garrisons and northern influences. The report will repay perusal, and 
appears to have been managed with admirable tact on the part of Captain 
Hill. Reports had reached me of the way in which David Parker, of Gates 
county, treated his colored people, and I determined to ascertain for myself 
their truth. Accordingly, last Monday, August 20, accompanied by a guard 
of six men from this post, (Elizabeth City,) I proceeded to his residence, 
about forty miles distant. He is very wealthy. I ascertained, after due 
investigation, and after convincing his colored people that I was really their 
friend, that the worst reports in regard to him were true. He had twenty- 
three negroes on his farm, large and small. Of these, fourteen were field- 
hands; they all bore unmistakable evidence of the way they had been 
worked ; very much undersized, rarely exceeding, man or woman, 4 feet 6 
inches—men and women of thirty and forty years of age looking like boys 
and girls. It has been his habit for years to work them from sunrise to 
sunset, and often long after, only stopping one hour for dinner—food al- 
ways cooked for them to save time. He had, and has had for many years, 
an old colored man, one-eyed and worn out in the service, for an overseer 
or ‘over-looker,’ as he called himself. In addition, he has two sons at home, 
one of whom has made it a point to be with them all summer long—not so 
much to superintend as to drive. The old colored overseer always went 
behind the gang with a cane or whip, and woe betide the unlucky wretch 
who did not continually do his part; he had been brought up to work, and 
had not the least pity for any one who could not work as well as he. 
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“Mr. Parker told me that he had hired his people for the season: that 
directly after the surrender of General Lee he called them up and told them 
they were free; that he was better used to them than to others, and would 
prefer hiring them; that he would give them board and two suits of cloth- 
ing to stay with him till the 1st day of January, 1866, and one Sunday suit 
at the end of that time; that they consented willingly—in fact, preferred to 
remain with him, &c. But from his people I learned that though he did call 
them up, as stated, yet when one of them demurred at the offer his son 
James flew at him and cuffed and kicked him; that after that they were all 
‘perfectly willing to stay’; they were watched night and day; that Bob, one 
of the men, had been kept chained nights; that they were actually afraid to 
try to get away. There was no complaint of the food nor much of the 
clothing, but they were in constant terror of the whip. Only three days 
before my arrival, Bob had been stripped in the field and given fifty lashes 
for hitting Adam, the colored over-looker, while James Parker stood by 
with a gun, and told him to run if he wanted to, he had a gun there. About 
four weeks before, four of them who went to church and returned before 
sunset were treated to twenty-five lashes each. Some were beaten or 
whipped almost every day. Having ascertained these and other similar 
facts, I directed him to call them up and pay them from the first of May 
last up to the present time. I investigated each case, taking into considera- 
tion age, family, physical condition, &c., estimating their work from $8 
down, and saw him pay them off then and there, allowing for clothing and 
medical bill. I then arrested him and his two sons, and brought them here, 
except Dr. Joseph Parker, whose sister is very sick, with all the colored 
people I thought necessary as witnesses, intending to send them to New- 
bern for trial. But on account of the want of immediate tranportation I 
concluded to release them on their giving a bond in the sum of $2,000 to 
Colonel E. Whittlesey, assistant commissioner for the State of North Caro- 
lina, and to his successors in office, conditioned as follows: 

“That whereas David Parker and James Parker have heretofore mal- 
treated their colored people, and have enforced the compulsory system 
instead of the free labor system: Now, therefore, if they, each of them, 
shall hereafter well and kindly treat, and cause to be treated, the hired 
laborers under their or his charge, and shall adopt the free labor system in 
lieu of the compulsory system, then this bond to be void and of no effect; 
otherwise to remain in full force and effect, with good security.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Clapp, superintendent central district, reports three 
cases of cruel beating, which have been investigated, and the offenders 
turned over to the military authorities for trial; besides very tyes) in- 
stances of defrauding freedmen of their wages. 
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From the reports of Major Wickersham, superintendent of southern dis- 
trict, I quote the following : 

“August 25—A. S. Miller, Bladen county, states that Henry Miller 
(colored) neglects to support his family. Action: required Henry Miller to 
use his wages for the support of his wife and children, who have no claims 
on their former master, and can look to no one else than the husband and 
father for support. 

“27th—Betsy Powell (colored) states that Mrs. Frank Powell, Co- 
lumbus county, has driven her away without pay for her labor. Gave letter 
to Mrs. Powell directing her to pay Betsy for her labor since April 27, 
1865. 

“29th.—Len Shiner (colored) states that he made an agreement with 
Mr. David Russell, of Robeson county, to work and gather his crop, for 
which he was to receive subsistence and one-third of the crop, when gath- 
ered. Mr. Russell has driven him off and refuses to pay. Wrote to Mr. 
Russell directing him to comply with terms of agreement, or furnish satis- 
factory reasons for not doing so. These are but examples of hundreds of 
complaints heard and acted upon by Major Wickersham and other officers 
ir. the southern district.” 

The following cases are taken from the report of Captain Barritt, assist- 
ant commissioner, at Charlotte: 

“Morrison Miller charged with whipping a girl Hannah (colored.) 
Found guilty. Action: ordered to pay said Hannah fifty bushels of corn 
towards supporting herself and children, two of said children being the 
offspring of Miller. 

“Wm. Wallace charged with whipping Martha (colored.) Plead guilty. 
Action: fined said Wallace $15, with assurance that if the above offence 
was repeated, the fine would be doubled. 

“Council Best attempts to defraud six families of their summer labor, by 
offering to sell at auction the crop on his leased plantation. Action: sent 
military force and stopped the sale until contract with laborers was com- 
plied with.” 

A hundred pages of similar reports might be copied, showing, on the one 
side, that many freedmen need the presence of some authority to enforce 
upon them their new duties; and on the other, that so far from being true 
that “there is no county in which a freedman can be imposed upon,” 
[speech of Judge Reed, constitutional convention,] there is no county in 
which he is not oftener wronged ; and these wrongs increase just in propor- 
tion to their distance from United States authorities. There has been great 
improvement, during the quarter, in this respect. The efforts of the bureau 
to protect the freedmen have done much to restrain violence and injustice. 
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Such efforts must be continued until civil government is fully restored, just 
laws enacted, or great suffering and serious disturbance will be the result. 


Industry 


Contrary to the fears and predictions of many, the great mass of colored 
people have remained quietly at work upon the plantations of their former 
masters during the entire summer. The crowds seen about the towns in the 
early part of the season had followed in the wake of the Union army, to 
escape from slavery. After hostilities ceased these refugees returned to 
their homes, so that but few vagrants can now be found. In truth, a much 
larger amount of vagrancy exists among the whites than among the blacks. 
It is the almost uniform report of officers of the bureau that freedmen are 
industrious. 

The report is confirmed by the fact that out of a colored population of 
nearly 350,000 in the State, only about 5,000 are now receiving support 
from the government. Probably some others are receiving aid from kind- 
hearted men who have enjoyed the benefit of their services from childhood. 
To the general quiet and industry of this people there can be no doubt that 
the efforts of the bureau have contributed greatly. I have visited some of 
the larger towns, as Wilmington, Newbern, Goldsborough, and both by 
public addresses and private instructions counselled the freedmen to secure 
employment and maintain themselves. Captain James has made an exten- 
sive tour through the eastern district for the same purpose, and has exerted 
a most happy influence. Lieutenant Colonel Clapp has spent much of his 
time in visiting the county seats of the central district, and everywhere 
been listened to by all classes with deep interest. Other officers have done 
much good in this way. They have visited plantations, explained the 
difference between slave and free labor, the nature and the solemn obliga- 
tion of contracts. The chief difficulty met with has been a want of 
confidence between the two parties. The employer, accustomed only to the 
system of compulsory labor, is slow to believe that he can secure fruitful 
services by the stimulus of wages. The laborer is unwilling to trust the 
promises of those for whom he had toiled all his days without pay; hence 
but few contracts for long periods have been effected. The bargains for the 
present year are generally vague, and their settlement as the crops are 
gathered in requires much labor. In a great majority of cases the land- 
owners seem disposed to do justly, and even generously; and when this 
year’s work is done, and the proceeds divided, it is hoped that a large 
number of freedmen will enter into contracts for the coming year. They 
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will, however, labor much more cheerfully for money, with prompt and 
frequent payments, than for a share of the crop, for which they must wait 
twelve months. A large farmer in Pitt county hires hands by the job, and 
states that he never saw negroes work so well. Another in Lenoir county 
pays monthly, and is satisfied so far with the experiment of free labor. 
Another obstacle to long contracts was found in the impression which had 
become prevalent to some degree, i.e., that lands were to be given to freed- 
men by the government. To correct this false impression I published a 
circular, No. 3, and directed all officers of the bureau to make it as widely 
known as possible. From the statistical reports enclosed, it will be seen 
that during the quarter 257 written contracts for labor have been prepared 
and witnessed ; that the average rate of wages, when paid in money, is from 
$8 to $10 per month; that 128 farms are under the control of the bureau 
and cultivated for the benefit of freedmen; that 8,540 acres are under 
cultivation, and 6,102 are employed. Many of the farms were rented dy 
agents of the treasury as abandoned lands, previous to the establishing of 
this bureau, and were transferred to us with the leases upon them. Nearly 
all have been restored to their owners, under the President’s proclamation 
of amnesty, and our tenure of the few that remain is so uncertain that I 
have not deemed it prudent to set apart any for use of refugees and freed- 
men, in accordance with the act of Congress approved March 3, 1865. But 
many freedmen are taking this matter into their own hands, and renting 
lands from the owners for one or more years. .. . 

I am also endeavoring to purchase or rent, for a long period, the lands 
upon which houses have been erected by freedmen, so that they may not 
lose what has been expended. The most important local interest of this 
kind is the Trent river settlement. The village was carefully laid out by 
Captain James, and now contains a population of nearly 3,000, all but 
about 300 self-supporting. “Although,” says Captain James, “in interest a 
part of the city of Newbern, it lies outside of the corporate limits, and 
therefore came under no municipal regulations.” I therefore issued an order 
erecting it into a separate municipality. I imposed a small tax upon the 
trades and occupations of the people, and a very moderate ground rent 
upon the lots, to raise a fund for meeting the necessary expenses of main- 
taining the settlement. They pay these sums with pleasure, deeming them 
an evidence of citizenship. From the fund thus raised the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, a clerk, six nurses in hospital, and some fifteen 
mechanics and laborers employed about the settlement, are paid. A good 
market is now nearly completed, the stalls of which have been taken up 
beforehand at high rates. It needs only the power to sell these people their 
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lots of land to induce them to put more permanent improvements on them. 
The settlement, as such, is by all confessed to be well ordered, quiet, 
healthy, and better regulated than the city proper. 


Education 


The quarter has been one of vacation rather than active work in this 
department. Still some progress has been made, and much done to prepare 
for the coming autumn and winter. Rev. F. A. Fiske, a Massachusetts 
teacher, has been appointed superintendent of education, and has devoted 
himself with energy to his duties. From his report it will be seen that the 
whole number of schools, during the whole or any part of the quarter, is 
63, the number of teachers 85, and the number of scholars 5,624. A few of 
the schools are self-supporting, and taught by colored teachers, but the 
majority are sustained by northern societies and northern teachers. The 
officers of the bureau have, as far as practicable, assigned buildings for 
their use, and assisted in making them suitable; but the time is nearly past 
when such facilities can be given. The societies will be obliged hereafter to 
pay rent for school-rooms and for teachers’ homes. The teachers are en- 
gaged in a noble and self-denying work. They report a surprising thirst for 
knowledge among the colored people—children giving earnest attention 
and learning rapidly, and adults, after the day’s work is done, devoting the 
evening to study. In this connexion it may be mentioned, as a result of 
moral instruction, that 512 marriages have been reported and registered, 
and 42 orphans provided with good homes. 


[7-] 


“They Can Live Here When Free” 


A VIRGINIA NEGRO’S TESTIMONY, 1866. 


[After refusing to seat Senators and Representatives from the South, 
Congress set up a Joint Committee on Reconstruction to reconsider the whole 
question of reconstruction policy. During the first months of 1866 the com- 
mittee held hearings in Washington to ascertain Southern conditions and at- 
titudes. Among the men who testified were a few Negroes. One of these was 
Richard R. Hill, who appeared before the committee on February 3, 1866. 
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Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction (Washington, 1866), Part 
II, pp. 55-56.] 


Question. WHERE DO you live? 

Answer. Hampton, Virginia. 

Question. That is where President Tyler used to live? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know him? 

Answer. Yes, I knew him pretty well. 

Question. Can you read and write? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. How old are you? 

Answer. About thirty-four years. 

Question. Were you ever a slave? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you become free? 

Answer. When the proclamation was issued. I left Richmond in 1863. 

Question. Did you serve in the rebel army ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or in the Union army? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do the rebels down there, about Hampton, treat the 
colored people? 

Answer. The returned rebels express a desire to get along in peace if 
they can. There have been a few outrages out upon the roadside there. One 
of the returned Union colored soldiers was met out there and beaten very 
much. 

Question. By whom was he beaten ? 

Answer. It was said they were rebels ; they had on Union overcoats, but 
they were not United States soldiers. Occasionally we hear of an outrage of 
that kind, but there are none in the little village where I live. 

Question. What appears to be the feeling generally of the returned rebels 
towards the freedmen; is it kind or unkind? 

Answer. Well, the feeling that they manifest as a general thing is kind, 
so far as I have heard. 

Question. Are they willing to pay the freedmen fair wages for their 
work? 

Answer. No, sir; they are not willing to pay the freedmen more than 
from five to eight dollars a month. 

Question. Do you think that their labor is worth more than that gen- 
erally ? 
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Answer. 1 do, sir; because, just at this time, everything is very dear, and 
I do not see how people can live and support their families on those wages. 

Question. State whether the black people down there are anxious to go 
to school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are anxious to go to school; we have schools 
there every day that are very well filled; and we have night schools that 
are very well attended, both by children and aged people; they manifest a 
great desire for education. 

Question. Who are the teachers ; white or black? 

Answer. White, sir. 

Question. How are the white teachers treated by the rebels down there? 

Answer. I guess they are not treated very well, because they have very 
little communication between each other. I have not heard of any threaten- 
ing expression in regard to them. 

Question. Did you ever hear any threats among the whites to reduce 
your race to slavery again? 

Answer. They have said, and it seems to be a prevalent idea, that if their 
representatives were received in Congress the condition of the freedmen 
would be very little better than that of the slaves, and that their old laws 
would still exist by which they would reduce them to something like bond- 
age. That has been expressed by a great many of them. 

Question. What has become of your former master ? 

Answer. He is in Williamsburg. 

Question. Have you seen him since the proclamation? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he want you to go back and live with him? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not ask me to go back, but he was inquiring of 
me about another of his slaves, who was with him at the evacuation of 
Williamsburg by the rebels. 

Question. How do you feel about leaving the State of Virginia and going 
off and residing as a community somewhere else ? 

Answer. They do not wish to leave and go anywhere else unless they are 
certain that the locality where they are going is healthy and that they can 
get along. 

Question. Are they not willing to be sent back to Africa? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Why not? 

Answer, They say that they have lived here all their days, and there were 
stringent laws made to keep them here ; and that if they could live here con- 
tented as slaves, they can live here when free. 

Question. Do you not think that to be a very absurd notion ? 
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Answer. No, sir; if we can get lands here and can work and support 
ourselves, I do not see why we should go to any place that we do not want 
to go to. 

Question. If you should stay here, is there not danger that the whites and 
blacks would intermarry and amalgamate? 

Answer. I do not think there is any more danger now than there was 
when slavery existed. At that time there was a good deal of amalgamation. 

Question. Amalgamation in Virginia? 

Answer, There was no actual marrying, but there was an intermixture 
to a great extent. We see it very plainly. I do not think that that troubles 
the colored race at all. 

Question. But you do not think that a Virginia white man would have 
connexion with a black woman? 

Answer. I do, sir; I not only think so, but I know it from past expe- 
rience. It was nothing but the stringent laws of the south that kept many 
a white man from marrying a black woman. 

Question. It would be looked upon as a very wicked state of things, 
would it not, for a white man to marry a black woman? 

Answer. I will state to you as a white lady stated to a gentleman down in 
Hampton, that if she felt disposed to fall in love with or marry a black 
man, it was nobody’s business but hers; and so I suppose that if the 
colored race get all their rights, and particularly their equal rights before 
the law, it would not hurt the nation or trouble the nation. 

Question. In such a case do you think the blacks would have a strong 
inclination to unite with the whites in marriage? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not. I do not think that the blacks would have so 
strong an inclination to unite with the whites as the whites would have to 
unite with the blacks. 


[8.] 


“No Faith in His Former Master’ 


A UNION OFFICER’S TESTIMONY, 1866. 


[Major General Rufus Saxton, of the Union Army, had had a good deal of 
experience with Southern Negroes, and they thought highly of him. During 
the war, as commander of an area including the Sea Islands off the coast of 
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South Carolina, Saxton helped to promote the resettlement of Negro families 
on the abandoned plantations of the islands. After the war he became assistant 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. On February 21, 1866, he testified before the Joint Committee on 
Reconstruction. Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction (Washing- 
ton, 1866), Part II, pp. 101-2.] 


Question. CONSIDERING THE NEGROES as a Class by themselves, what is 
your opinion of their disposition to labor if they are properly paid and 
properly treated ? 

Answer. I think that the freedmen share with the rest of the human race 
a natural disinclination to labor, but to no greater extent than it is shared 
by the white race. I think that with proper stimulus to industry they would 
be as industrious as any other people. I know this to be the case, because I 
have tried the experiment myself. The only stimulus they formerly had to 
labor was that of the lash. That is removed; but the stimulus of wages, and 
their finding out that by the products of their own labor they can obtain 
those necessaries of life which they desire, will be sufficient to make them a 
thrifty and industrious people. 

Question. What is their disposition in regard to purchasing land, and 
what is the disposition of the landholders in reference to selling land to the 
negroes ? 

Answer. The object which the freedman has most at heart is the purchase 
of land. They all desire to get small homesteads and to locate them- 
selves upon them, and there is scarcely any sacrifice too great for them to 
make to accomplish this object. I believe it is the policy of the majority of 
the farm owners to prevent negroes from becoming landholders. They de- 
sire to keep the negroes landless, and as nearly in a condition of slavery as 
it is possible for them to do. I think that the former slaveholders know 
really less about the freedmen than any other class of people. The system of 
slavery has been one of concealment on the part of the negro of all his 
feelings and his impulses; and that feeling of concealment is so ingrained 
with the very constitution of the negro that he deceives his former master 
on almost every point. The freedman has no faith in his former master, nor 
has his former owner any faith in the capacity of the freedman. A mutual 
distrust exists between them. But the freedman is ready and willing to 
contract to work for any northern man. One man from the north, a man of 
capital, who employed large numbers of freedmen, and paid them regularly, 
told me, as others have, that he desired no better laborers; that he con- 
sidered them fully as easy to manage as Irish laborers. That was my own 
experience in employing several thousands of them in cultivating the soil. I 
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have also had considerable experience in employing white labor, having, as 
quartermaster, frequently had large numbers of laborers under my control. 

Question. If the negro is put in possession of all his rights as a man, do 
you apprehend any danger of insurrection among them? 

Answer. I do not; and I think that is the only thing which will prevent 
difficulty. I think if the negro is put in possession of all his rights as a 
citizen and as a man, he will be as peaceful, orderly, and self-sustaining as 
any other man or class of men, and that he will rapidly advance in the scale 
of civilization. 

Question. It has been suggested that, if the negro is allowed to vote, he 
will be likely to vote on the side of his former master, and be inveigled in 
the support of a policy hostile to the government of the United States; do 
you share in that apprehension ? 

Answer. I have positive information from negroes, from the most intelli- 
gent freedmen in those States, those who are leaders among them, that they 
are thoroughly loyal, and know their friends, and they will never be found 
voting on the side of oppression. I think all their instincts, that is, of all the 
intelligent ones, are on the side of the Union; and there are intelligent ones 
among them who will instruct the others how they should vote. I think it 
vital to the safety and prosperity of the two races in the south that the 
negro should immediately be put in possession of all his rights as a man; 
and that the word “color” should be left out of all laws, constitutions, and 
regulations for the people; I think it vital to the safety of the Union that 
this should be done. 

Question. What, in your judgment, would be the effect of withdrawing 
the military and the Freedmen’s Bureau from those States, and leaving the 
freedmen of the south to the legislation and rule of the white population ? 

Answer. I think the result of such a policy as that would be fearful to 
contemplate. I fear it would lead to an insurrection, and to a war of races. 
I think the only way in which the two races can live together in peace and 
prosperity is by giving the black race the same political rights that the 
whites enjoy. 

Question. What reason, if any, have you for supposing that the black 
people will not submit quietly to the control and authority of the white 
race? 

Answer. I have it from conversations with intelligent freedmen, men of 
thought and intelligence, who have told me so, and it is the result of all my 
experience of nearly four years with those people. I know there is the 
strongest desire on the part of the freedmen to secure arms, revolvers 
particularly, and I believe it is for future operations ; and I believe if justice 
is not done them they will eventually attempt to obtain it for themselves. I 
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will tell you what the leader of the colored Union league and other colored 
men in Charleston said to me: they said that they feared they could not 
much longer control the freedmen if I left Charleston. I do not recollect 
their exact words, but the substance was, that they feared the freedmen 
would attempt to take their cause into their own hands. My counsels to 
them were to heed the lesson which the war had taught, never to act 
against the government, but always to support it, and trust to it to see that 
they had all their rights as free men; and I believe that my teachings and 
counsels to them, in this respect, had great influence in keeping them quiet. 

Question. Do you know whether or not there was any foundation for the 
apprehensions expressed by the white people of the south in regard to an 
insurrection of the negroes about Christmas time? 

Answer. I do not; but I think all such apprehensions were utterly 
groundless. I think the rumor was intended for the purpose of injuring the 
freedmen. I believe that unless the freedmen are oppressed there is not the 
slightest danger of an insurrection among them. I do not think there was 
any danger of an insurrection among the blacks while they were slaves ; but 
now they have had a taste of liberty, many of them have learned the use of 
arms by service in our armies, and it is this feeling of a desire to protect 
themselves which they now have which makes it so dangerous to pursue an 
unjust policy towards them. It will be far safer for the south to give the 
freedmen all their rights as citizens and men. 

Question. Are the mass of the adult males among the freedmen 
sufficiently intelligent to comprehend the leading questions of public policy, 
especially those questions which relate to the preservation of the Union ? 

Answer. I think many of them are; but of course the majority, having 
been slaves so long, and being uneducated, cannot yet fully comprehend 
those questions. But I believe there are intelligent men among them who 
would lead them and guide them in such a way that there would be no 
danger in giving them all their rights as citizens. 

Question. What is the disposition among the negroes in regard to acquir- 
ing knowledge and education? 

Answer. They have an intense desire to learn to read and write. They 
crowd all the schools that are established for their education by the benevo- 
lent people of the north. There are many night schools for adults, in which 
they make creditable progress in reading and writing. I have here a petition 
signed by several hundred freedmen asking that they may be allowed the 
rights of citizenship. They are freedmen who were in my district under my 
charge. There are many who signed with a mark, but there are a great 
many names signed by the parties themselves, and I am assured that the 
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most of them have learned to write since the war. Some of them may have 
known how to write before. You will observe, upon examining the signa- 
tures, that they must have been made by men who have not long known 
how to write, and the similarity of writing is like what is seen in persons 
taught by the same teacher. And there is another thing to be noticed: 
having no names as slaves but Bob, Jim, Sam, &c., they have adopted such 
names for themselves as happened to strike their fancy. 


[9. ] 


“The Bliss of Being ‘Free to Starve’”’ 


AN ALABAMA WHITE MAN’S VIEW, 1866. 


[Among the Negroes there had run a rumor that at Christmas time in 
1865 all the land would be divided up, and each head of a Negro family would 
receive “forty acres and a mule.” Among the whites there had run a different 
rumor: at Christmas the Negroes would rise, slaughter the whites, and seize 
the land. Though neither of these events occurred, many Negroes continued 
to hope, and many whites continued to fear. As a rule, the whites were in- 
clined to believe that the Negroes, if left to themselves, would amount to little. 
An Alabamian, William F. Samford, expressed a fairly typical attitude in 
letters he wrote in 1866. Walter L. Fleming, ed., Documentary History of 
Reconstruction, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1906), I, 92-93.] 


HERE, IN A mile of me, is a negro woman dying, who says an old African 
hag put a snake in her four years ago, and the Obi doctor has gone to 
deliver her. “Civilization” is “marching two steps backwards” like the 
truant boy went to school, “to one forward” in our “Africa” down here. 
The negroes here spend their time going to “funerals,” religious howlings, 
promiscuous sexual intercourse, thieving and “conjuring.” At their “fu- 
nerals” they bellow like cattle when one of their number is slaughtered. . . . 

Emancipation is a fact. I have sworn to support it, and I shall keep my 
oath. Sambo is a freeman by force of presidential proclamation. But it is 
not unlawful to see certain evils of emancipation which call for the active 
interposition of the philanthropists. Sambo will flog his child unmercifully, 
and Sally will neglect it in sickness, and so between paternal action and 
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maternal non-action little Cuffy has a “‘hard road to travel” for twenty-one 
years of his infancy—a terrible preparatory training for the bliss of being 
“free to starve.” 

The stupendous wrong and folly consists in taking a poor, ignorant, 
childlike race from under the fostering care of a patriarchal sovernie 
and withdrawing from it the protection of interest. 

The Christmas holidays here are cold, rainy, eee The heart of the 
South is beginning to sink in despair. The streets are full of negroes, who 
refuse to make contracts to labor the next year. The short crop of 1866 
causes much dissatisfaction. They will not engage to work for anything but 
wages, and few are able to pay wages. They are penniless but resolute in 
their demands. They expect to see all the land divided out equally between 
them and their old masters, in time to make the next crop. One of the most 
intelligent black men I know told me this day that in a neighboring village 
where several hundred negroes were congregated, he does not think that as 
many as three made contracts, although the planters are urgent in their 
solicitations, and offering the highest prices for labor they can possibly 
afford to pay. The same man informed me that the impression widely 
prevails that Congress is about to divide out the lands, and that this impres- 
sion is given out by Federal soldiers at the nearest military station. It 
cannot be disguised that in spite of the most earnest efforts of their old 
master to conciliate and satisfy them, the estrangement between the races 
increases in its extent and bitterness. Nearly all the negro men are armed 
with repeaters and many of them carry them openly, day and night. The 
status is most unsatisfactory, and really full of just apprehensions of the 
direst results. The negro children are growing up in ignorance and vice. 
The older ones, men and women, abandon themselves to dissipation of the 
lowest sort. Their schools, “so-called,” are simply a farce. 


III. 


Aims of the Ex-Confederates. 


A prompt “restoration” of the Southern states would seemingly be 
justified if the former rebels were no longer rebellious but, instead, were 
quite willing to accept the consequences of the war. A sterner reconstruc- 
tion policy would seem to be indicated, however, if most of the Southern 
whites persisted in refusing to give federal authorities their loyal obedience 
or to recognize the Negroes as truly free. 

Hence both President Johnson and the congressional Radicals were in- 
terested in ascertaining the predominant Southern attitudes. During the 
summer and fall of 1865 Johnson sent one personal representative after an- 
other to visit the South, talk with the people, and report back to him. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1865-66 the Radicals brought witnesses from the South te 
Washington and examined them before the Joint Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion. Meanwhile, a number of journalists and other travelers toured the 
South on their own and wrote accounts that were published in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 

The reports differed in emphasis and detail. Those of two of Johnson’s 
emissaries, for example, seemed mutually contradictory. On the one hand, 
General U. S. Grant concluded: “I am satisfied that the mass of thinking 
men of the South accept the present situation of affairs in good faith. The 
questions which have heretofore divided the sentiments of the people of the 
two sections—slavery and States’ rights, or the right of a State to secede 
from the Union—they regard as having been settled forever by the highest 
tribunal—arms—-that man can resort to. I was pleased to learn from the 
leading men whom I met that they not only accepted the decision arrived at 
as final, but, now that the smoke of battle has cleared away and time has 
been given for reflection, [they feel] that this decision has been a fortunate 
one for the whole country, they receiving like benefits from it with those 
who opposed them in the field and in council.” On the other hand, the 
German-born Republican soldier and politician Carl Schurz stated: “Trea- 
son does, under existing circumstances, not appear odious in the South. 
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The people are not impressed with any sense of its criminality. And... 
there is as yet among the Southern people an utter absence of national 
feeling.” Schurz added: “Although the freedman is no longer considered 
the property of the individual master, he is considered the slave of society, 
and all independent state legislation will share the tendency to make him 
one 

It would have been surprising if the ex-Confederates, facing the ashes of 
defeat, had immediately given loyal devotion to the authority they had 
fought four years to overthrow. It would have been surprising if many of 
these people, brought up on the proslavery argument with its doctrine of 
Negro inferiority, had suddenly welcomed the former slave as a person 
completely free and equal. Within those limits there was undoubtedly a 
wide range of Southern opinion. In the absence of scientific polls (which 
were not invented until the 1930s) the shades of opinion and their distri- 
bution can only be estimated. A sampling of statements of ex-Confederates 
themselves will at least suggest the prevailing points of view. 


[ 10. ] 


“Slavery . . . the Best System of Labor” 


A GEORGIA LEADER ON RECONSTRUCTION, 1865. 


[Howell Cobb, a leading Georgian, had had a distinguished career before 
the war as governor, congressman, and Secretary of the Treasury. During 
the war he served as a member of the Confederate Congress and then as a 
general in the Confederate army. On June 14, 1865, he expressed his views on 
reconstruction in a letter he wrote to a Union general, J. H. Wilson, to be 
forwarded to President Johnson. The original of the letter is in the Andrew 
Johnson Papers in the Library of Congress. ] 


Ir 1s DUE to candor to say that I was a secessionist, and counselled the 
people of Georgia to secede. When the adoption of that policy resulted in 
War, I felt it my duty to share in the privations of the struggle, and 
accordingly at the commencement of the contest, I entered the army... . 
I was an earnest supporter of the cause throughout the struggle. Upon the 
surrender of General Johnston I regarded the contest at an end, and have 
since that time conformed my action to that conviction. . . 
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The contest has ended in the subjugation of the South. The parties stand 
towards each other in the relative positions of conqueror and conquered ; 
and the question for statesmen to decide is the policy and duty of the 
respective parties. . . . 

The whole country [South] has been more or less devastated. Their 
physical condition in the loss of property, and the deprivation of the com- 
forts of life . . . is as bad, as their worst enemy could desire. If left to 
employ all their resources . . . it would require much time to recover from 
the effects of a devastating war. The abolition of slavery not only deprives 
them of a large property, but revolutionizes the whole system of agricul- 
tural labor ; and must necessarily retard the restoration of former prosperity. 
So completely has this institution been interwoven with the whole frame 
work of society, that its abolition involves a revision and modification of 
almost every page of the Statute books of the States, where it has existed. 
It is with a people thus depressed in mind, seriously injured in estate, and 
surrounded by embarrassing questions of the greatest magnitude, that the 
Government has to deal. . . . The avowed object of the Government was 
to restore the Union. The successful termination of the war has effected 
that result, so far as further resistance on the part of the South is con- 
cerned. The people of the South, being prepared to conform to that result, 
all else for the restoration of the Union is in the hands of the Government. 

Looking to the future interests not only of the southern people, but of 

the whole country, it is desirable that the bitter animosities . . . should be 
softened, as much as possible; and a devastated country restored . . . to 
comparative prosperity. To effect these results requires the exercise of vir- 
tues, which the history of the World shows, are not often, if ever found, in 
the hearts of the conquerors, magnanimity and generosity. The World is 
sadly in need of such an example. Let the United States furnish it. There 
never was a more fitting opportunity. It will never be followed by more 
satisfactory results. ... 
_ Giving to these general principles the form of practical recommendation, 
I would say that all prosecutions and penalties should cease against those 
who stand charged alone with the offense of being parties to and sup- 
porters of the southern cause. . . . The time for the exercise of this power 
of general amnesty, with which the President is clothed, will arrive when 
he is satisfied that the people of the South have abandoned the contest, and 
have in good faith returned to their allegiance to the United statessinc”. 
In such a policy there would be exhibited a spirit of magnanimity, which 
would find its reward in the happiest results. 

If my voice could be heard in the councils of the Government .. . I 
should seek to restore concord and good feeling by extending it to those 
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from whom I asked it in return, and by a course of generous confidence to 
win the willing and cheerful support of those whose loyalty and allegiance, 
when thus won, could be relied upon. No man will doubt that the man who 
is received back into the Union, and feels that he has been subjected to no 
severe penalty and been required to submit to no humiliating test, will 
make a truer and better citizen than the one who feels that his citizenship 
has been obtained by submitting to harsh and degrading terms, which he 
was compelled to yield to, to secure the rights he has acquired. . . . Se- 
cure the honest loyalty of the people, by extending to them a generous 
confidence, but do not ask them to win-your confidence, by losing their 
own self respect... . 

By the abolition of slavery .. . a state of things has been produced, 
well calculated to excite the most serious apprehensions with the people of 
the South. I regard the result as unfortunate both for the white and black. 
The institution of slavery, in my judgment, provided the best system of 
labor that could be devised for the negro race. But that has passed away, 
and it will tax the abilities of the best and wisest statesmen to provide a 
substitute for it. It is due both to the white population and the negroes that 
the present state of things should not remain. You will find that our people 
are fully prepared to conform to the new state of things; and . . . will be 
disposed to pursue towards the negroes a course dictated by humanity and 
kindness. I take it for granted that the future relations between the negroes 
and their former owners, like all other questions of domestic policy, will be 
under the control and direction of the State Governments. 
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“Any Freedman ... May Be Imprisoned” 


THE MISSISSIPPI BLACK CODE, 1865. 


[Many Southerners, feeling sure that Negroes would work only under 
compulsion, agreed with Howell Cobb that some substitute for slavery must 
be devised. Accordingly, at the sessions of 1865-66 the new state legislatures 
which Johnson had sponsored passed laws regulating the life and labor of the 
Negro. These laws were commonly known as black codes. The Mississippi 
Black Code, one of the most comprehensive and most severe, even prohibited 
Negroes from owning their own farms. It consisted of a series of laws dealing 
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with segregation, apprenticeship, vagrancy, legal rights, and disorderly con- 
duct. W. L. Fleming, ed., Documentary History of Reconstruction, 2 vols. 
(Cleveland, 1906), I, 281-90.] 


Segregation 


IT SHALL BE unlawful for any officer, station agent, collector, or employee 
on any railroad in this State, to allow any freedman, negro, or mulatto, to 
ride in any first class passenger cars, set apart, or used by, and for white 
persons; and any person offending against the provisions of this section, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor ; and on conviction thereof before 
the circuit court of the county in which said offence was committed, shall 
be fined not less than fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars ; and 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail, until such fine, and costs of prose- 
cution are paid: Provided, That this section of this act, shall not apply, 
in the case of negroes or mulattoes, travelling with their mistress, in the 
capacity of maids. 


Apprenticeship 


It shall be the duty of all sheriffs, justices of the peace, and other civil 
officers of the several counties in this State, to report to the probate courts 
of their respective counties semi-annually, at the January and July terms of 
said courts, all freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes, under the age of 
eighteen, in their respective counties, beats, or districts, who are orphans, 
or whose parent or parents have not the means or who refuse to provide 
for and support said minors; and thereupon it shall be the duty of said 
probate court to order the clerk of said court to apprentice said minors to 
some competent and suitable person, on such terms as the court may direct, 
having a particular care to the interest of said minor: Provided, that the 
former owner of said minors shall have the preference when, in the opinion 
of the court, he or she shall be a suitable person for that purpose. . . 

If any person entice away any apprentice from his or her master or 
mistress, or shall knowingly employ an apprentice, or furnish him or her 
food or clothing without the written consent of his or her master or mis- 
tress, or shall sell or give said apprentice ardent spirits without such con- 
sent, said person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof before the county court, be 
punished as provided for the punishment of persons enticing from their 
employer hired freedmen, free negroes or mulattoes. 
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Vagrancy 


... All freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes in this State, over the 
age of eighteen years, found on the second Monday in January, 1866, or 
thereafter, with no lawful employment or business, or found unlawfully 
assembling themselves together, either in the day or night time, and all 
white persons so assembling themselves with freedmen, free negroes or 
mulattoes, or usually associating with freedmen, free negroes or mulattoes, 
on terms of equality, or living in adultery or fornication with a freed 
woman, free negro or mulatto, shall be deemed vagrants, and on conviction 
thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding, in the case of a freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, fifty dollars, and a white man two hundred dollars, and 
imprisoned at the discretion of the court, the free negro not exceeding ten 
days, and the white man not exceeding six months. . . . 

All fines and forfeitures collected under the provisions of this act shall be 
paid into the county treasury for general county purposes, and in case any 
freedman, free negro or mulatto shall fail for five days after the imposition 
of any fine or forfeiture upon him or her for violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this act to pay the same, that it shall be, and is hereby, made the 
duty of the sheriff of the proper county to hire out said freedman, free 
negro or mulatto, to any person who will, for the shortest period of service, 
pay said fine and forfeiture and all costs: Provided, A preference shall be 
given to the employer, if there be one, in which case the employer shall be 
entitled to deduct and retain the amount so paid from the wages of such 
freedman, free negro or mulatto, then due or to become due; and in case 
said freedman, free negro, or mulatto cannot be hired out, he or she may be 
dealt with as a pauper. 

The same duties and liabilities existing among white persons of this 
State shall attach to freedmen, free negroes or mulattoes, to support their 
indigent families and all colored paupers; and that in order to secure a 
support for such indigent freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes, it shall be 
lawful and is hereby made the duty of the county police of each county in 
this State, to levy a poll or capitation tax on each and every freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, between the ages of eighteen and sixty years, not to 
exceed the sum of one dollar annually to each person so taxed, which tax, 
when collected, shall be paid into the county treasurer’s hands, and consti- 
tute a fund to be called the Freedmen’s Pauper Fund, which shall be 
applied by the commissioners of the poor for the maintenance of the poor of 
the freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes of this State, under such regula- 
tions as may be established by the boards of county police in the respective 
counties of this State. 
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If any freedman, free negro, or mulatto shall fail or refuse to pay any tax 
levied according to the provisions of the sixth section of this act, it shall be 
prima facie evidence of vagrancy, and it shall be the duty of the sheriff to 
arrest such freedman, free negro, or mulatto or such person refusing or 
neglecting to pay such tax, and proceed at once to hire for the shortest 
time such delinquent tax-payer to any one who will pay the said tax, with 
accruing costs, giving preference to the employer, if there be one. 


Legal Rights 


All freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes may sue and be sued, implead 
and be impleaded, in all the courts of law and equity of this State, and may 
acquire personal property, and choses in action, by descent or purchase, 
and may dispose of the same in the same manner and to the same extent 
that white persons may: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall 
not be so construed as to allow any freedman, free negro, or mulatto to 
rent or lease any lands or tenements except in incorporated cities or towns, 
in which places the corporate authorities shall control the same. 

All freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes may intermarry with each 
other, in the same manner and under the same regulations that are pro- 
vided by law for white persons: Provided, That the clerk of probate shall 
keep separate records of the same. 

All freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes who do now and have herebe- 
fore lived and cohabited together as husband and wife shall be taken and 
held in law as legally married, and the issue shall be taken and held as 
legitimate for all purposes; that it shall not be lawful for any freedman, 
free negro, or mulatto to intermarry with any white person; nor for any 
white person to intermarry with any freedman, free negro, or mulatto; and 
any person who shall so intermarry, shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
on conviction thereof shall be confined in the State penitentiary for life; 
and those shall be deemed freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes who are of 
pure negro blood, and those descended from a negro to the third 
generation, inclusive, though one ancestor in each generation may have 
been a white person. 

In addition to cases in which freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes are 
now by law competent witnesses, freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes shall 
be competent in civil cases, when a party or parties to the suit, either 
plaintiff or plantiffs, defendant or defendants; also in cases where freed- 
men, free negroes, and mulattoes is or are either plantiff or plaintiffs, 
defendant or defendants, and a white person or white persons, is or are the 
opposing party or parties, plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants. 
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They shall also be competent witnesses in all criminal prosecutions where 
the crime charged is alleged to have been committed by a white person 
upon or against the person or property of a freedman, free negro, or mu- 
latto: Provided, that in all cases said witnesses shall be examined in open 
court, on the stand; except, however, they may be examined before the 
grand jury, and shall in all cases be subject to the rules and tests of the 
common law as to competency and credibility. 

Every freedman, free negro, and mulatto shall, on the second Monday of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six and annually thereafter, 
have a lawful home or employment, and shall have written evidence thereof 
as follows, to-wit: if living in any incorporated city, town, or village, a 
license from the mayor thereof ; and if living outside of an incorporated city, 
town, or village, from the member of the board of police of his beat, au- 
thorizing him or her to do irregular and job work; or a written contract, as 
provided in section six in this act ; which licenses may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the authority granting the same. 

All contracts for labor made with freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes 
for a longer period than one month shall be in writing, and in duplicate, 
attested and read to said freedman, free negro, or mulatto by a beat, city or 
county officer, or two disinterested white persons of the county in which 
the labor is to be performed, of which each party shall have one; and said 
contracts shall be taken and held as entire contracts, and if the laborer 
shall quit the service of the employer before the expiration of his term of 
service, without good cause, he shall forfeit his wages for that year up to 
the time of quitting. 

Every civil officer shall, and every person may, arrest and carry back to 
his or her legal employer any freedman, free negro, or mulatto who shall 
have quit the service of his or her employer before the expiration of his or 
her term of service without good cause ; and said officer and person shall be 
entitled to receive for arresting and carrying back every deserting employe 
aforesaid the sum of five dollars, and ten cents per mile from the place of 
arrest to the place of delivery ; and the same shall be paid by the employer, 
and held as a set-off for so much against the wages of said deserting 
employe: Provided, that said arrested party, after being so returned, may 
appeal to the justice of the peace or member of the board of police of the 
county, who, on notice to the alleged employer, shall try summarily 
whether said appellant is legally employed by the alleged employer, and has 
good cause to quit said employer; either party shall have the right of 
appeal to the county court, pending which the alleged deserter shall be 
remanded to the alleged employer or otherwise disposed of, as shall be 
right and just ; and the decision of the county court shall be final. 
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If any person shall persuade or attempt to persuade, entice, or cause any 
freedman, free negro, or mulatto to desert from the legal employment of 
any person before the expiration of his or her term of service, or shall 
knowingly employ any such deserting freedman, free negro, or mulatto, or 
shall knowingly give or sell to any such deserting freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto, any food, raiment, or other thing, he or she shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be fined not less than twenty-five 
dollars and not more than two hundred dollars and the costs; and if said 
fine and costs shall not be immediately paid, the court shall sentence said 
convict to not exceeding two months’ imprisonment in the county jail, and 
he or she shall moreover be liable to the party injured in damages: Pro- 
vided, if any person shall, or shall attempt to, persuade, entice, or cause 
any freedman, free negro, or mulatto to desert from any legal employment 
of any person, with the view to employ said freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto without the limits of this State, such person, on conviction, shall 
be fined not less than fifty dollars, and not more than five hundred dollars 
and costs; and if said fine and costs shall not be immediately paid, the 
court shall sentence said convict to not exceeding six months imprisonment 
in the county jail. 

It shall be lawful for any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, to charge any 
white person, freedman, free negro, or mulatto by affidavit, with any crimi- 
nal offense against his or her person or property, and upon such affidavit 
the proper process shall be issued and executed as if said affidavit was 
made by a white person, and it shall be lawful for any freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto, in any action, suit or controversy pending, or about to be 
instituted in any court of law or equity in this state, to make all needful and 
lawful affidavits as shall be necessary for the institution, prosecution or 
defense of such suit or controversy. 

The penal laws of this State, in all cases not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for, shall apply and extend to all freedmen, free negroes and mulat- 
toes. 


Disorderly Conduct 


No freedman, free negro or mulatto, not in the military service of the 
United States government, and not licensed so to do by the board of police 
of his or her county, shall keep or carry fire-arms of any kind, or any 
ammunition, dirk or bowie knife, and on conviction thereof in the county 
court shall be punished by fine, not exceeding ten dollars, and pay the costs 
of such proceedings, and all such arms or ammunition shall be forfeited to 
the informer ; and it shall be the duty of every civil and military officer to 
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arrest any freedman, free negro, or mulatto found with any such arms or 
ammunition, and cause him or her to be committed to trial in default of bail. 

Any freedman, free negro, or mulatto committing riots, routs, affrays, 
trespasses, malicious mischief, cruel treatment to animals, seditious 
speeches, insulting gestures, language, or acts, or assaults on any person, 
disturbance of the peace, exercising the function of a minister of the Gospel 
without a license from some regularly organized church, vending spirituous 
or intoxicating liquors, or committing any other misdemeanor, the punish- 
ment of which is not specifically provided for by law, shall, upon conviction 
thereof in the county court, be fined not less than ten dollars, and not more 
than one hundred dollars, and may be imprisoned at the discretion of the 
court, not exceeding thirty days. 

If any white person shall sell, lend, or give to any freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto any fire-arms, dirk or bowie knife, or ammunition, or any spirit- 
uous or intoxicating liquors, such person or persons so offending, upon 
conviction thereof in the county court of his or her county, shall be fined 
not exceeding fifty dollars, and may be imprisoned, at the discretion of the 
court, not exceeding thirty days... . 

If any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, convicted of any of the mis- 
demeanors provided against in this act, shall fail or refuse for the space of 
five days, after conviction, to pay the fine and costs imposed, such person 
shall be hired out by the sheriff or other officer, at public outcry, to any 
white person who will pay said fine and all costs, and take said convict for 
the shortest time. 
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“The Nigger Is Going to Be Made a Serf” 


CONVERSATION OF ALABAMA PLANTERS, 1865. 


[The black codes are probably the best indication of the prevailing at- 
titudes toward the Negro in the South during 1865 and 1866. As might be 
expected, these attitudes were expressed even more frankly in conversation 
than in public and official statements. A Northern newspaperman, touring the 
battlefields of the recent war, recorded the conversation he heard on board a 
riverboat in Alabama at about the end of December, 1865. John T. Trow- 
bridge, The South: A Tour of Its Battlefields and Ruined Cities, a Journey 
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through the Desolated States, and Talks with the People (Hartford, Conn., 
1866), pp. 423-31.] 


THE ALABAMA River steamers resemble those of the Mississippi, al- 
though inferior in size and style. But one meets a very different class of 
passengers on board of them. The Alabamians are a plain, rough set of 
men, not so fast as the Mississippi-Valley planters, but more sober, more 
solid, more loyal. They like their glass of grog, however, and some of them 
are very sincere in their hatred of the government. I found the most contra- 
dictory characters among them, which I cannot better illustrate than by 
giving some specimens of their conversation. 

Here is one of the despairing class. “The country is ruined; not only the 
Southern country, but the Northern country too. The prosperity of our 
people passed away with the institution of slavery. I shall never try to 
make another fortune. I made one, and lost it in a minute. I had a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in niggers. I am now sixty years old. I'll bet a 
suit of clothes against a dime, there ‘Il be no cotton crop raised this year. If 
there ’s a crop grown, the hands that raise it won’t pick it. Some few 
niggers go on, and do well, just as before; but they ’re mighty scarce. They 
never will be as well off again as they have been, and some of ’em see it. A 
nigger drayman came to me the other day and asked me to buy him. He 
said, ‘I want a master. When I had a master, I had nothing to do but to eat 
and drink and sleep, besides my work. Now I have to work and think too.’ 
When I said the law wouldn ’t allow me to buy him, he looked very much 
discouraged.” 

I heard of a few such cases as this drayman’s, but they were far less 
common than one would have expected. Poor fellow, he did not know that 
if he was ever to be anything but an animal, a beast of burden, it was 
necessary for him to begin to think. 

Mr. J , of Marengo County, also an old man, talked in a different 
spirit. 

“The trouble with the freedmen is, they have not yet learned that living 
is expensive. They never before had any idea where their clothes came 
from, except that ‘Master gave ’em to me.’ In my county, I find them 
generally better disposed than the whites. I don’t know of a case where 
they have been treated kindly and justly, and have deserted their masters. 
A few restless ones are exceptions. I noticed one of my boys that I had 
asked to make a contract for the coming year, packing up his things; and I 
said to him, ‘Warren, what are you doing?’ He replied, ‘Master, they say if 
we make contracts now, we ’ll be branded, and made slaves again.’ I had 
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always treated him well. I don’t remember that I ever struck him, but he 
says I did strike him once, and he ’s a truthful boy. Another old man that I 
was raised with, said, ‘Master, all the contract I want with you is that you 
shall bury me, or I ’Il bury you.’ He said he would go on and work for me 
like he always had ; and he ’Il do it, for he’ s an honest man.” 

Mr. J related the case of one of his neighbors who contracted with 
his freedmen to furnish their supplies and give them one fifth of the crop. 
He gave them provisions for a year at the start; and deducted a dollar a 
day for lost time. ‘He raised the largest crop of corn he ever did; but when 
he came to harvest it, he owed them nothing, though he had kept his 
contract. He was honest, but he had managed badly. I give my hands a 
share of the crop,’ added Mr. J . “But I do not give them provisions 
any faster than they need them, for if I did they would call in their friends, 
make a great feast, and eat up everything—they are so generous and 
improvident. I deduct a dollar a day for lost time, but instead of putting it 
into my own pocket, I give the lazy man’s dollar to those who do the lazy 
man’s work. I find that encourages them, and the consequence is, there are 
few lost days.” 

This genial old gentleman, whom I found to be well known and highly 
esteemed throughout the country, justified the North in its course during 
the war, and expressed confidence in the future of the South under the 
free-labor system. 

Mr. G——, one of the bitterest Yankee-haters I met, became neverthe- 
less one of my most intimate steamboat acquaintances. I cull the following 
from many talks I had with him. 

“T owned a cotton factory in Dallas County, above Selma. I had two 
plantations besides, and an interest in a tan-yard. Wilson’s Thieves [Union 
cavalry raiders] came in, and just stripped me of everything. They burned 
eight hundred bales of cotton for me. That was because I happened to be 
running my mill for the Confederate government. I was making Osnaburgs 
for the government for a dollar a yard, when citizens would have paid me 
four dollars a yard; and do you imagine I ’d have done that except under 
compulsion? But the Yankee rascals did n’t stop to consider that fact. 
They skipped my neighbors’ cotton and burned mine. 

“In other respects they treated them as bad as they did me. They robbed 
our houses of everything they could find and carry away. I should n’t have 
had a thing left, if it had n’t been for my niggers. Some of ’em run off my 
mules and saved ’em. I gave all my gold and silver to an old woman who 
kept it hid from the raiders. On one of my plantations a colored carpenter 
and his wife barrelled up three barrels of fine table crockery and buried it. 
One of the Yankee officers rode up and said to this woman, ‘Where ’s your 
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husband?’ ‘There ’s my husband,’ she said, pointing to the mulatto. ‘You 
’re a sight whiter ’n he is,’ he said—for she is white as anybody, and he had 
taken her for the lady of the house. An old negro saved the tannery by 
pleading with the vandals, and lying to ’em a little bit. 

“Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in gold would n’t cover my 
losses. I never can feel towards this government like I once did. I got 
started to leave the country ; I swore I would n’t live under a government 
that had treated me in this way. I made up my mind to go to Brazil. I got 
as far as Mobile, and changed my mind. Now I ’ve concluded to remain 
here, like an alien. I ’m a foreigner. I scorn to be called a citizen of the 
United States. I shall take no oath, so help me God! Unless,” he added 
immediately, “it is to enable me to vote. I want to vote to give the suffrage 
to the negro.” 

As I expressed my surprise at this extraordinary wish, he went on: 
“Because I think that will finish the job. I think then we ’Il have enough of 
the nigger, North and South, and all will combine to put him out of the 
country.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “you are a little ungrateful after all you say 
your negroes have done for you.” 

“There are a few faithful ones among them,” he replied. “If all were like 
some of mine I would n’t say anything. They ’re as intelligent and well 
behaved as anybody. But I can’t stand free niggers, any how!” 

“T notice,” said I, “that every man who curses the black race, and prays 
for its removal or extermination, makes exceptions in favor of negroes he 
has raised or owned, until I am beginning to think these exceptions com- 
pose a majority of the colored population.” 

G made no reply to the remark, but resumed, 

“T want this country filled up with white men. I want the large planta- 
tions cut up, and manufactories established. We never had any manufacto- 
ries for this reason: Southern capitalists all jammed their money into nig- 
gers and land. As their capital increased, it was a few more niggers, a little 
more land. The few factories we had were consequently one-horse 
concerns, that could n’t compete with those at the North. They were pa- 
tronized by men who wanted to buy on credit. If a man had cash, he went 
to the North to buy goods; if he was short, he bought here. Consequently, 
to carry on a business of a hundred thousand dollars, a capital of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars was necessary. Two thirds of it was sunk; below 
the water, like the guards of this boat. 

“Now I want the old system played out. But,” continued G——, “‘if the 
Freedmen’s Bureau is withdrawn, things will work back again into their 
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old grooves. The nigger is going to be made a serf, sure as you live. It 
won't need any law for that. Planters will have an understanding among 
themselves: ‘You won’t hire my niggers, and I won’t hire yours’; then 
what ’s left for them? They ’re attached to the soil, and we ’re as much 
their masters as ever. I ’ll stake my life, this is the way it will work. The 
country will be no better off than it ever was. To make a farming and 
manufacturing country, like you have at the North, we must put the nigger 
out of the way. For this reason, I hope the cotton crop this year will be a 
failure. And I not only hope, but I know it will. There a’n’t labor enough 
in the country; the planters are going to bid against each other, and make 
contracts they won’t be able to keep, and that ’s going to put the Old 
Harry into the freedmen.” 

I remarked that, as long as the demand for labor exceeded the supply, 
planters would continue to bid against each other, and that the plan he had 
suggested, by which the freedman was to be made a serf without the aid of 
legislation, would thus be defeated. 

“Tet the Bureau be taken away,” he replied, “and planters will come 
into the arrangement. That is, all honorable ones will; and if a man has n't 
honor enough to come in, he ’Il be scared in. If he hires my niggers, or 
yours, he ’Il be mobbed.” 

Mr. H , of Lowndes County, often joined in our conversation. “I 
don’t believe my friend G here believes half he says. I am sure the 
South is going to make this year a million bales,—probably much more. 
One thing planters have got to learn: the old system is gone up, and we 
must begin new. It won’t do to employ the old overseers ; they can’t learn 
to treat the freedmen like human beings. I told my overseer the old style 
would n’t do,—the niggers would n’t stand it,—and he promised better 
fashions; but it was n’t two days before he fell from grace, and went to 
whipping again. That just raised the Old Scratch with them; and I don’t 
blame ’em.” 

H went on to say that it was necessary now to treat the negroes like 
men. “We must deal justly with them”; he had a great deal to say about 
justice. “We must reason with them,—for they are reasonable beings” ; and 
he repeated some of the excellent homilies with which he had enlightened 
their consciences and understandings. 

“ ‘Formerly,’ I said to them, ‘you were my slaves; you worked for me, 
and I provided for you. You had no thought of the morrow, for I thought 
of that for you. If you were sick, I had the doctor come to you. When you 
needed clothes, clothes were forthcoming ; and you never went hungry for 
lack of meal and pork. You had little more responsibility than my mules. 
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““But now all that is changed. Being free men, you assume the re- 
sponsibilities of free men. You sell me your labor, I pay you money, and 
with that money you provide for yourselves. You must look out for your 
own clothes and food, and the wants of your children. If I advance these 
things for you, I shall charge them to you, for I cannot give them like I 
once did, now I pay you wages. Once if you were ugly or lazy, I had you 
whipped, and that was the end of it. Now if you are ugly and lazy, your 
wages will be paid to others, and you will be turned off, to go about the 
country with bundles on your backs, like the miserable low-down niggers 
you see that nobody will hire. But if you are well-behaved and industrious, 
you will be prosperous and respected and happy.’ 

“They all understood this talk,” added H , “and liked it, and went to 
work like men on the strength of it. If every planter would begin that way 
with his freedmen, there ’d be no trouble. There ’s everything in knowing 
how to manage them.” 

Mr. B , of Monroe County, was a good sample of the hopeful class. 

“We ’re brushed out, and must begin new. I ’ve lost as much as any 
other man, but it ’s foolish to sit down and complain of that. I believe if 
Southern men will only take courage, and do their best, in five years the 
country will be more prosperous than ever. When you hear it said the 
country is ruined, and the niggers won’t work, the trouble is in them that 
make the complaint, and not in the niggers. My niggers say to me, ‘Massa 
Joe, we ought to work mo’e’n we ever did befo’e; for once, we just worked 
for our victuals and clothes, and now we ’re getting wages besides.’ And 
they ‘ll do it,—they are doing it. If you want a freedman to do what he 
promises, you ’ve only to set him the example, and do by him just what 
you promise. I ’ve a negro foreman on my plantation that has been with me 
twenty years; and I can trust him to manage just as far as I can trust 
myself. 

“Talk about the country being ruined!” B went on: “I ’m sick of 
such nonsense. Just look at it. I hire my freedmen by the year; I give four 
and five dollars a month to women, and seven and eight to men. A woman 
will do about two thirds as much work ploughing, hoeing, and picking as a 
man. For two months now I shall keep my women spinning and making 
clothes, and my men cutting and hauling wood to the steamboats, for which 
I get four dollars a cord. That will pay their wages and more. Then what 
have we got to do the rest of the year? Make a crop of cotton. If we don’t 
make more than a quarter of a crop, it will pay handsomely, at present 
prices; but it ’s my opinion we shall make a good crop. I used to find it 
profitable to pay a hundred and fifty dollars a year for slaves, with cotton 
at ten cents a pound ; and if I can’t make money now, I’m a fool.” 
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“That Feeling of Hostility” 


TESTIMONY OF A NEW ORLEANS EDITOR, 1866. 


[James D. B. De Bow was a prominent Southern journalist. For many 
years he had edited De Bow’s Review, the South’s leading commercial news- 
paper, in New Orleans. After the war he made a tour of the South. He spoke 
not only for himself and for Louisianans but also for planters and businessmen 
throughout the South when he appeared before the Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, March 28, 1866. Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction 
(Washington, 1866), Part IV, pp. 132-35.] 


Question. WHAT ARE THE views and feelings of the people there as to 
the late war and its results, and as to the future condition of that State in 
its relations to the federal government ? 

Answer. There seems to be a general—you may say universal—acquies- 
cence in the results. There is a great deal of dissatisfaction as to the course 
in reference to their condition pursued by the federal government. I think 
the people having fairly tried the experiment of secession are perfectly 
satisfied with the result, and that there is no disposition in any quarter, in 
any shape or form, to embarrass the United States government, or to 
refrain from the most complete performance of all the duties of citizenship. 
I saw nothing of that sort. All parties, those who were opposed to the war 
and those who were in favor of the war, are now agreed that it is for the 
best interest of the State to perform all the duties of citizenship, and to 
accept whatever the government has effected in reference to the negro, as 
well as in reference to other questions. 

Question. What are the alleged grounds of dissatisfaction among the 
people as to the action of the federal government ? 

Answer. The Freedmen’s Bureau is very largely complained of, and the 
delay in admitting their representatives. They confidently expected a very 
early restoration of their civil condition and political rights from the prom- 
ises which were made. I think that feeling of hostility has grown up since 
the surrender. I think at the period of the surrender the feeling was very 
much more kindly, and the attitude and condition of the country more 
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favorable than it is now. This constant irritation has produced the feeling. 
I do not think it is very serious, but still it exists; it would be dissipated 
immediately on the passage of liberal measures, such as, for instance, an 
order restoring the States to their status under the Constitution, restoring 
their political rights, the removal of the Freedmen’s Bureau, or some such 
regulation which would be fair to both parties. . . . 

Question. Suppose a foreign war should occur, do you think those men 
who fought against the federal government would fight for the flag in such 
a war, if required to do so? 

Answer. I think there are a great many young men who might be 
tempted to fight against the flag, but take the country over, a vast majority 
of the people are sick of war, and I think they would sustain the United 
States beyond a doubt. I have not heard any young men say they would 
take a different course, though I have often heard the question asked; but 
it would not be strange if a very few might be found to fight against the 
flag ; most would be restrained, if from no other cause, by the conviction of 
the almost omnipotence of the United States government. They would 
think that if under all the favorable circumstances attending the south in 
the late war, they failed, it would be utterly hopeless for them to go into a 
war, even with foreign assistance, with the slightest possible chance of 
success. Besides, the course pursued by foreign powers in reference to our 
affairs has produced as intense hostility towards them as existed towards 
the federal government. They are hated and distrusted. No one could be 
deceived by them. The southern people are Americans, republicans; they 
abhor monarchy... . 

Question. Would the people there, in political matters, in elections that 
might take place, probably choose men who had been distinguished for 
their services in the rebellion, or would they be more likely to prefer men 
who had been attached to the Union cause during the war? 

Answer. The choice is so meagre, there are so few men from whom the 
choice could be made on the Union side, the proportion of men of talent 
and worth who have been on the other side is so overwhelmingly large, 
that they would of necessity take men from that side. And I have no doubt 
that, other things being equal, they would prefer men, perhaps, who have 
been very decided on that side. There are exceptions to the rule, however. 
I have known men who were very decided in their opposition to the war 
selected, &c. 

Question. What is your judgment as to the advantages of keeping up a 
military force in Louisiana, on the part of the United States? 

Answer. I think it tends to produce irritation, and to perpetuate the 
disorder of the times. I think it leads to a return of the past, and that the 
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sooner the military arm is removed the better. It irritates, annoys, and 
frets, without doing any good. And I may add, I think the same remark is 
applicable pretty generally where I travelled all over the south. 

Question. Do you think the people there, if left to themselves, would 
pretty generally settle down, fraternize, and become restored to good 
order? 

Answer. The country is so devastated, there is so much distress, so 
much want and suffering among the people of the south, that they have no 
time for politics. I think they are disposed to go to work to restore their 
broken fortunes. If these exciting, irritating, and annoying causes were 
removed, it would not be six months, in my judgment, before this feeling 
between northern and southern men there would in large part vanish, and 
_an entire restoration of harmony would begin to take place. The very 
necessities of their condition require it. They would find northern men 
bringing their capital and industry among them, and they would invite 
them. The labor they must have. The negro is defective as a laborer. Under 
the old system, with all the negroes employed, there has always been a 
deficiency of labor in the south. 

Question. What is your opinion of the necessity or utility of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, or of any agency of that kind ? 

Answer. I think if the whole regulation of the negroes, or freedmen, 
were left to the people of the communities in which they live, it will be 
administered for the best interest of the negroes as well as of the white 
men. I think there is a kindly feeling on the part of the planters towards 
the freedmen. They are not held at all responsible for anything that has 
happened. They are looked upon as the innocent cause. In talking with a 
number of planters, I remember some of them telling me they were succeed- 
ing very well with their freedmen, having got a preacher to preach to them 
and a teacher to teach them, believing it was for the interest of the planter 
to make the negro feel reconciled; for, to lose his services as a laborer for 
even a few months would be very disastrous. The sentiment prevailing is, 
that it is for the interest of the employer to teach the negro, to educate his 
children, to provide a preacher for him, and to attend to his physical wants. 
And I may say I have not seen any exception to that feeling in the south. 
Leave the people to themselves, and they will manage very well. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau, or any agency to interfere between the freedman and his 
former master, is only productive of mischief. There are constant appeals 
from one to the other and continual annoyances. It has a tendency to create 
dissatisfaction and disaffection on the part of the laborer, and is in every 
respect in its result most unfavorable to the system of industry that is now 
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being organized under the new order of things in the south. I do not think 
there is any difference of opinion upon this subject. . . . 

Question. What is your opinion as to the relative advantages . . . of the 
present system of free labor, as compared with that of slavery as it hereto- 
fore existed in this country? 

Answer. If the negro would work, the present system is much cheaper. 
If we can get the same amount of labor from the same persons, there is no 
doubt of the result in respect to economy. Whether the same amount of 
labor can be obtained, it is too soon yet to decide. We must allow one 
summer to pass first. They are working now very well on the plantations. 
That is the general testimony. The negro women are not disposed to field 
work as they formerly were, and I think there will be less work from them 
in the future than there has been in the past. The men are rather inclined 
to get their wives into other employment, and I think that will be the 
constant tendency, just as it is with the whites. Therefore, the real number 
of agricultural laborers will be reduced. I have no idea the efficiency of 
those who work will be increased. If we can only keep up their efficiency to 
the standard before the war, it will be better for the south, without doubt, 
upon the mere money question, because it is cheaper to hire the negro than 
to own him. Now a plantation can be worked without any outlay of capital 
by hiring the negro and hiring the plantation. . . . 

Question. What arrangements are generally made among the landholders 
and the black laborers in the south? 

Answer. I think they generally get wages. A great many persons, how- 
ever, think it better to give them an interest in the crops. That is getting to 
be very common. 

Question. What do you find the disposition of the people as to the exten- 
sion of civil rights to the blacks—the right to sue and enforce their con- 
tracts and to hold property, real and personal, like white people? 

Answer. I think there is a willingness to give them every right except 
the right of suffrage. It is believed they are unfit to exercise that. The idea 
is entertained by many that they will eventually be endowed with that 
right. It is only a question of time; but the universal conviction is that if it 
ever be conceded, it will be necessary to prepare for it by slow and regular 
means, as the white race was prepared. I believe everybody unites in the 
belief that it would be disastrous to give the right of suffrage now. Time 
and circumstances may alter the case. There is no difference of opinion upon 
this subject now. 

Question. Suppose the negroes were to vote now, what would be the 
influences operating upon them as to the exercise of that vote? 
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Answer. The negro would be apt to vote with his employer if he was 
treated well. That is his character. They generally go with their employer ; 
but it is probable they would be tampered with a great deal. There would 
be emissaries sent among them to turn their minds; so that, although I 
understand some prominent men think the negro would generally vote with 
his master, I doubt it. I think the tendency would be in that direction; but 
that they would be drawn off by emissaries sent there for malicious pur- 
poses, though a great many would, no doubt, go with their former masters. 
You cannot make any rule. I find that northern men who have come to the 
south, purchased land, and gone to cultivating cotton or anything else, talk 
now very much as we do on these questions. Their views upon all these 
questions, with the little experience they have had, are very much the same 
as those of southern men. They say our experience, in regard to these 
questions, is worth more than their theories. 

Question. What facilities are the people disposed to give the freedmen in 
becoming educated ? 

Answer. I think they generally laugh at the idea of the negro learning. 
They have been accustomed to the idea that the negroes are pretty stupid. | 
do not think there would be any opposition to their becoming educated. We 
have schools all about for them, but the people sometimes laugh at the idea 
of the negroes learning much. Under the institution of slavery we used tc 
teach them everything nearly except to read. On almost every plantatior 
they were taught the Bible, the catechism, prayers, hymns, &c. But ir 
regard to their being educated, so far as they are capable, I think the 
people regard it as for their best interest to afford them every facility—tha 
is, the better informed people. 


IV. 
ron 


The Radical Program. 


Maintaining that Southern Negroes needed additional protection, the 
Republicans early in 1866 carried through Congress a bill to lengthen the 
life and broaden the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau. President Johnson 
vetoed it. Later Congress passed a bill to guarantee civil rights to Negroes. 
Johnson vetoed this one also. Not only to the Radicals but also to moder- 
ate Republicans, the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and still more the Civil 
Rights Bill seemed like just and necessary measures. Finally breaking with 
the President, the moderates joined with the Radicals to repass both bills 
over the presidential veto. 

In June, 1866, the Joint Committee presented its reconstruction plan, the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This contained four main provisions: All persons 
born in the United States were declared citizens of the United States and 
of the state in which they happened to reside. States were forbidden to 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law 
and were required to give to all persons the equal protection of the laws. If 
a state kept Negroes from voting, the congressional representation of that 
state was to be reduced in proportion to the number of Negroes in the 
state. All persons who once had taken an oath of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion (congressmen, government officials, or army officers) and then had 
violated that oath by willingly supporting the Confederate cause were for- 
bidden to hold any state or federal office until Congress, by a two-thirds 
vote, should remove the disability. 

One Scuthern state—Johnson’s home state of Tennessee—ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment and was readmitted to the Union in the summer of 
1866. The other ten states of the late Confederacy refused to ratify. John- 
son himself advised them to refuse. 

In the congressional elections of 1866 the Republicans greatly increased 
their majority in Congress, and they interpreted the returns as a popular 
repudiation of Johnson and his views. Now the Radical leaders were deter- 
mined to require much more from the Southern states than ratification of 
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the Fourteenth Amendment. Easily overriding Johnson’s vetoes, they 
passed in 1867 a series of Reconstruction Acts. These divided the Southern 
states (except Tennessee) into five military districts, with an army officer 
sn command of each district. The officers were to supervise the formation 
of new constitutions and the election of new governments. In the process, 
Negroes were to take part as voters and officeholders. Those white leaders 
who were disqualified from officeholding by the Fourteenth Amendment 
were to be excluded from the statemaking process. The states, once refash- 
ioned, would have to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In 1868 six of the states completed the requirements and were admitted 
to the Union, Congress accepting their Senators and Representatives. The 
four other states delayed, and before they were admitted, in 1870, they 
were faced with an additional requirement—ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which forbade the states to deprive any person of the vote on 
account of “race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The launching of the Radical program was accompanied by a hectic and 
wordy debate, both in Congress and throughout the country. 


[14.] 


“The Ascendency of the Union Party” 


STEVENS ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 1867. 


[At first, in 1865 and 1866, Thaddeus Stevens had hesitated to give Negroes 
the vote. There was the danger that this vote might be controlled by the 
former master class and used to strengthen the Democrats in the South. Be- 
sides, there was the risk of antagonizing Republican voters in Stevens’ own 
state of Pennsylvania, where Negro suffrage was not popular. At that time 
Negroes could not vote in Pennsylvania nor in most of the Northern states 
(only in six of them: New York and all of New England except Connecticut). 
Nevertheless, by 1867 Stevens had decided that Congress must include Negro 
suffrage in its reconstruction plan. He gave reasons for this in a House 
speech on January 3, 1867. Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 2nd session, 
p, 292.) 


UNLESS THE REBEL States, before admission, should be made republican 
in spirit, and placed under the guardianship of loyal men, all our blood and 
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treasure will have been spent in vain. I waive now the question of punish- 
ment which, if we are wise, will still be inflicted by moderate confiscations 
.. . . Having these States . . . entirely within the power of Congress, it 
is our duty to take care that no injustice shall remain in their organic laws. 
Holding them “like clay in the hands of the potter,” we must see that no 
vessel is made for destruction. Having now no governments, they must 
have enabling acts. The law of last session with regard to Territories 
settled the principles of such acts. Impartial suffrage, both in electing the 
delegates and ratifying their proceedings, is now the fixed rule. There is 
more reason why colored voters should be admitted in the rebel States than 
in the Territories. In the States they form the great mass of the loyal men. 
Possibly with their aid loyal governments may be established in most of 
those States. Without it all are sure to be ruled by traitors; and loyal men, 
black and white, will be oppressed, exiled, or murdered. There are several 
good reasons for the passage of this bill. In the first place, it is just. I am 
now confining my argument to negro suffrage in the rebel States. Have not 
loyal blacks quite as good a right to choose rulers and make laws as rebel 
whites? In the second place, it is a necessity in order to protect the loyal 
white men in the seceded States. The white Union men are in a great 
minority in each of those States. With them the blacks would act in a 
body ; and it is believed that in each of said States, except one, the two 
united would form a majority, control the States, and protect themselves. 
Now they are the victims of daily murder. They must suffer constant perse- 
cution or be exiled. . . . 

Another good reason is, it would insure the ascendency of the Union 
party. ...I1 believe . . . that on the continued ascendency of that party 
depends the safety of this great nation. If impartial suffrage is excluded in 
the rebel States, then every one of them is sure to send a solid rebel 
representative delegation to Congress, and cast a solid rebel electoral vote. 
They, with their kindred Copperheads of the North, would always elect 
the President and control Congress. While slavery sat upon her defiant 
throne, and insulted and intimidated the trembling North, the South fre- 
quently divided on questions of policy between Whigs and Democrats, and 
gave victory alternately to the sections. Now, you must divide them be- 
tween loyalists, without regard to color, and disloyalists, or you will be the 
perpetual vassals of the free-trade, irritated, revengeful South... . I am 
for negro suffrage in every rebel State. If it be just, it should not be 
denied; if it be necessary, it should be adopted; if it be a punishment to 
traitors, they deserve it. 
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“Is That the Way to Make Peace?” 


SENATE DISCUSSION OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 1867. 


[In the Senate in February, 1867, a conservative Republican, James Doolit- 
tle, and a Democrat, Reverdy Johnson, disagreed with a Radical, Henry 
Wilson, on the question of requiring Negro suffrage in the South. M. M. Mil- 
ler, ed., Great Debates in American History, 14 vols. (New York, 1913), 
VIII, 57.] 


James Doo.ittrLe (Wisconsin)—I ask, if that is the true language of a 
statesman to say to a people who have been educated in the largest liberty, 
a people in whose veins the Anglo-Saxon blood is flowing, which, for a 
thousand years, has been fighting against despotism of every form: “You 
must accept this position at the point of the bayonet or forever live with 
the bayonet at your throats’? Is that the way to make peace? 


Henry Witson (Massachusetts)—I think it is statesmanship to settle 
this question of reconstruction upon the solid basis of the perfect equality 
of rights and privileges among citizens of the United States. Colored men 
are citizens, and they have just as much right as this race whose blood has 
been fighting against oppression for a thousand years, as he says, and any 
settlement of this civil war upon any other basis than perfect equality of 
rights and privileges among citizens of the United States is not statesman- 
ship; it is mere trifling; only keeping open questions for future 
controversy. Nothing is settled unless it is settled upon the basis of justice. 


Reverpy JoHNson (Maryland)—The amendment is objectionable to 
me only upon the ground that it denies to those States the right of coming 
into the Union entitled to representation until they extend the suffrage, 
because I believe the right of suffrage is a matter with which the Congress 
of the United States has no concern. 
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[ 16. ] 


“The End Itself Is Evil” 


JOHNSON’S THIRD ANNUAL MESSAGE, 1867. 


[In his annual message of December 3, 1867, President Johnson called for 
the repeal of the Reconstruction Acts, the first of which had been passed the 
previous March. In this message he repeated and elaborated upon the objec- 
tions he had already given in his veto messages. James D. Richardson, ed., 
A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents (New York, 
1897), VIII, 3,760-64.] 


THE acts oF Congress in question are not only objectionable for their 
assumption of ungranted power, but many of their provisions are in conflict 
with the direct prohibitions of the Constitution. The Constitution com- 
mands that a republican form of government shall be guaranteed to all the 
States ; that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, arrested without a judicial warrant, or punished with- 
out a fair trial before an impartial jury; that the privilege of habeas 
corpus shall not be denied in time of peace, and that no bill of attainder 
shall be passed even against a single individual. Yet the system of measures 
established by these acts of Congress does totally subvert and destroy the 
form as well as the substance of republican government in the ten States to 
which they apply. It binds them hand and foot in absolute slavery, and 
subjects them to a strange and hostile power, more unlimited and more 
likely to be abused than any other now known among civilized men. It 
tramples down all those rights in which the essence of liberty consists, and 
which a free government is always most careful to protect. It denies the 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury. Personal freedom, property, and life, if 
assailed by the passion, the prejudice, or the rapacity of the ruler, have no 
security whatever. It has the effect of a bill of attainder or bill of pains and 
penalties, not upon a few individuals, but upon whole masses, including the 
millions who inhabit the subject States, and even their unborn children. 
These wrongs, being expressly forbidden, can not be constitutionally 
inflicted upon any portion of our people, no matter how they may have 
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come within our jurisdiction, and no matter whether they live in States, 
Territories, or districts. 

I have no desire to save from the proper and just consequences of their 
great crime those who engaged in rebellion against the Government, but as 
a mode of punishment the measures under consideration are the most unrea- 
sonable that could be invented. Many of those people are perfectly 
innocent; many kept their fidelity to the Union untainted to the last ; many 
were incapable of any legal offense; a large proportion even of the persons 
able to bear arms were forced into rebellion against their will, and of those 
who are guilty with their own consent the degrees of guilt are as various as 
the shades of their character and temper. But these acts of Congress con- 
found them all together in one common doom. Indiscriminate vengeance 
upon classes, sects, and parties, or upon whole communities, for offenses 
committed by a portion of them against the governments to which they 
owed obedience was common in the barbarous ages of the world; but 
Christianity and civilization have made such progress that recourse to a 
punishment so cruel and unjust would meet with the condemnation of all 
unprejudiced and right-minded men. The punitive justice of this age, and 
especially of this country, does not consist in stripping whole States of 
their liberties and reducing all their people, without distinction, to the 
condition of slavery. It deals separately with each individual, confines itself 
to the forms of law, and vindicates its own purity by an impartial examina- 
tion of every case before a competent judicial tribunal. If this does not 
satisfy all our desires with regard to Southern rebels, let us console our- 
selves by reflecting that a free Constitution, triumphant in war and un- 
broken in peace, is worth far more to us and our children than the 
gratification of any present feeling. 

I am aware it is assumed that this system of government for the South- 
ern States is not to be perpetual. It is true this military government is to be 
only provisional, but it is through this temporary evil that a greater evil is 
to be made perpetual. If the guaranties of the Constitution can be 
broken provisionally to serve a temporary purpose, and in a part 
only of the country, we can destroy them everywhere and for all time. 
Arbitrary measures often change, but they generally change for the worse. 
It is the curse of despotism that it has no halting place. The intermitted 
exercise of its power brings no sense of security to its subjects, for they 
can never know what more they will be called to endure when its red right 
hand is armed to plague them again. Nor is it possible to conjecture how 
or where power, unrestrained by law, may seek its next victims. The 
States that are still free may be enslaved at any moment; for if the Con- 
stitution does not protect all, it protects none. 

It is manifestly and avowedly the object of these laws to confer upon 
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negroes the privilege of voting and to disfranchise such a number of white 
citizens as will give the former a clear majority at all elections in the 
Southern States. This, to the minds of some persons, is so important that a 
violation of the Constitution is justified as a means of bringing it about. 
The morality is always false which excuses a wrong because it proposes to 
accomplish a desirable end. We. are not permitted to do evil that good may 
come. But in this case the end itself is evil, as well as the means. The 
subjugation of the States to negro domination would be worse than the 
military despotism under which they are now suffering. It was believed 
beforehand that the people would endure any amount of military oppres- 
sion for any length of time rather than degrade themselves by subjection to 
the negro race. Therefore they have been left without a choice. Negro 
suffrage was established by act of Congress, and the military officers were 
commanded to superintend the process of clothing the negro race with the 
political privileges torn from white men. 

The blacks in the South are entitled to be well and humanely governed, 
and to have the protection of just laws for all their rights of person and 
property. If it were practicable at this time to give them a Government 
exclusively their own, under which they might manage their own affairs in 
their own way, it would become a grave question whether we ought to do 
so, or whether common humanity would not require us to save them from 
themselves. But under the circumstances this is only a speculative point. It 
is not proposed merely that they shall govern themselves, but that they shall 
rule the white race, make and administer State laws, elect Presidents and 
members of Congress, and shape to a greater or less extent the future 
destiny of the whole country. Would such a trust and power be safe in such 
hands? 

The peculiar qualities which should characterize any people who are fit 
to decide upon the management of public affairs for a great state have 
seldom been combined. It is the glory of white men to know that they have 
had these qualities in sufficient measure to build upon this continent a great 
political fabric and to preserve its stability for more than ninety years, 
while in every other part of the world all similar experiments have failed. 
But if anything can be proved by known facts, if all reasoning upon evi- 
dence is not abandoned, it must be acknowledged that in the progress of 
nations negroes have shown less capacity for government than any other 
race of people. No independent government of any form has ever been 
successful in their hands. On the contrary, wherever they have been left to 
their own devices they have shown a constant tendency to relapse into 
barbarism... . 

The plan of putting the Southern States wholly and the General Govern- 
ment partially into the hands of negroes is proposed at a time peculiarly 
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unpropitious. The foundations of society have been broken up by civil war. 
Industry must be reorganized, justice reestablished, public credit main- 
tained, and order brought out of confusion. To accomplish these ends 
would require all the wisdom and virtue of the great men who formed our 
institutions originally. I confidently believe that their descendants will be 
equal to the arduous task before them, but it is worse than madness to 
expect that negroes will perform it for us. Certainly we ought not to ask 
their assistance till we despair of our own competency. 

The great difference between the two races in physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics will prevent an amalgamation or fusion of them to- 
gether in one homogeneous mass. If the inferior obtains the ascendency 
over the other, it will govern with reference only to its own interests—for 
it will recognize no common interest—and create such a tyranny as this 
continent has never yet witnessed. Already the negroes are influenced by 
promises of confiscation and plunder. They are taught to regard as an 
enemy every white man who has any respect for the rights of his own race. 
If this continues it must become worse and worse, until all order will be 
subverted, all industry cease, and the fertile fields of the South grow up 
into a wilderness. Of all the dangers which our nation has yet encountered, 
none are equal to those which must result from the success of the effort 
now making to Africanize the half of our country. 


[17.] 


“The Worst Prejudices of Those Rebels” 


SENATORIAL COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 1867. 


[The President’s message of December 3, 1867, provoked a discussion in 
the Senate the next day. M. M. Miller, ed., Great Debates in American His- 
tory, 14 vols. (New York, 1913), VIII, 80-81.] 


Stmon CAMERON (Pennsylvania)—Mr. President, there was one part of 
the President’s message which we heard read yesterday which I approved; 
it was the suggestion recommending economy in our expenses. We cannot 
begin at a better time than now, and, therefore, I oppose the printing of 
these extra numbers. 

CHARLES SUMNER (Massachusetts)—There is really a reason, inde- 
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pendent of economy, why we should not circulate extra copies of the Presi- 
dent’s message. It has already been characterized as a libel ; unquestionably 
it is a libel; it is an incendiary document, calculated to stimulate the rebel- 
lion once more and to provoke civil war. It is a direct appeal to the worst 
passions and the worst prejudices of those rebels who, being subdued on 
the battlefield, still resist through the aid of the President of the United 
States. It is the evidence of a direct coalition between the President and 
the former rebels. If Jefferson Davis were President of the United States 
he could not send to this chamber a message different in character. I have 
often said that Andrew Johnson was the successor of Jefferson Davis, and 
this message is a complete confirmation of all that I have heretofore said. I 
move to strike out the words relating to the President’s message. 

CuarLes R. BucKALEW (Pennsylvania)—As to the amendment which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has proposed, it would be giving undue or 
untimely prominence to the differences of opinion which exist concerning 
the message to adopt his motion. Be it remembered, sir, that this message 
proposes to Congress the repeal of certain laws which were enacted in the 
month of March and in the month of July last. The President, under his 
clear constitutional power to recommend to Congress such measures as he 
may think important to the public interest, recommends the repeal of 
those laws, and, as a reason for that repeal, he goes on at length to submit 
an argument against their constitutionality. Now, sir, all that is perfectly 
legitimate ; and to describe that argument of his as a libel on Congress or as 
a libel on those laws is an abuse of terms. There is certainly no impropriety 
in the fact that he denounces those laws as unconstitutional when he ap- 
peals to us to repeal them, because it is in the legitimate course of the 
argument which arises upon his recommendation. If we disagree with him 
in opinion we shall meet him in debate; we shall be heard by the country, 
and the people to whom we are both responsible will judge between us. 

Henry Witson (Massachusetts)—Mr. President, nothing, I am sure, 
is to be gained by refusing to print the President’s message according to 
the usual custom of the Senate. I go quite as far as any one in condemna- 
tion of the tone, temper, and doctrines of the message, but I think we are 
not justified in departing from the ordinary practice of this body. The 
message is an assault of the President of the United States upon the Con- 
gress of the United States for attempting by legislation to take the govern- 
ments of the rebel States out of the control of traitors into whose keeping 
he had placed these governments. The writer of this message seems to have 
forgotten that we ever had any rebellion at all. The message remembers to 
forget that President Johnson, in the summer and autumn of 1865, as- 
sumed and exercised constitutional powers for the exercise of which he 
now condemns the legislative branch of the Government. If the President’s 
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reconstruction policy was within the provisions of the Constitution surely 
the reconstruction policy of Congress is within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. If the President without the authority of law could fix the terms 
and conditions for the reconstruction of the rebel States surely Congress, 
the law-making power of the Government, could determine the terms and 
conditions of reconstruction. 

From those once conquered States, restored by Andrew Johnson to the 
control of rebels, there came to us a cry of agony, a voice of supplication, 
demanding the interposition of Congress and the protection of the national 
Government. Congress heard that cry; the country heard it; the world 
heard it; the God of the Universe heard it; but President Johnson could 
not hear it. Congress, after giving the President’s policy a trial of nearly 
two years, adopted the policy of reconstruction against which the President 
now hurls his denunciations. This reconstruction policy of Congress im- 
mediately carried peace and comparative law and order into and through 
the rebellious States. The President’s policy has failed, has been 
abandoned, and will not be revived. The policy of Congress is progressing, 
will be inflexibly adhered to, and will be consummated. 


[18.] 


“Anything for Human Rights Is Constitutional” 


SENATE DEBATE ON THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT, 1869. 


[Two years after the debate leading to the Reconstruction Acts, which 
provided for Negro suffrage in the South, the Congress engaged in a debate 
on the proposed Fifteenth Amendment, which would provide for Negro suf- 
frage throughout the country, North as well as South. Among those taking 
part in the Senate discussion, on January 28 and 29 and February 4, 1869, 
were the Republicans Samuel Shellabarger and Charles Sumner and the 
Democrats Thomas A. Hendricks and George Vickers. M. M. Miller, ed., 
Great Debates in American History, 14 vols. (New York, 1913), VIII, 160, 
116, 122-30.] 


Tuomas A. Henpricxs (Indiana)—I call your attention to the election 
of last fall, honorable Senators, and I ask you now to stand upon the 
pledge of honor that your party made to the people in the election last fall. 
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The position of the Democratic party last summer, I presume, is not a 
question of doubt or of uncertainty. That the Democratic party, in casting 
its vote for Seymour and Blair, did not vote for negro suffrage is plain 
enough. That the Republican party last fall in voting for Grant and Colfax 
cast a vote against universal suffrage is as plain. You took the question 
away from the people. You said that they should not consider it last sum- 
mer ; and now I understand it to be proposed to submit it to legislatures 
that are not again responsible to the people, but that were elected before 
this question is submitted. The second section of the Chicago platform, not 
yet a year old, declared the doctrine of the Republican party, and I simply 
ask honorable Senators now to make the pledged and plighted faith of their 
party to the country good and true, and not in the face of the nation and of 
humanity to give it the lie. . 

Not yet a year old is this political faith, declared by the grand council of 
your party, upon which Grant and Colfax stood before the people; and 
now you propose, without giving the people a voice or a hearing upon the 
question, to say that the right to control suffrage in the Northern States 
does not belong to the people of those States. 

SAMUEL SHELLABARGER (Ohio)—By our reconstruction laws—now ac- 
cepted by the country as permanent—we have required the reconstructed 
States to submit to equal suffrage. We have done this mainly, I admit, 
because it was absolutely impossible to organize or guarantee republican 
governments down there at all unless we enabled the only loyal race there 
was there to vote. This fact, distinguishing the Northern from the South- 
ern States, might, perhaps, justify us in requiring temporarily of them 
what we did not accept for ourselves. But, if this be so, it can only be 
temporarily so; if, indeed, as we all devoutly hope, general loyalty is ulti- 
mately to come back to the South. We must, therefore, speedily either let 
the South disfranchise its colored races if they will, or else enfranchise our 
own, or else compel a submission by sister States to a rule of elective 
franchise pronounced by ourselves dangerous and ruinous to us. To so 
compel them permanently to submit to what we refuse ourselves to accept 
is dishonor—a dishonor which will soon become revolting to the sense of 
fair play for which the American people are not undistinguished, and will 
shock the moral sense of mankind. This consideration has exceeding force 
in impelling us to at once make the law of enfranchisement national, univer- 
aly .irxce 
CHARLES SUMNER (Massachusetts)— ... It was in the name of State 
rights that slavery, with all its brood of wrong, was upheld; and it is now 
in the name of State rights that caste, fruitful also in wrong, is upheld. The 
old champions reappear, under other names, and from other States, each 
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crying out that, under the national Constitution, notwithstanding even its 
supplementary amendments, a State may, if it pleases, deny political rights 
on account of race or color and thus establish that vilest institution, a caste 
and an oligarchy of the skin. 

This perversity is easily understood when it is considered that the pres- 
ent generation grew up under an interpretation of the national Constitu- 
tion supplied by the upholders of slavery. State rights were exalted and the 
nation was humbled, because in this way slavery might be protected. Any- 
thing for slavery was constitutional. Vain are all our victories, if this terri- 
ble rule is not reversed, so that State rights shall yield to human rights, 
and the nation be exalted as the bulwark of all. This will be the crowning 
victory of the war. Beyond all question the true rule under the national 
Constitution, especially since its additional amendments, is that anything 
for human rights is constitutional. Yes, sir ; against the old rule, anything 
for slavery, I put the new rule, anything for human rights. . . . 

It is under the National Constitution that the champions set up their 
pretension; therefore, to the National Constitution I go. And I begin by 
appealing to the letter, which from beginning to end does not contain one 
word recognizing “color.” Its letter is blameless and its spirit is not less so. 
Surely a power to disfranchise for color must find some sanction in the 
Constitution. There must be some word of clear intent under which this 
terrible prerogative can be exercised. This conclusion of reason is rein- 
forced by the positive text of our Magna Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, where it is expressly announced that all men are equal in rights, 
and that just government stands only on the consent of the governed. In 
the face of the National Constitution interpreted, first, by itself, and then 
by the Declaration of Independence, how can this pretension prevail ? 

But there are positive texts of the National Constitution, refulgent as the 
Capitol itself, which forbid it with sovereign irresistible power, and invest 
Congress with all needful authority to maintain the prohibition. 

There is that key-stone clause, by which it is expressly declared that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of Government,” and Congress is empowered to enforce this 
guaranty. The definition of a republican government was solemnly an- 
nounced by our fathers, first, in that great battle-cry which preceded the 
Revolution, “taxation without representation is tyranny,” and, secondly, in 
the great Declaration at the birth of the Republic, that all men are equal in 
rights and that just government stands only on the consent of the 
governed. A republic is where taxation and representation go hand in 
hand; where all are equal in rights and no man is excluded from partic- 
ipation in the government. Such is the definition of a republican govern- 
ment, which it is the duty of Congress to maintain. Here is a bountiful 
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source of power, which cannot be called in question. In the execution of the 
guaranty Congress may—nay, must—require that there shall be no caste or 
oligarchy of the skin. 

If in the original text of the Constitution there could be any doubt, it 
was all relieved by the amendment abolishing slavery and empowering 
Congress to enforce this provision. Already Congress, in the exercise of 
this power, has passed a civil rights act. It only remains that it should now 
pass a political rights act, which, like the former, shall help consummate 
the abolition of slavery. According to a familiar rule of interpretation, 
expounded by Chief Justice Marshall in his most masterly judgment, Con- 
gress, when intrusted with any power, is at liberty to select the “means” 
for its execution. The civil rights act came under the head of “means” 
selected by Congress, and a political rights act will have the same 
authority. You may as well deny the constitutionality of the one as the 
other. 

The amendment abolishing slavery has been reénforced by another, 
known as Article XIV, which declares peremptorily that “no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States,” and again Congress is empowered to 
enforce this provision. What can be broader? Colored persons are citizens 
of the United States, and no State can abridge their privileges and immuni- 
ties. It is a mockery to say that, under these explicit words, Congress is 
powerless to forbid any discrimination of color at the ballot-box. Why, 
then, were they inscribed in the Constitution? To what end? There they 
stand, supplying an additional and supernumerary power, ample for safe- 
guard against caste or oligarchy of the skin, no matter how strongly sanc- 
tioned by any State government. 

But the champions anxious for State rights against human rights strive 
to parry this positive text by insisting that, in another provision of this 
same amendment, the power over the right to vote is conceded to the 
States. Mark, now, the audacity and fragility of this pretext. It is true that 
“where the right to vote is denied to the male inhabitants of a State, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or crime,” the basis 
of representation is reduced in corresponding proportion. Such is the pen- 
alty imposed by the Constitution on a State which denies the right to vote, 
except in a specific case. But this penalty on the State does not in any way, 
by the most distant implication, impair the plenary powers of Congress to 
enforce the guaranty of a republican government, the abolition of slavery, 
and that final clause guarding the rights of citizens, three specific powers 
which are left undisturbed, unless the old spirit of slavery is once more 
revived and Congress is compelled again to wear those degrading chains 
which for so long a time rendered it powerless for human rights. 
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I am now brought directly to the proposed amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Of course, the question stares us in the face, why amend what is 
already sufficient ? Why erect a supernumerary column ? 

So far as I know, two reasons are assigned. The first is that the power 
of Congress is doubtful. It is natural that those who do not sympathize 
strongly with the equal rights of all should doubt. Men ordinarily find in 
the Constitution what is in themselves, so that the Constitution in its 
meaning is little more than a reflection of their own inner nature. 

Another reason assigned for a constitutional amendment is its permanent 
character in comparison with an act of Congress which may be repealed. 
On this head I have no anxiety. Let this beneficent prohibition once find a 
place in our statute-book, and it will be as lasting as the National Constitu- 
tion itself, to which it will be only a legitimate corollary. In harmony with 
the Declaration of Independence and in harmony with the National Con- 
stitution, it will become of equal significance, and no profane hand will 
touch its sacred text. It will never be repealed. The elective franchise once 
recognized can never be denied ; once conferred can never be resumed. The 
rule of equal rights once applied by Congress under the National Constitu- 
tion will be a permanent institution as long as the Republic endures; for it 
will be a vital part of that republican government to which the nation is 
pledged. 

GrorGE VicKErS (Maryland)—I would ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if the color of the hair added to the disqualification of the voter 
intellectually is not a power resident in the legislature? I would ask the 
honorable Senator if public virtue and public intelligence are not the very 
foundations of our Republic? 

SENATOR SUMNER—The point is not whether public intelligence and 
public virtue are essential to a republic, for there we are agreed; not 
whether they may not be recognized as qualifications, but the point is 
whether any inherent quality under Providence planted in the human form 
by God can be made by any vote of man a qualification for an elector ? 

SENATOR VICKERS—There are five races of men, the red man, the yellow 
man, the white man, the black man, and the brown man. Now, I ask if it is 
not competent for a legislature to disfranchise or to withhold the elective 
franchise from any one of these races? Is not color the distinctive mark of 
the race? And because here is a distinct race, an inferior race, and, because 
this race has color, the race is disqualified. It is not altogether on account 
of the color of the skin. That is only one of the indications and marks by 
which you distinguish the race. Have we not a right to withhold the elec- 
tive franchise from the Chinese, who are of a different color from us and 
from the negro? Would the Senator say that because the Chinese have a 
certain complexion therefore we have no right to disfranchise them because 
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of that complexion? If they are a different race, if they are pagans, accord- 
ing to the speech of the Senator from Oregon have we not a right to 
disqualify them and withhold from them the elective franchise ? 

SENATOR SUMNER—That is not the question. I do not say that they may 
not be disqualified for their paganism. That is a question of character. A 
man may cease to be a pagan; he may change; he may become a Christian ; 
but a man cannot cease to be a colored man if he is so made by Providence. 
The Ethiopian cannot change his skin. 

SENATOR VICKERS—If the color of the skin, the color of the hair, or the 
color of the eye distinguishes one race from another, then I say color of 
skin, of hair, or of eye can make the disqualification, and the legislature has 
a right so to decree. 

SENATOR SUMNER—I see my honorable friend does not flinch from the 
conclusion. 

SENATOR VICKERS—Mr. President, I had never heard, until the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts asserted it to-day, that when human rights 
and the Constitution came into conflict the Constitution was to yield to 
human rights. Why, sir, if that doctrine is to prevail, how many differences 
of opinion are there in reference to human rights? We should have no 
Constitution ; it would be undefined, and there would be nothing tangible in 
reference to the fundamental law. But if the doctrine of the Senator from 
Massachusetts prevails, if human rights are to override the Constitution of 
the country, then does not the doctrine of human rights asserted by the 
Senator apply as well to females as to males? The Senator from Kansas 
would say it did; and I ask if human rights are not as applicable to woman 
as to man? And, if the doctrine of human rights is to be the rule by which 
the Constitution is to be construed, then it must be so construed as to 
admit female suffrage; and yet I suppose the Senator from Massachusetts 
would not support a measure of this kind. It is not unusual for Senators to 
lay down a general principle and argue upon that principle, and then in the 
practical application of it to come short of its results. It has been beauti- 
fully said that “we go to man for philosophy and to woman for 
consolation” ; and, although I am no advocate for woman suffrage, I believe 
that if the Congress of the United States had been composed exclusively of 
women we should have had no civil war. We might have had a war of 
words, but that would have been all. [ Laughter. ] 

I would rather concede the ascendency of any party for twenty years or 
more if the country could thereby be shielded from any infraction or change 
of the Constitution, and its wonted prestige be preserved and continued. 
The success of party is a paltry consideration when weighed against the 
principles of the Constitution, of public tranquillity, and happiness. Parties 
are changing ; they have changed. Mutability is stamped upon human pro- 
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ductions, and disappointment to human plans and hopes; new generations 
are to succeed us, and the passions and prejudices of to-day cannot impress 
their minds and regulate their conduct. It is only by adhering to constitu- 
tional rules; to the principles of our fathers, whose purposes were single 
and patriotism undoubted; by a conformity to right, to justice, and by 
doing to others as we would have others do unto us that we can expect to 
establish a party which shall ‘“‘stand the test of human scrutiny, of talents, 
and of time.” No legislation of Congress can elevate or improve the physi- 
cal, moral, or intellectual condition of the negro; we cannot legislate into 
them any fitness or qualification which they do not now possess. We may 
descend from the high position in which the framers of the Constitution left 
us and place ourselves upon the common and degrading platform of negro 
suffrage and political equality. 

Public virtue and intelligence are the foundations of a republic. It is a 
government of opinion, of principle; its officers and agents must be wise, 
capable, and patriotic. The people who select them must, to a great extent, 
possess the same elements ; they must have some knowledge of statesman- 
ship, of political economy, of trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 
and mechanic arts, and of the resources and wealth of the country, and 
withal a fund of experience and common sense. Will the introduction of 
the negro into our political affairs add to the intelligence, statesmanship, 
wisdom, and judgment of the country? Will it not weaken our institutions 
and the confidence we have had in their stability and lay another and 
different foundation than that which was laid by our fathers? The negro as 
a class, as a race, is unfortunately ignorant and superstitious ; with some 
exceptions, he cannot read nor understand your Constitution, is unac- 
quainted with your laws, institutions, history, and policy; he at present 
lacks independence and that high sense of honor and integrity which every 
voter should possess to shield him from sinister or unworthy influences. If 
you had a house to build would you procure ignorant and unskillful hands 
to erect it? And yet, in so grave a matter as legislation, statesmanship, and 
the affairs, internal and external, of a great country, and in choosing Repre- 
sentatives and officers to discharge the most difficult and momentous 
duties, we are to call to our aid the power of numbers only, which possess 
not the moral or intellectual strength to render the slightest assistance. 
They may be made the dupes and instruments of interested persons, but it 
should be recollected that, like the elephants in battle, they will be as likely 
to trample upon friends as upon foes. No one political organization can 
long hold them, and they will become a tertium quid which will enervate 
rather than strengthen the body-politic. 


VV: 


Reorganizing the Southern States. 


In 1867-68 the former Confederate states formed new governments a 
second time. The situation was quite different from that of 1865. Then, 
under Johnsonian “restoration,” the ex-Confederates had taken a leading 
part and had been elected to all the important officers. Now, under Radical 
reconstruction, with army officers supervising the process, most of the 
former leaders were excluded from voting for or serving as members of the 
constitutional conventions or the newly elected governments—whether or 
not these men had pardons from the President. (Whether they could vote 
in subsequent state elections was to depend upon the provisions of the new 
constitutions and the laws of the new governments. Men of the excluded 
category could not hold either state or federal office, however, until Con- 
gress terminated the disfranchisement under the Fourteenth Amendment.) 

Fresh leaders and fresh voters, in 1867 and 1868, had to come from the 
following groups: (1) the Negroes, (2) those white Southerners not dis- 
franchised by the Fourteenth Amendment, (3) Northern men who had 
moved to the South during or after the war. These people—Negroes and 
so-called “scalawags”’ and “carpetbaggers’—constituted the Republican 
party of the South. From the start, the three elements of the party found it 
difficult to work together. Yet they succeeded in drawing up constitutions 
which, on paper at least, were models of democracy in comparison with the 
previous constitutions. For the first time the South had universal manhood 
suffrage—except in a few of the states, where prominent ex-Confederates 
continued to be denied the vote. Also for the first time, provision was made 
for statewide systems of public education. 

When the elections were held for delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tions, many of the Democrats, even those who were legally entitled to vote, 
stayed away from the polls. When the time came for ratifying the constitu- 
tions and electing governments under them, however, the Democrats gen- 
erally undertook very active campaigns. They not only cast their own 
votes, when they could, but they also tried to control or eliminate the votes 
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of Negroes. In the six states where, in 1868, the Republicans won and the 
constitutions were approved, military rule was ended and authority was 
turned over to the newly elected state officials. In the other four states, 
where the Democrats prevented ratification, the army occupation continued 
for a few more years. 

While the Republicans in the South were trying to set up new govern- 
ments, the Republicans in Congress were trying to remove Johnson from 
the Presidency. The impeachment was not merely an act of spite against 
the man who had tried, and failed, to check the Radical program with his 
vetoes. Johnson remained a threat to the successful execution of the pro- 
gram. Through his power to appoint and direct the military commanders 
and the federal officeholders in the South, he did all he could to frustrate 
Radical reconstruction. 


[19.] 


“We Claim Exactly the Same Rights’ 


ADDRESS OF ALABAMA COLORED CONVENTION, 1867. 


[In May of 1867, very soon after the passage of the first Reconstruction 
Act, Alabama Negroes held a convention in Mobile and drew up an “Address 
of the Colored Convention to the People of Alabama.” This address was pub- 
lished in the Montgomery Daily State Sentinel, May 21, 1867. James S. Allen, 
Reconstruction: the Battle for Democracy, 1865-1876, new edition (New 
York, 1963), pp. 236-41. Reprinted by permission of International Publishers 
Co., Inc.] 


As THERE SEEMS to be considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
“legal rights of the colored man,” it will not be amiss to say that we claim 
exactly the same rights, privileges and immunities as are enjoyed by white 
men—we ask nothing more and will be content with nothing less. All legal 
distinctions between the races are now abolished. The word white is 
stricken from our laws, and every privilege which white men were formerly 
permitted to enjoy, merely because they were white men, now that word is 
stricken out, we are entitled to on the ground that we are men. Color can 
no longer be pleaded for the purpose of curtailing privileges, and every 
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public right, privilege and immunity is enjoyable by every individual mem- 
ber of the public_—This is the touchstone that determines all these points. 
So long as a park or a street is a public park or street the entire public has 
the right to use it; so long as a car or a steamboat is a public conveyance, it 
must carry all who come to it, and serve all alike who pay alike. The law 
no longer knows white nor black, but simply men, and consequently we are 
entitled to ride in public conveyances, hold office, sit on juries and do 
everything else which we have in the past been prevented from doing solely 
on the ground of our color. ... 

We have said that we intend to claim all our rights, and we submit to 
our white friends that it is the height of folly on their part to withhold 
them any longer. One-half of the voters in Alabama are black men, and in a 
few months there is to be an entire reorganization of the State government. 
The new officers—legislative, executive and judicial—will owe their elec- 
tion largely, if not mainly to the colored people, and every one must see 
clearly that the voters will then be certain to require and the officers to 
compel a cessation of all illegal discriminations. The question which every 
man now illegally discriminating against us has to decide is, whether it is 
politic to insist upon gratifying prejudices during a few dull months, with 
the certainty by so doing, of incurring the lasting displeasure of one-half of 
the voting population of the State. We can stand it if they can, but we 
assure them that they are being watched closely, and that their conduct will 
be remembered when we have power. 

There are some good people who are always preaching patience and 
procrastination. They would have us wait a few months, years, or genera- 
tions, until the whites voluntarily give us our rights, but we do not intend 
to wait one day longer than we are absolutely compelled to. Look at our 
demands, and then at theirs. We ask of them simply that they surrender 
unreasonable and unreasoning prejudice; that they cease imitating dog in 
the manger; that they consent to allow others as well as themselves to 
prosper and be happy. But they would have us pay for what we do not get; 
tramp through the broiling sun or pelting rain, or stand upon a platform, 
while empty seats mockingly invite us to rest our wearied limbs; our sick 
must suffer or submit to indignity; we must put up with inconvenience of 
every kind; and the virtuous aspirations of our children must be con- 
tinually checked by the knowledge that no matter how upright their con- 
duct, they will be looked on as less worthy of respect than the lowest 
wretch on earth who wears a white skin. We ask you—only while in 
public, however—to surrender your prejudices,—nothing but prejudices ; 
and you ask us to sacrifice our personal comfort, health, pecuniary 
interests, self-respect, and the future prospects of our children. The men 
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who make such requests must suppose us devoid of spirit and of brains, but 
they will find themselves mistaken. Solemnly and distinctly, we again say 
to you, men of Alabama, that we will not submit voluntarily to such in- 
famous discrimination, and if you will insist upon tramping on the rights 
and outraging the feelings of those who are so soon to pass judgment upon 
you, then upon your own heads will rest the responsibility for the effect of 
your course. 

All over the state of Alabama—all over the South indeed—the colored 
people have with singular unanimity, arrayed themselves under the Repub- 
lican banner, upon the Republican platform, and it is confidently predicted 
that nine-tenths of them will vote the Republican ticket. Do you ask, why 
is this? We answer, because: 


1. The Republican Party opposed and prohibited the extension of 
slavery. 

. It repealed the fugitive slave law. 

. It abolished slavery in the District of Columbia. 

. It abolished slavery in the rebellious states. 

. It abolished slavery throughout the rest of the Union. 

It put down rebellion against the Union. 

. It passed the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and the Civil Rights Bill. 

. It enfranchised the colored people of the District of Columbia. 

. It enfranchised the colored people of the nine territories. 

. It enfranchised the colored people of the ten rebel states. 

. It provided for the formation of new constitutions and state govern- 
ments in those ten states. 

12. It passed new homestead laws, enabling the poor to obtain land. 
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In short, it has gone on, step by step, doing first one thing for us and 
then another, and it now proposes to enfranchise our people all over the 
Union. It is the only party which has ever attempted to extend our priv- 
ileges, and as it has in the past always been trying to do this, it is but 
natural that we should trust it for the future. 

While this has been the course of the Republican Party, the opposition 
has unitedly opposed every one of these measures, and it also now opposes 
the enfranchisement of our people in the North. Everywhere it has been 
against us in the past, and the great majority of its voters hate us as 
cordially now as ever before. It is sometimes alleged that the Republicans 
of the North have not been actuated by love for us in what they have done, 
and therefore that we should not join them; we answer that even if that 
were true they certainly never professed to hate us and the opposition 
party has always been denouncing the “d—n nigger and abolitionist” 
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with equal fervor. When we had no votes to give, the opposition placed us 
and the Republicans in the same boat, and now we reckon we'll stay in it. 
It may be and probably is true that some men acting with the Republican 
Party have cared nothing for the principles of that party; but it is also 
certainly true that ninety-nine-hundredths of all those who were conscien- 
tiously in favor of our rights were and are in the Republican Party, and 
that the great mass of those who hated, slandered and abused us were and 
are in the opposition party. 

The memories of the opposition must be short indeed, to have forgotten 
their language of the past twenty years but we have not forgotten it. 

But, say some of the members of the opposition party, “We intend to 
turn over a new leaf, and will hereafter give you all your rights.” Perhaps 
they would, but we prefer not to put the new wine of political equality into 
the old bottles of “sectional animosity” and ‘“‘caste feeling.” We are some- 
what fearful that those who have always opposed the extensions of rights 
are not sincere in their professions. . 

Another fact should be borne in mind. While a few conservatives are 
making guarded promises to us the masses of that party are cursing us, and 
doing all they can to “make the d—d niggers stay in their place.” If we 
were, therefore, to join that party, it would be simply as servants, and not 
as equals. Some leaders, who needed our votes might treat us decently, but 
the great majority would expect us to stay at home until election day, and 
then vote as our employers dictated. This we respectfully decline doing. It 
seems to us safest to have as little as possible to do with those members of 
the community who delight to abuse us, and they are nearly, if not quite, all 
to be found in the ranks of the opposition party. .. . 

It cannot be disguised, however, that many men calling themselves con- 
servatives are disposed to use unfair means to carry their points. The press 
of Mobile, and other parts of the State, contain numerous threats that 
those colored people who do not vote as their employers command, will be 
discharged ; that the property-holders will combine, import white laborers, 
and discharge their colored hands, etc. Numerous instances have come to 
our knowledge of persons who have already been discharged because they 
attended Republican meetings, and great numbers more have been threat- 
ened. “Vote as we command, or starve,” is the argument these men pro- 
pose to make [use] of, and with it they expect to succeed. 

In this expectation they will be mistaken, and we warn them before it is 
prosecuted any further, that their game is a dangerous one for themselves. 
The property which they hold was nearly all earned by the sweat of our 
brows—not theirs. It has been forfeited to the Government by the treason 
of its owners, and is liable to be confiscated whenever the Republican Party 
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demands it. The great majority of that party is now opposed to 
confiscation, but if the owners of property use the power which it gives 
them to make political slaves of the poor, a cry will go up to Congress 
which will make the party a unit for confiscation. 

Conservatives of Alabama, do you propose to rush upon certain destruc- 
tion? Are you mad, that you threaten to pursue a policy which could only 
result in causing thousands of men to cry out to their leaders, “Our wives 
and little ones are starving because we stood by you; because we would not 
be slaves!” When the nation abolished slavery, you used your local govern- 
ments to neutralize and defeat its action, and the nation answered by abol- 
ishing your governments and enfranchising us. If you now use your prop- 
erty to neutralize or defeat this, its last act, it will answer by taking away 
the property you are only allowed to retain through its unparalleled mercy 
and which you have proved yourselves so unworthy of retaining. . . . 

So complete, indeed, will be our victory, that our opponents will become 
disheartened unless they can divide us. This is the great danger which we 
have to guard against. The most effectual method of preserving our unity 
will be for us to always act together—never to hold separate political 
meetings or caucuses. It may take some time for us to get to pulling to- 
gether well, but perseverance and honest endeavor will overcome all obsta- 
cles. In nominations for office we expect that there will be no discrimina- 
tions on account of color by either wing, but that the most capable and 
honest men will always be put in nomination. We understand full well that 
our people are too deficient in education to be generally qualified to fill the 
higher offices, but when qualified men are found, they must not be rejected 
for being black. 

This lack of education, which is the consequence of our long servitude, 
and which so diminishes our powers for good, should not be allowed to 
characterize our children when they come upon the stage of action, and we 
therefore earnestly call upon every member of the Republican Party to 
demand the establishment of a thorough system of common schools through- 
out the State. It will benefit every citizen of the State, and, indeed, of the 
Union, for the well-being of each enures to the advantage of all. In a 
Republic, education is especially necessary, as the ignorant are always lia- 
ble to be led astray by the arts of the demagogue. 

With education secured to all; with the old and helpless properly cared 
for; with justice everywhere impartially administered, Alabama will com- 
mence a career of which she will have just cause to be proud. We shall all 
be prosperous and happy. The sad memories of the past will be forgotten 
amid the joys of the present and the prospect of the future. 
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“They Are Not All Called Carpetbaggers”’ 


DEFINITIONS OF “CARPETBAGGER” AND “‘SCALAWAG,” 1871. 


[The term carpetbagger had been used occasionally, before the war, to 
designate a fly-by-night banker on the Western frontier who gathered in 
money from depositors and then disappeared. In 1867 the term began to be 
applied to Northern Republicans in the South. It implied that these were root- 
less and penniless men who had arrived with all their possessions in a carpet- 
bag, a common kind of valise covered with carpeting material. The term 
scalawag had been used, in a general sense, to mean any good-for-nothing and 
rascally person. It came to mean, in a specific sense, a Southern white Re- 
publican, and it implied that all such Republicans were worthless rogues. Both 
terms were emotionally loaded; neither was objective or descriptive. [llustra- 
tions of contemporary usage are found in the testimony of Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, the famouse Confederate cavalry commander from Tennessee, in the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs 
in the Late Insurrectionary States, 13 vols. (Washington, 1872), XIII, 25; 
the report of the minority of the Joint Select Committee, ibid., I, 522-23; an 
1871 Senate speech by Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, in M. M. Miller, ed., 
Great Debates in American History, 14 vols. (New York, 1913), VIII, 192; 
and an 1871 Senate speech by Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, ibid., pp. 198-99.] 


N. B. Forrest’s Testimony 


Question. Do you CALL everybody who was in the rebel army and after- 
wards joined the republicans—do you call them scalawags ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, generally. 

Question. And the people from the North who go down there are called 
carpet-baggers? 

Answer. They are distinguished in that way; they are not all called 
carpet-baggers. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. There is a difference betwixt them. Some men go down there 
and go to planting, and do not have anything to do with politics ; behave 
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themselves, and do not mix with the negroes more than white people. They 
are looked upon as a different class of people. 

Question. They are not called carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. I do not know that they are called anything except Southern 
citizens. I know some men who stand as fair in Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Alabama as anybody we have there. 

Question. Men who go there, spend money, attend to business, and keep 
out of politics ? 

Answer. I suppose they vote; but then they are not running all over the 
country holding Loyal Leagues and negro meetings. 

Question. Making stump speeches ? 

Answer. Yes sir; but they are quiet people, attending to their business as 
most other people do. 

Question. What do you call Southern gentlemen who go about the coun- 
try making democratic speeches, organizing the democratic party, and get- 
ting it into line? 

Answer. They are called democrats, I reckon. 


Ku Klux Committee Minority Report 


The genus carpet-bagger has been mainly the cause of the present de- 
plorable condition of affairs in South Carolina; he is the demon of discord 
and anarchy; his infernal schemes and intrigues with the negroes have 
thrown a whole people into utter and hopeless despair. No clan of knaves 
and scoundrels who have ever scourged or disgraced humanity was better 
or more truthfully described than does the pen-picture portray the carpet- 
bagger of South Carolina, which has been hung up for the scorn and 
detestation of all honest men by one of the great republican leaders of the 
North, Horace Greeley, when he describes him as follows: 

“They are fellows who crawled down South in the track of our armies, 
generally at a very safe distance in the rear; some of them on sutlers’ 
wagons; some bearing cotton permits ; some of them looking sharply to see 
what might turn up; and they remain there. They at once ingratiated 
themselves with the blacks—simple, credulous, ignorant men, very glad to 
welcome and to follow any whites who professed to be the champions of 
their rights. Some of them got elected senators, other representatives, some 
sheriffs, some judges, and so on. And there they stand, right in the public 
eye, stealing and plundering, many of them with both arms around negroes, 
and their hands in their rear pocket, seeing if they cannot pick a paltry 
dollar out of them.” 
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F. P. Blair’s View 


In the nature of things, a set of men go down South, naked adventurers, 
lusting for the spoils of a State; they make use of these ignorant and 
superstitious negroes ; convene them in secret leagues, sworn societies, and 
let them loose to depredate upon the property and upon the lives of the 
citizens there. 


Oliver P. Morton’s Defense 


. . . When the war ended many men who had been in the Union army 
remained in the South, intending to make it their home and identify them- 
selves with its fortunes. Others emigrated from the North, taking with 
them large capital, believing that the South presented fine prospects for 
business, individual success, and general prosperity. In the reconstruction 
of the Southern States it so happened, and was, in fact, necessary, that 
many of these men should be elected to office and take a leading part in the 
government of the States in which they settled. This was their right and 
the natural result of the circumstances by which they were surrounded ; but 
they were denounced as adventurers and intruders, and the odious slang of 
“carpet-baggers” was reéchoed by the Democracy of the North, who sent 
word to the South that these men had no rights they were bound to 
respect. 

Emigration is a part of the genius of the American people. They are 
composed of those who came from abroad or their descendants. To emi- 
grate from State to State, and there to enjoy all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, is guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
it is an odious and anti-American doctrine that a man has no right to be 
elected to an office in a State because he was not born in it or has not lived 
in it many years. When we consider the circumstances under which the 
Territories were settled and new States formed, the rapid transition of our 
population from one part of the country to another, we shall comprehend 
the infamy and villainy of this slang against “carpet-baggers.” 

Why, sir, it is the same spirit in another form which a few years ago 
attempted to deny equal political rights to men of foreign birth and insisted 
that the offices should be held only by those who were born upon the soil ; 
and it is humiliating that any portion of the people of the North should 
endeavor to excite the people of the South against their own citizens who 
have gone there to find homes. What the South needs is emigrants with 
carpet bags well filled with capital to revive industry, organize labor, and 
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develop her resources; and the howl against this class of citizens is insane 
and suicidal. 

Those who were born in the South and remained faithful to the Govern- 
ment, or have since joined the Republican party, are stigmatized as the 
“scalawags,” as low persons of the baser sort, disgraced and degraded by 
every opprobrious epithet, and all of this execrable Billingsgate is 
reéchoed, with additions, in the North. 
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“To Control the Negro Vote” 


A LETTER FROM TENNESSEE, 1868. 


[A Northerner, W. M. Connelly, wrote to Thaddeus Stevens from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on February 9, 1868, to describe the relationship among 
carpetbaggers, scalawags, and Negroes in that state. Thaddeus Stevens Papers, 
Library of Congress. ] 


THE ACTIVE POLITICIANS of Tennessee who belong to the Republican 
party are of two very distinct sorts. The first are those Northern men whe 
came to Tennessee during or since the war. The others are native loyal 
Tennesseeans. Many of the former class were abolitionists in the North 
and their feelings are generally strongly antislavery. Many Tennessee loyal- 
ists were formerly slave owners or hirers or . . . had such education as 
has given them strong prejudices against black equality. The loyalty of the 
Northern-born Tennessee radicals is not often questioned, but the native 
Tennesseans are jealous of such men aspiring to office and in many cases 
regard the Northern-born Tennesseeans as mere office-hunting adventurers 
who came South with no intention of permanently residing here. This is 
why one section of the Radical party of Tennessee is often sneered at by 
the other as “carpetbag fellows,” “bummers,” and the like. The Northern- 
born loyalists retort upon their native-born brethren by allegations that 
they some time or other assisted the rebellion or maintained slavery, and 
either of these facts prejudices the minds of the colored people. . . . 
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The great aim of the radical politicians of Tennessee of all classes is to 

exclude as many white conservatives from voting as possible and to control 
the Negro vote. With universal suffrage, neither they nor the blacks would 
stand much chance. To control the Negro vote and thus secure personal 
‘advantages, some of them associate intimately, socially, with the blacks. 
Thus the recent radical candidate for mayor of Memphis (Dr. Beecher) 
. . . took board at a Negro boarding house where no other white ate or 
lodged. The radicals of Northern birth, having naturally more antislavery 
feeling and wishing to counterbalance the personal influence of those who 
are native Tennessee loyalists, are more ready to sustain new rights or 
claim new privileges for the blacks than the other section of the radical 
party, and as a result these Northern-born radicals have a larger share of 
the confidence of the colored population than the others have. . . . 

The claims of the blacks for a larger share of the offices are likely, at no 
distant day, to be a cause of some embarrassment to the radical party. 
They now hold party offices by appointment. They are likely, though fewer 
than whites, to claim nearly all offices because they far outnumber the white 
radicals in this State. Colored people are exceedingly fond of dignity, show, 
position, office. Many of them are smart and have some education. A still 
larger number would be exceedingly gratified if they could get office and 
live easily on it. . . . The wish of the blacks to hold office is stimulated by 
the fact that they are conscious that they are often fooled by demagogues 
who make great pretensions of being their friends. They feel that it may be 
safer to trust their rights to one of their own race than to any white man 
. . . . No republican who favors allowing the disfranchised to vote again 
stands the ghost of a chance to get Negro support for any office. The 
compactness of the blacks on this issue makes the Republican party of 
Tennessee almost a unit in rejecting all measures that look to a speedy 
removal of disabilities from whites who have been disloyal. .. . 

The great impediment of the Republican party of this State is the incom- 
petence of its leaders. The talent and ability of the State went mostly into 
the rebellion. . . . If the radical party found a man of moderate ability, he 
was liable to be truly charged with having been at some time a vehement 
supporter of the rebellion or with being a needy adventurer with no perma- 
nent stake in or real regard for the South. . . . Of the Northern-born 
radicals who have figured in this State during the last two or three years, I 
could give a long list of men who after grabbing at many places finally 
played out and left. Of those now prominent in Memphis, I can name a 
dozen who will certainly be gone within a couple of years to Cheyenne or 
elsewhere. So of Nashville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga. 


‘\ 
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“They Are Much Too Excited” 


LETTERS FROM FLORIDA, 1868. 


[Not all the carpetbaggers were Radicals. Harrison Reed, from Wisconsin, 
emerged as the first Republican governor of Florida and the top politician of 
the state. Some of the other carpetbaggers thought him much too conservative 
on such questions as Negro rights. At the constitutional convention a group of 
Northerners known as the “mule team”—Daniel Richards, a white man from 
Illinois ; Liberty Billings, a white man from New Hampshire; and William U. 
Saunders, a Negro from Maryland—attempted in vain to control the conven- 
tion and frustrate Reed. The story of the convention fight is told in a letter of 
January 29, 1868, which a newspaper correspondent sent from Tallahassee to 
the New York Tribune, and in a series of letters which Richards wrote from 
Tallahassee and Jacksonville to Illinois Congressman Elihu B. Washburne. 
New York Tribune, February 8, 1868; Elihu B. Washburne Papers, Library 
of Congress. ] 


[ Tallahassee, January 29, 1868] PERHAPS THE STORMY weather affects 
the minds and acts of the political thunderers now present in Tallahassee. 
Certain it is there is a storm brewing . . . that may prostrate all hope of 
reconstruction this season and, by preventing the formation of a constitu- 
tion, leave the State government another year or longer in the hands of the 

present Rebel government. 

The stormy element of the Convention and lobby—known as the “Reed 
Party,” “Conservative Party,” or “Opposition Party,” that is, opposition 
to the Billings party—comprises, its members believe, strength enough to 
oust Billings from his seat whenever they can bring the guns to bear which 
they have been mounting, under cover of darkness and caucus, every night 
since the Convention met. 

The bitterness existing between those factions is almost as bitter as 
between Radicals and Rebels. The “opposition” complaint is “that stran- 

"gers have come into the State and have undertaken its reorganization with- 
out giving ‘the Southern loyalists’ a fair share of the responsibilities and 
honors of reconstruction.” As an impartial observer, I do not see the point 
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of this argument. It is true that Messrs Billings, Richards, and Saunders, 
&c., are claimed to be non-residents or ineligible to seats and, for aught I 
know, may be “political adventurers” who have come into the State for the 
purpose of reconstructing it . . . but I cannot help noting among those 
opposed to the “mule team” there are also some “Yankee adventurers,” 
including Messrs Dennett, Osborn, Purman, Cessna, &c., in the Conven- 
tion, and the great power behind the throne, Harrison Reed, United States 
Mail Agent and, as some persons fear, a secret agent of Andrew Johnson 
to prevent reconstruction at all hazards, even if it must be by breaking up 
the Convention. . 

A resolution was offered to secure what money there was in the State 
Treasury and also to issue scrip to members for their pay. It appears that 
the Hon. Harrison Reed, Republican patriot, Union-lover, and Billings- 
hater, lately made an official journey to Washington, as United States Mail 
Agent for Florida, where he induced a few patriotic gentlemen to place 
funds in his hands for the purpose of purchasing this scrip “upon such 
terms as would make it an object to them.” These are his words: “(But not 
unless we succeeded in organizing the Convention upon a permanent 
basis,” which means purging the Convention of Billings and Company. 

I have seen a letter, and am promised a copy, written by Mr. Reed while 
in Washington, Jan. 8, that seems to exult in the idea that “the President 
has completely checkmated Congress, and the Supreme Court will declare 
the reconstruction acts unconstitutional.” The tone and general sentiment 
of the letter is Johnsonian. .. . 

From what has transpired this evening, and from much conversation 
with various parties, including Reed & Gleason, who hold the purse-strings 
in the lobby, I gather that an effort will be made tomorrow morning to 
“purge the Convention,” and as the money power rules in all things in this 
country, I presume they will succeed. . . . 

I do not think the majority of the delegates are fit to make a constitution 
for any State. They are too much excited—too bitter—too much inclined 
to electioneer for the offices that are to be created under the Constitution. 

[Tallahassee, February 2, 1868] You have probably seen by the N. Y. 
Tribune that we are having exciting times here. We are doing nothing 
towards making a Constitution and every day for a week past it has looked 
as though we must break up in a row. When I was elected President I 
received some 23 out of the 25 votes cast. There were some 30 delegates 
present at the organization out of the 46 elected. Since that time some 8 or 
10 of Johnson’s office holders have come on and 4 or 5 of the delegates and 
they are running a hotel free of expense and are pouring out money and 
whiskey profusely, to try and break up the organization of the Convention. 
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We have had a desperate struggle with them and the odds are against us. 
Harrison Reed, A. Johnson’s Mail Agent for this State and Georgia, told 
Solon Robinson that P. M. General Randall had told them to draw on him 
for $13,500 at any time he might think best. And they are constantly 
caucussing and using money and whiskey to corrupt the delegates, until for 
a week past they have been very confident of succeeding in turning me out 
of the Chair, and then reorganize the Convention, and turn out some 4 of 
us of the “Mule Team” who have been elected and ordered here by Genl 
Pope, and then run the Convention and the State in their own way. As I 
wrote you, nearly all of our delegates are poor. Probably 34 of them have to 
borrow money to come with, and of course all those of easy virtue soon fall 
a prey to these minions of the devil and A. Johnson, who have plenty of 
money. The contest has been a fearful one, and how it will end God only 
knows. 

[Tallahassee, February 11, 1868] All the office holders under Johnson 
had been at work with promises of office, whiskey, and money some ten 
days, and the struggle was becoming fearful. The outside pressure was 
perfectly awful. Randall (P. M. General’s brother) was here aiding the 
opposition with money and promises. For three long days I let the debate 
go on and then brought them to a vote, which was a test of the relative 
strength, and the opposition was beaten by the close vote of 22 to 21. 

We then adjourned to the next Tuesday, and when we got together on 
Tuesday not one of the opposition came: near, but they had all left the city. 
Most of them, it seems, had absconded to a city about 25 miles from here 
and then sent messengers out after two of the delegates elected who were 
not expecting to come near the Convention, as they were too much in 
sympathy with the rebels to attend our Convention. 

We went to work on Tuesday most vigorously to make a Constitution. 
We had been very much annoyed by the outside lobby, and for some hours 
each day, Tuesday, Wednesday, & Thursday, we sat with closed doors but 
published all our proceedings every morning. 

We got our Constitution completed and signed on Saturday and sent a 
messenger to confer with General Meade and adjourned over until next 
Saturday. 

Last night the absconding delegates came back in force and after mid- 
night broke into the Capitol, and between the hours of 12 and two o’clock 
they went through the farce of organizing the Convention. 

We learn that they have succeeded in getting the two delegates who have 
never been in the Convention to join them, and now claiming we acted all 
the time without a quorum, and that they now have a majority and ask to 
be recognized as the Convention. 
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As we never had occasion to record the yeas and nays, our minutes of 
course do not show but what there was always a majority of the delegates 
elected present, and we did have a majority of all ever in attendance and 
sworn in. We made a rule that a majority of those delegates legally 
qualified and sworn should constitute a quorum. Today the bolting, ab- 
sconding, disorganizing delegates are in session. Our Constitution has gone 
to General Meade for his approval, and we expect this other concern will 
turn out another Constitution in a few days, and then somebody in author- 
ity must decide between the two. 

I have no fears in relation to the ultimate result. We have an excellent 
Constitution, and if General Meade will let us go to the people with it, we 
will see that it is ratified by an overwhelming majority at the polls. 

We have put a state ticket in nomination that will sweep the state, and 
are now ready to swing out into the canvass. 

We disfranchise just those Congress has disfranchised by the reconstruc- 
tion acts, and remove disability by a vote of two thirds of the legislature, 
provide for common schools and a homestead law, and provide that all 
charters granted shall be subject to be amended or repealed at any time. 

We do not interfere at all with private rights, but all property is to be 
taxed equally throughout the state, and a poll tax of not more than one 
dollar exclusively for school purposes. 

No distinction is to be made on account of race or color in any system or 
institutions within the state. 

We feel quite certain that our Constitution will be popular with the 
people and acceptable to Congress. 

[P. S.] Since writing the within, our absconding Conservatives have 
organized or pretended to do so and have gone through the ridiculous farce 
of turning out three of us on account of our not being entitled to vote at the 
polls. I was refused a vote last fall because the Florida laws require a six 
months residence in the county. I have been in the State about 2 years. 

[Jacksonville, May 18, 1868] It is now ascertained that Harrison Reed 
on the day of the election, in order to defeat a colored man who is a good 
Republican, not only voted for one of the bitterest rebels in the state for 
State Senator but advised all his friends to do the same. He voted the rebel 
county ticket knowing that his could not be elected, and hoping thereby to 
defeat the regular Republican ticket. He is a nice man to be asking anything 
at the hands of Republicans. 

It is with sadness we learn that the greatest traitor of the century is 
acquitted. News of the failure to convict Johnson will be like Greek fire 
throughout the entire South. 

May the Lord save our country from the consuming conflagration. 
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The eyes of rebels sparkle like those of the fiery serpent. They hope they 
have found their “Lost Cause,” and think they see it. I am not certain but 
they are right. 


[23.] 


“IT Am No Scalawag”’ 


A LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI, 1868. 


[Mississippi was one of the four states whose proposed constitutions were 
defeated in 1868. At that time the most prominent of the state’s Republicans 
was James L. Alcorn. Born in Kentucky, Alcorn had spent most of his life in 
Mississippi. He opposed secession in 1861 but afterwards served briefly, and 
grudgingly, as a Confederate army officer. In a letter to Congressman Elihu B. 
Washburne, June 29, 1868, he gave his impressions of Mississippi affairs. 
Elihu B. Washburne Papers, Library of Congress. ] 


LoNnG BEFORE THIS reaches you, you will have seen the constitution 
submitted by the convention to the people of this state has been rejected. 
This constitution was the most conservative of any that has been submitted 
to the Southern people under the reconstruction acts. The causes which 
have led to this result, you doubtless will understand. The impeachment 
failure has revived the spirit of the rebellion; it comes with more than its 
original wrath. Nothing but the presence of the federal bayonet saved the 
opponents of Democracy, or I should say the friends of the government, 
from being driven from the state. The proscriptions of 1861 were not so 
fierce as those of the present day. I was told by a friend, but the other day, 
that but for fear of the military power, I would not be permitted to remain 
in the state. The statement was true, and the poor Negroes, God help them 
if Democracy is to rule the land. Can it be possible that the Northern 
people have made the Negro free, but to be returned the slave of society, to 
bear in such slavery the vindictive resentments that the satraps of Davis 
maintain today towards the people of the North? Better a thousand times 
for the Negro that the government should return him to the custody of his 
original owner, where he would have a master to look after his well being, 
than that his neck should be placed under the heel of a society vindictive 
towards him because he is free. 
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But this is not what I wished to write about. The constitution is de- 
feated. It has been done under the management of the President and by the 
threats, bribes, and force used by the heads of Democracy in the State. 
. . . Is there no chance to impeach Johnson? He has interposed to re- 
store Gov. Humphreys. Will you stand by and permit this to be done? Will 
you permit the hundreds of office holders in Mississippi, who curse the 
government day by day, to continue in their places defying your authority? 

They say in their secret counsels that Genl [Nathan Bedford] Forrest 
has gone to New York to attend the [Democratic national] convention, 
and while there, troops will be organized, and that if they fail in the elec- 
tion the tocsin of war will be sounded, and that they will fly to arms and, 
with the help of the Northern Democrats, the Republicans of Congress will 
be put to the sword & the Negroes will be returned to slavery. No leading 
intelligent person talks this openly. I hear it through the more violent of 
the ignorant classes. 

I am a Southerner. I love peace rather than war. I have hoped for 
honorable and favorable terms in the settlement of the question of restora- 
tion, but I had rather see the country charred by the flames of a ten years 
war than see the Jeff Davis tyranny again revived in the land. The Repub- 
lican party has everything staked on the issue; they must play boldly, or 
they are beaten... . 

The convention of the state passed an ordinance providing that, if the 
constitution should be rejected, the executive committee appointed by the 
convention should have power to reassemble the convention. It is whis- 
pered that the citizens of Jackson & vicinity have determined that the 
convention shall not reassemble, that Ku Klux clans will be organized and 
they will be driven out... . 

I write this to you not to be printed but to advise you of the condition of 
things among us. I am no scalawag, or carpet bagger. I had over a hundred 
slaves set free by the war, and [am] now perhaps the largest planter in the 
state, a Southerner by blood and education but a friend of humanity, a 
friend to the poor, docile Negro race, a friend to law and order, but if this 
is impossible, then bloody war or anything else rather than a restoration of 
the Jeff Davis power with such cruel murderers as Forrest to rule over me. 


VI. 
—- =< >. 


The Ku Klux Reaction. 


While the Republicans in the South were trying to launch their new 
regimes, they had to face the hostility of native whites who roamed the 
country in secret, terrorist bands. Some of these were local and informal 
groups, but many were affiliated with larger organizations of various 
names, such as the Knights of the White Camellia or the Ku Klux Klan. 
The most widespread and most familiar was the Klan. It was so famous, or 
so infamous, that the term Ku Klux came to be commonly applied to 
almost any terrorist group or activity, whether related to the actual Klan 
organization or not. 

Armed nightriders, often disguised in peaked hoods and flowing robes, 
helped to defeat the reconstructed constitutions in the four states whose 
constitutions were voted down in 1868. They also helped to carry Louisi- 
ana for the Democratic presidential candidate that year. They threatened to 
overthrow the state governments which the Republicans had managed to 
set up. Before the end of 1870, with the aid of the Klan and similar 
organizations, the Democrats had recovered control in Virginia, Georgia, 
and North Carolina. 

Federal troops continued to be garrisoned at strategic points in the 
South. Even after a state had been readmitted and military rule ended, the 
soldiers were not completely withdrawn, though their numbers were re- 
duced. The numbers were never very large, never more than twenty thou- 
sand, all told. There was some question, even in the minds of many con- 
gressmen, concerning the legality of using these soldiers to police elections 
and prevent intimidation at the polls in a readmitted state. To remove any 
doubt, Congress in 1870 and 1871 passed acts for the enforcement of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. These authorized the President to employ troops 
and to impose martial law in order to deal with insurrectionary ‘“‘combina- 
tions” in the South. In nine South Carolina counties martial law was 
proclaimed, hundreds of alleged Klansmen were arrested and tried, and a 
number of these were convicted. During 1871 the troops went to the assist- 
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ance of state officials on two hundred separate occasions. The next year 
the federal forces occupied three state capitalh—Montgomery, New Or- 
leans, and Little Rock—to put down disturbances arising from election 
disputes. 

By that time the Ku Klux Klan, as such, had practically ceased to exist, 
though the Ku Klux spirit had by no means disappeared. 


[24.] 


“IT Intend To Kill the Radicals’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH N. B. FORREST, 1868. 


[The Ku Klux Klan originated in Tennessee in 1865, and from there it 
spread to other Southern states. Its first top leader, with the title of Grand 
Wizard, was Nathan Bedford Forrest, the famed ex-Confederate cavalry 
commander. Forrest intended to use the Klan, if necessary, as an army against 
the militia—largely colored-—of Tennessee’s Radical governor, William G. 
(“Parson”) Brownlow. Every Klansman, from Forrest on down, swore upon 
joining that he would never reveal the secrets of the organization. Hence 
Forrest was evasive in answering questions about the Klan. Yet he was rather 
frank, at least on certain points, when a reporter for the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial interviewed him in Memphis on August 28, 1868. Report of the Joint 
Select Committee to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late In- 
surrectionary States, 13 vols. (Washington, 1872), XIII, 32-34.) — 


To-DAY I HAVE ENJOYED “big talks” enough to have gratified any of the 
famous Indian chiefs who have been treating with General Sherman for the 
past two years. First I met General N. B. Forrest, then General Gideon A. 
Pillow, and Governor Isham G. Harris. My first visit was to General 
Forrest, whom I found at his office, at 8 o’clock this morning, hard at 
work, although complaining of an illness contracted at the New York con- 
vention. The New Yorkers must be a bad set indeed, for I have not met a 
single delegate from the Southern States who has not been ill ever since he 
went there. But to General Forrest. Now that the southern people have 
elevated him to the position of their great leader and oracle, it may not be 
amiss to preface my conversation with him with a brief sketch of the 
gentleman. 
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I cannot better personally describe him than by borrowing the language 
of one of his biographers. “In person he is six feet one inch and a half in 
height, with broad shoulders, a full chest, and symmetrical, muscular 
limbs; erect in carriage, and weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds ; 
dark-gray eyes, dark hair, mustache, and beard worn upon the chin; a set 
of regular white teeth, and clearly cut features”; which, altogether, make 
him rather a handsome man for one forty-seven years of age. 

Previous to the war—in 1852—he left the business of planter, and came 
to this city and engaged in the business of ‘‘negro-trader,” in which traffic 
he seems to have been quite successful, for, by 1861, he had become the 
owner of two plantations a few miles below here, in Mississippi, on which 
he produced about a thousand bales of cotton each year, in the mean time 
carrying on the negro-trading. In June, 1861, he was authorized by Gover- 
nor Harris to recruit a regiment of cavalry for the war, which he did, and 
which was the nucleus around which he gathered the army which he com- 
manded as a lieutenant general at the end of the war. 

After being seated in his office, I said: 

“General Forrest, I came especially to learn your views in regard to the 
condition of your civil and political affairs in the State of Tennessee, and 
the South generally. . . . What are your feelings toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment, general ?” 

“T loved the old Government in 1861; I love the old Constitution yet. I 
think it the best government in the world if administered as it was before 
the war. I do not hate it; I am opposing now only the radical revolutionists 
who are trying to destroy it. I believe that party to be composed, as I know 
it is in Tennessee, of the worst men on God’s earth—men who would hesi- 
tate at no crime, and who have only one object in view, to enrich them- 
selves.” 

“In the event of Governor Brownlow’s calling out the militia, do you 
think there will be any resistance offered to their acts?” I asked. 

“That will depend upon circumstances. If the militia are simply called 
out, and do not interfere with or molest any one, I do not think there will 
be any fight. If, on the contrary, they do what I believe they will do, 
commit outrages, or even one outrage, upon the people, they and Mr. 
Brownlow’s government will be swept out of existence; not a radical will 
be left alive. If the militia are called out, we cannot but look upon it as a 
declaration of war, because Mr. Brownlow has already issued his proc- 
lamation directing them to shoot down the Ku-Klux wherever they find 
them; and he calls all southern men Ku-Klux.” 

“Why, general, we people up north have regarded the Ku-Klux Klan as 
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an organization which existed only in the frightened imaginations of a few 
politicians.” 

“Well, sir, there is such an organization, not only in Tennessee but all 
over the South, and its numbers have not been exaggerated.” 

“What are its numbers, general ?” 

“In Tennessee there are over forty thousand ; in all the Southern States 
about five hundred and fifty thousand men.” 

“What is the character of the organization, may I inquire?” 

“Yes, sir. It is a protective, political, military organization. I am willing 
to show any man the constitution of the society. The members are sworn to 
recognize the Government of the United States. It does not say anything at 
all about the government of the State of Tennessee. Its objects originally 
were protection against Loyal Leagues and the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic; but after it became general it was found that political matters and 
interests could best be promoted within it, and it was then made a political 
organization, giving its support, of course, to the democratic party.” 

“But is the organization connected throughout the State ?” 

“Yes; it is. In each voting precinct there is a captain, who, in addition to 
his other duties, is required to make out a list of names of men in his 
precinct, giving all the radicals and all the democrats who are positively 
known, and showing also the doubtfull on both sides and of both colors. 
This list of names is forwarded to the grand commander of the State, who 
is thus enabled to know who are our friends and who are not.” 

“Can you, or are you at liberty, to give me the name of the commanding 
officer of this State?” 

“No; it would be impolitic.”’ 

“Then I suppose that there can be no doubt of a conflict if the militia 
interfere with the people; is that your view ?” 

“Yes, sir; if they attempt to carry out Governor Brownlow’s proc- 
lamation, by shooting down Ku-Klux—for he calls all southern men Ku- 
Klux—if they go to hunting down and shooting these men, there will be 
war, and a bloodier one than we have ever witnessed. I have told these 
radicals here what they might expect in such an event. I have no powder to 
burn killing negroes. I intend to kill the radicals. I have told them this and 
more. There is not a radical leader in this town but is a marked man; and 
if a trouble should break out, not one of them would be left alive. I have 
told them that they were trying to create a disturbance and then slip out 
and leave the consequences to fall upon the negro; but they can’t do it. 
Their houses are picketed, and when the fight comes not one of them 
would ever get out of this town alive. We don’t intend they shall ever get 
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out of the country. But I want it distinctly understood that I am opposed 
to any war, and will only fight in self-defense. If the militia attack us, we 
will resist to the last ; and, if necessary, I think I could raise 40,000 men in 
five days ready for the field.” 

~ “Do you think, general, that the Ku-Klux have been of any benefit to the 
State?” 

. “No doubt of it. Since its organization the leagues have quit killing and 
murdering our people. They were some foolish young men who put masks 
on their faces and rode over the country frightening negroes; but orders 
have been issued to stop that, and it has ceased. You may say further that 
three members of the Ku-Klux have been court-martialed and shot for 
violations of the orders not to disturb or molest people.” 

“Are you a member of the Ku-Klux, general ?” 

“T am not; but am in sympathy and will cooperate with them. I know 
they are charged with many crimes that they are not guilty of. A case in 
point is the killing of Bierfield at Franklin, a few days ago. I sent a man up 
there especially to investigate the case, and report to me, and I have his 
letter here now, in which he states that they had nothing to do with it as 
an organization.” 

“What do you think of negro suffrage ?” 

“T am opposed to it under any and all circumstances, and in our conven- 
tion urged our party not to commit themselves at all upon the subject. If 
the negroes vote to enfranchise us, I do not think I would favor their 
disfranchisement. We will stand by those who help us. And here I want you 
to understand distinctly I am not an enemy to the negro. We want him 
here among us; he is the only laboring class we have; and, more than that, 
I would sooner trust him than the white scalawag or carpet-bagger.” 


[25.] 


“And Asked If I Was Ready To Die” 


THE STORY OF A NEGRO PREACHER, tye 


[In 1871 the Joint Select Committee of Congress investigated the Ku Klux 
Klan. Subcommittees visited the Southern states and held extensive hearings. 
Many men of both races and both parties testified. One of the Negroes was 
Elias Hill, of York County, South Carolina. The Republicans on the Joint 
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Select Committee considered Hill’s case as such a revealing illustration of the 
Klan’s aims and operations that they quoted his testimony, with a prefatory 
paragraph, in their majority report. Report of the Joint Select Committee to 
Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States, 13 
vols. (Washington, 1872), I, 44-46.] 


Exras Hitt ts a remarkable character. He is crippled in both legs and 
arms, which are shriveled by rheumatism; he cannot walk, cannot help 
himself, has to be fed and cared for personally by others ; was in early life a 
slave, whose freedom was purchased, his father buying his mother and 
getting Elias along with her, as a burden of which his master was glad to 
be rid. Stricken at seven years old with disease, he never was afterward 
able to walk, and he presents the appearance of a dwarf with the limbs of a 
child, the body of a man, and a finely developed intellectual head. He 
learned his letters and to read by calling the school children into the cabin 
as they passed, and also learned to write. He became a Baptist preacher, 
and after the war engaged in teaching colored children, and conducted the 
business correspondence of many of his colored neighbors. He is a man of 
blameless character, of unusual intelligence, speaks good English, and we 
put the story of his wrongs in his own language: 

“On the night of the 5th of last May, after I had heard a great deal of 
what they had done in that neighborhood, they came. It was between 12 and 
1 o’clock at night when I was awakened and heard the dogs barking, and 
something walking, very much like horses. As I had often laid awake 
listening for such persons, for they had been all through the neighborhood, 
and disturbed all men and many women, I supposed that it was them. They 
came in a very rapid manner, and I could hardly tell whether it was the 
sound of horses or men. At last they came to my brother’s door, which is in 
the same yard, and broke open the door and attacked his wife, and I heard 
her screaming and mourning. I could not understand what they said, for; 
they were talking in an outlandish and unnatural tone, which I had heard 
they generally used at a negro’s house. I heard them knocking around in 
her house. I was lying in my little cabin in the yard. At last I heard them 
have her in the yard. She was crying and the Ku-Klux were whipping her: 
to make her tell where I lived. I heard her say, ‘Yon is his house.’ She has 
told me since that they first asked who had taken me out of her house. 
They said, ‘Where’s Elias?’ She said, ‘He doesn’t stay here; yon is his 
house.’ They were then in the yard, and I had heard them strike her five or 
six licks when I heard her say this. Some one then hit my door. It flew 
open. One ran in the house, and stopping about the middle of the house, 
which is 2 small cabin, he turned around, as it seemed to me as I lay there 
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awake, and said, ‘Who’s here?’ Then I knew they would take me, and I 
answered, ‘I am here.’ He shouted for joy, as it seemed, ‘Here he is! Here 
he is! We have found him!’ and he threw the bedclothes off of me and 
caught me by one arm, while another man took me by the other and they 
carried me into the yard between the houses, my brother’s and mine, and 
put me on the ground beside a boy. The first thing they asked me was, 
‘Who did that burning? Who burned our houses ?’—gin-houses, dwelling- 
houses and such. Some had been burned in the neighborhood. I told them it 
was not me; I could not burn houses; it was unreasonable to ask me. Then 
they hit me with their fists, and said I did it, I ordered it. They went on 
asking me didn’t I tell the black men to ravish all the white women. No, I 
answered them. They struck me again with their fists on my breast, and 
then they went on, ‘When did you hold a night-meeting of the Union 
League, and who were the officers? Who was the president?’ I told them I 
had been the president, but that there had been no Union League meeting 
held at that place where they were formerly held since away in the fall. 
This was the 5th of May. They said that Jim Raney, that was hung, had 
been at my house since the time I had said the League was last held, and 
that he had made a speech. I told them that he had not, because I did not 
know the man. I said, ‘Upon honor.’ They said I had no honor, and hit me 
again. They went on asking me hadn’t I been writing to Mr. A. S. Wallace, 
in Congress, to get letters from him. I told them I had. They asked what I 
had been writing about? I told them, ‘Only tidings.’ They said, with an 
oath, ‘I know the tidings were d—d good, and you were writing something 
about the Ku-Klux, and haven’t you been preaching and praying about the 
Ku-Klux?’? One asked, ‘Haven’t you been preaching political sermons?” 
Generally, one asked me all the questions, but the rest were squatting over 
me—some six men I counted as I lay there. Said one, ‘Didn’t you preach 
against the Ku-Klux,’ and wasn’t that what Mr. Wallace was writing to me 
about? ‘Not at all,’ I said. ‘Let me see the letter,’ said he; ‘what was it 
about?’ I said it was on the times. They wanted the letter. I told them if 
they would take me back into the house, and lay me in the bed, which was 
close adjoining my books and papers, I would try and get it. They said I 
would never go back to that bed, for they were going to kill me—‘Never 
expect to go back; tell us where the letters are.’ I told them they were on 
the shelf somewhere, and I hoped they would not kill me. Two of them 
went into the house. My sister says that as quick as they went into the 
house they struck the clock at the foot of the bed. I heard it shatter. One of 
the four around me called out, ‘Don’t break any private property, gentle- 
men, if you please; we have got him we came for, and that’s all we want.’ 
I did not hear them break anything else. They staid in there a good while 
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hunting about and then came out and asked me for a lamp. I told them 
there was a lamp somewhere. They said ‘Where?’ I was so confused I said 
I could not tell exactly. They caught my leg—you see what it is—and 
pulled me over the yard, and then left me there, knowing I could not walk 
nor crawl, and all six went into the house. I was chilled with the cold lying 
in the yard at that time of night, for it was near 1 o'clock, and they had 
talked and beat me and so on until half an hour had passed since they first 
approached. After they had staid in the house for a considerable time, they 
came back to where I lay and asked if I wasn’t afraid at all. They pointed 
pistols at me all around my head once or twice, as if they were going to 
shoot me, telling me they were going to kill me; wasn’t I ready to die, and 
willing to die? Didn’t I preach? That they came to kill me—all the time 
pointing pistols at me. This second time they came out of the house, after 
plundering the house, searching for letters, they came at me with these 
pistols, and asked if I was ready to die. J told them that I was not exactly 
ready ; that I would rather live; that I hoped they would not kill me that 
time. They said they would; I had better prepare. One caught me by the 
leg and hurt me, for my leg for forty years has been drawn each year, more 
and more year by year, and I made moan when it hurt so. One said ‘G—d 
d—n it, hush!’ He had a horsewhip, and he told me to pull up my shirt, 
and he hit me. He told me at every lick, ‘Hold up your shirt.’ I made a 
moan every time he cut with the horsewhip. I reckon he struck me eight 
cuts right on the hip bone; it was almost the only place he could hit my 
body, my legs are so short—all my limbs drawn up and withered away 
with pain. I saw one of them standing over me or by me motion to them to 
quit. They all had disguises on. I then thought they would not kill me. One 
of them then took a strap, and buckled it around my neck and said, ‘Let’s 
take him to the river and drown him.’ ‘What course is the river?’ they 
asked me. I told them east. Then one of them went feeling about, as if he 
was looking for something, and said, ‘I don’t see no east! Where is the d—d 
thing?’ as if he did not understand what I meant. After pulling the strap 
around my neck, he took it off and gave me a lick on my hip where he had 
struck me with the horsewhip. One of them said, ‘Now, you see, I’ve 
burned up the d—d letter of Wallace’s and all,’ and he brought out a little 
book and says, ‘What’s this for?’ I told him I did not know; to let me see 
with a light and I could read it. They brought a lamp and I read it. It was 
a book in which I had keep an account of the school. I had been licensed to 
keep a school. I read them some of the names. He said that would do, and 
asked if I had been paid for those scholars I had put down. I said no. He 
said 1 would now have to die. I was somewhat afraid, but one said not to 
kill me. They said ‘Look here! Will you put a card in the paper next week 
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like June Moore and Sol Hill?’ They had been prevailed on to put a card 
in the paper to renounce all republicanism and never vote. I said, ‘If I had 
the money to pay the expense, I could.’ They said I could borrow, and 
gave me another lick. They asked me, ‘Will you quit preaching?’ I told 
them I did not know. I said that to save my life. They said I must stop that 
republican paper that was coming to Clay Hill. It has been only a few 
weeks since it stopped. The republican weekly paper was then coming to 
me from Charleston. It came to my name. They said I must stop it, quit 
preaching, and put a card in the newspaper renouncing republicanism, and 
they would not kill me; but if I did not they would come back the next 
week and kill me. With that one of them went into the house where my 
brother and my sister-in-law lived, and brought her to pick me up. As she 
stooped down to pick me up one of them struck her, and as she was 
carrying me into the house another struck her with a strap. She carried me 
into the house and laid me on the bed. Then they gathered around and told 
me to pray for them. I tried to pray. They said, ‘Don’t you pray against 
Ku-Klux, but pray that God may forgive Ku-Klux. Don’t pray against us. 
Pray that God may bless and save us.’ I was so chilled with cold lying out 
of doors so long and in such pain I could not speak to pray, but I tried to, 
and they said that would do very well, and all went out of the house except 
one. He handed me back a little book, that school-book, saying, ‘Here’s 
that little book’; but it seemed that he forgot to speak in that outlandish 
tone that they used to disguise their voices. He spoke in his common, 
plain voice, and then he went out.” 


[ 26. ] 


“Tt Was Purely a Peace Police Organization” 


TESTIMONY OF A GEORGIA LEADER, 1871. 


[The head of the Georgia Klan was John B. Gordon, a former Confederate 
general. Like Forrest, he was sworn to secrecy, and he was careful not to 
give away the Klan or the nature of his own relationship with it when he 
testified before the congressional investigating committee. Report of the Joint 
Select Committee to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insur- 
rectionary States, 13 vols. (Washington, 1872), I, 52, 452-53.] 
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Question. WHAT Do you know of any combinations in Georgia, known 
as Ku-Klux, or by any other name, who have been violating law? 

Answer. 1 do not know anything about any Ku-Klux organization, as 
the papers tallx about it. I have never heard of anything of that sort except 
in the papers and by general report; but I do know that an organization 
did exist in Georgia at one time, I know that in 1868—I think that was the 
time—I was approached and asked to attach myself to a secret organization 
in Georgia. I was approached by some of the very best citizens of the State 
—some of the most peaceable, law-abiding men, men of large property, who 
had large interests in the State. The object of this organization was ex- 
plained to me at the time by these parties; and I want to say that I 
approved of it most heartily. I would approve again of a similar organiza- 
tion, under the same state of circumstances. 

Question. Tell us about what that organization was. 

Answer. The organization was simply this—nothing more and nothing 
less: it was an organization, a brotherhood of the property-holders, the 
peaceable, law-abiding citizens of the State, for self-protection. The in- 
stinct of self-protection prompted that organization ; the sense of insecurity 
and danger, particularly in those neighborhoods where the negro popula- 
tion largely predominated. The reasons which led to this organization were 
three or four. The first and main reason was the organization of the Union 
League, as they called it, about which we knew nothing more than this: 
that the negroes would desert the plantations, and go off at night in large 
numbers; and on being asked where they had been, would reply, 
sometimes, ‘“We have been to the muster”; sometimes, ‘“We have been to 
the lodge” ; sometimes, ‘““We have been to the meeting.” Those things were 
observed for a great length of time. We knew that the “carpet-baggers,” as 
the people of Georgia called these men who came from a distance and had 
no interest at all with us; who were unknown to us entirely; who from all 
we could learn about them did not have any very exalted position at their 
homes—these men were organizing the colored people. We knew that be- 
yond all question. We knew of certain instances where great crime had 
been committed; where overseers had been driven from plantations, and 
the negroes had asserted their right to hold the property for their own 
benefit. Apprehension took possession of the entire public mind of the 
State. Men were in many instances afraid to go away from their homes and 
leave their wives and children, for fear of outrage. Rapes were already 
being committed in the country. There was this general organization of the 
black race on the one hand, and an entire disorganization of the white race 
on the other hand. We were afraid to have a public organization ; because 
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we supposed it would be construed at once, by the authorities at Washing- 
ton, as an organization antagonistic to the Government of the United 
States. It was therefore necessary, in order to protect our families from 
outrage and preserve our own lives, to have something that we could re- 
gard as a brotherhood—a combination of the best men of the country, to 
act purely in self-defense, to repel the attack in case we should be attacked 
by these people. That was the whole object of this organization. I never 
heard of any disguises connected with it; we had none, very certainly. This 
organization, I think extended nearly all over the State. It was, as I say, 
an organization purely for self-defense. It had no more politics in it 
than the organization of the Masons. I never heard the idea of politics sug- 
gested in connection with it. 

Question. Did it have any antagonism toward either the State or the 
Federal Government ? 

Answer. None on earth—not a particle. On the contrary, it was purely a 
peace police organization, and I do know of some instances where it did 
prevent bloodshed on a large scale. I know of one case in Albany, Georgia, 
where, but for the instrumentality of this organization, there would have 
been, beyond all doubt, a conflict, growing out of a personal difficulty 
between a black man and a white man. The two races gathered on each 
side, but this organization quelled the trouble easily and restored peace, 
without any violence to anybody, and without a particle of difficulty with 
either the black race or the white. They stopped one just as much as they 
did the other. This society was purely a police organization to keep the 
peace, to prevent disturbances in our State. That was the motive that 
actuated me in going into it, and that was the whole object of the organiza- 
tion, as explained to me by these persons who approached me. I approved 
of the object. 

Question. You had no riding about at nights? 

Answer. None on earth. I have no doubt that such things have occurred 
in Georgia. It is notoriously stated—I have no personal knowledge of any- 
thing of the kind, but I have reason to believe it—that disguised parties 
have committed outrages in Georgia; but we have discovered in some cases 
that these disguised parties did not belong to any particular party. We have 
demonstrated that beyond all question in some cases, by bringing to trial 
and conviction parties who belonged, for instance, to the radical party, who 
had in disguise committed outrages in the State. There is not a good man 
in Georgia who does not deplore that thing just as much as any radical 
deplores it. When I use the term “radical,” I do not mean to reflect upon 
the republican party generally; but in our State a republican is a very 
different sort of a man from a republican generally in the Northern States. 
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In our State republicanism means nothing in the world but creating disturb- 
ance, riot, and animosity, and filching and plundering. That is what it 
means in our State—nothing else; there is no politics in it. In the North 
the thing is very different. There men can differ in politics, and yet have 
the kindliest relations ; in Georgia we cannot do it unless we are willing to 
countenance all sorts of outrages upon our people. There are genteel repub- 
licans in Georgia, who are just as safe as any one else; who travel all over 
the State; who occupy high positions, and are never insulted in the street, 
the cars, or anywhere else. If there is any organization in Georgia for the 
purpose of putting down the republicanism there, why does it not attack 
the leaders of that party? It strikes me as the very highest commentary 
upon the law-abiding spirit of the people of Georgia that such men as I 
could name—men in high position who have plundered our people by the 
million—still live and are countenanced on the streets, have no insults 
offered to them. The truth is simply this: that individuals in Georgia of all 
parties and all colors have, I suppose, committed outrage; but such affairs 
have been purely personal, just as they are when they occur anywhere else 
in the United States. I do not believe any more crimes have been com- 
mitted in Georgia than in any other community of the same number any- 
where else in the country. That is my honest conviction. I do not believe 
that any crime has ever been committed by this organization of which I 
have spoken, and of which I was a member. I believe it was purely a peace 
police—a law-abiding concern. That was its whole object, and it never 
would have existed but for the apprehension in the minds of our people of 
a conflict in which we would have had no sympathy and no protection. We 
apprehended that the sympathy of the entire Government would be against 
us; and nothing in the world but the instinct of self-protection prompted 
that organization. We felt that we must at any cost protect ourselves, our 
homes, our wives and children from outrage. We would have preferred 
death rather than to have submitted to what we supposed was coming upon 
Cae 
I know that the general feeling at the North is that our people are 
hostile toward the Government of the United States. Upon that point I 
wish to testify, and hence I have introduced it; I want to state what I 
know upon that subject. Commanding, as I did, Jackson’s corps of the 
confederate army, for some time before the surrender, and at the time of 
the surrender one wing of that army, I know very well that if the pro- 
gramme which our people saw set on foot at Appomattox Court-House 
had been carried out—if our people had been met in the spirit which we 
believe existed there among the officers and soldiers, from General Grant 
down—we would have had no disturbance in the South, and we would 
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long since have had a very different state of things in this country. I believe 
that as firmly as I believe in my own existence. I know it was generally felt 
that there was shown toward the officers and men who surrendered at 
Appomattox Court-House a degree of courtesy and even deference which 
was surprising and gratifying, and which produced at the time a very fine 
effect. I want to say, moreover, that the alienation of our people from the 
Government—an alienation which, resulting from the war, continued to 
some extent immediately after the war—has been increased since that time 
by the course which our people believe has been wrongfully pursued to- 
ward them. Whether right or wrong, it is the impression of the southern 
mind—it is the conviction of my own mind, in which I am perfectly sincere 
and honest—that we have not been met in the proper spirit. We, in Geor- 
gia, do not believe that we have been allowed proper credit for our honesty 
of purpose. We believe that if our people had been trusted, as we thought 
we ought to have been trusted—if we had been treated in the spirit which, 
as we thought, was manifested on the Federal side at Appomattox Court- 
House—a spirit which implied that there had been a conflict of theories, 
an honest difference of opinion as to our rights under the General Govern- 
ment—a difference upon which the South had adopted one construction, 
and the North another, both parties having vindicated their sincerity upon 
the field in a contest which, now that it had been fought out, was to be 
forgotten—if this had been the spirit in which we had been treated, the 
alienation would have been cured. There is no question about that. 

But to say to our people, “You are unworthy to vote; you cannot hold 
office; we are unwilling to trust you; you are not honest men; your former 
slaves are better fitted to administer the laws than you are’—this sort of 
dealing with us has emphatically alienated our people. The burning of 
Atlanta and all the devastation through Georgia never created a tithe of the 
animosity that has been created by this sort of treatment of our people. 


[27.] 


“Tt Is Essentially a Rebel Organization” 


SENATE SPEECH OF JOHN SHERMAN, 1871. 


[Senator John Sherman, brother of General W. T. Sherman and Senator 
from Ohio, had been the chief author of the Reconstruction Acts, though 
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never one of the extreme Radicals. On March 18, 1871, he made a speech in 
favor of an enforcement act, referring especially to conditions in North 
Carolina. M. M. Miller, ed., Great Debates in American History, 14 vols. 
(New York, 1913), VIII, 179-81.] 


SIR, THE WITNESSES show that many of the young men who were ar- 
rayed in the Confederate army joined a secret military organization, with all 
the benefit of the discipline they had gained while in armed hostility to the 
Government of the United States. They are there in violation of the very 
liberal terms granted them by General Grant, and in violation of the treaty 
of capitulation under which they surrendered themselves as prisoners of 
war. They are armed with the very weapons they used against our own 
soldiers, and arms have flowed freely into North Carolina since the war 
was over, arms of the best character. They are disciplined and organized, 
according to the testimony of these high officers, in almost every county of 
North Carolina; but in most of the counties, perhaps in a large majority 
of the counties, they have committed no outrages; but there they lie quiet, 
organized, ready at a moment's notice to spring to arms. In several of the 
counties of that State, as I will show you by the testimony of these wit- 
nesses, they have brought about a condition of affairs that is revolting to 
every instinct of humanity. 

[Senator Sherman then read the oath of this organization. It required 
the initiate to swear that he was not a member of the Union League, Grand 
Army of the Republic, “or any other organization whose aim and intention 
is to destroy the rights of the South, or of the States, or of the people, or 
to elevate the negro to a political equality with yourself; and that you are 
opposed to all such principles, so help you God!’ ] 

“You further swear before Almighty God that . . . you will oppose all 
Radicals and negroes in all of their political designs; and that should any 
Radical or negro impose on, abuse, or injure any member of this brother- 
hood, you will assist in punishing him in any manner the camp may direct.” 

I have read this oath, showing that here is a political organization, with 
political ends, political aims; and, although the language is somewhat cov- 
ert, it shows that the object and intent of that political organization is to: 
prevent large masses of the people of the Southern States from enjoying a 
right which has been guaranteed to them by the Constitution of our coun- 
try. 

It is essentially a rebel organization, and no conscientious man who was 
a Union man, North or South, white or black, during the war, could 
become a member of it unless he entertained and was willing to fight for 
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and defend and obey the orders of his rebel leaders. That is the spirit of 
this organization. 

These men are not only armed, disciplined, oath-bound members of the 
Confederate army, but they work in disguise; and their instruments are 
terror and crime. Why, sir, we are already familiar, and perhaps too famil- 
iar, with the common description of these Ku-Klux Klans riding at night 
over a region of country, going from county to county, coming into a 
county town, and spreading terror all over a community ; and not only that, 
but they endeavor to excite superstition. They pretended, I believe, in the 
outset to be the representative ghosts of the Confederate dead. That was 
the idea which they sought to give out ; the ghosts of the Confederate dead 
were coming back to punish those who had been disloyal to the Confeder- 
ate service; and they terrified men, women, and children, white and black. 
They excited the superstition of the ignorant negroes of the South, endeav- 
ored to frighten them first by superstition, then by intimidation, by 
threats, by violence, and by murder. 

Mr. President, I do not know anywhere an organization similar to this 
Ku-Klux Klan. I have thought of the Thugs of India. They murdered, and 
they murdered secretly; but they did not disguise themselves while they 
were in the act of murder. If any Senator now, in looking over the record 
of crime in all ages, can tell me of an association, a conspiracy, or a band of 
men who combined in their acts and in their purposes more that is diaboli- 
cal than this Ku-Klux Klan I should like to know where it was. They are 
secret, oath-bound; they murder, rob, plunder, whip, and scourge ; and 
they commit these crimes, not upon the high and lofty, but upon the lowly, 
upon the poor, upon feeble men and women who are utterly defenceless. 
They go out at night, armed and disguised, under color of superstitious 
forms, and commit their work. They go over vast regions of country, carry- 
ing terror wherever they go. In all the record of human crime—and God 
knows it is full enough—where is there an organization against which 
humanity revolts more than it does against this? I know there is not a 
Senator here but feels that this thing ought to be put down. 

Wherever there is a strong Republican majority or a strong Democratic 
majority this organization lies quiet; but wherever there is a close county 
and terror is necessary to enable them to carry the election, there they rise. 
Wherever the negro population preponderates, there they hold their sway, 
for a few determined men, disciplined as these men are, can carry terror 
among ignorant negroes, uneducated, full of superstition, without arms, 
equipment, or discipline. The testimony shows that this organization is 
powerful in that State ; and it extends to the other States. 


vend 


Halting Progress, Economic and Social. 


In the North the eight years immediately following the war were, on the 
whole, years of great prosperity. At first the South shared little if at all in 
the postwar boom. Eventually, despite political disorders, many areas of 
the South began to show a remarkable recovery from the war-induced 
poverty. 

Then, in 1873, a financial panic struck the nation. There ensued the 
longest and deepest economic depression in American history up to that 
time. As late as 1877 thousands of men stood idle in the industrial cities of 
the North. That year a series of railroad strikes and mob uprisings spread 
all the way from Maryland to Missouri. Not till six years after the panic 
did the country recover from the slump. Thus the last part of the Recon- 
struction period witnessed economic as well as political hard times. 

The South still had few factories, although some textile mills were being 
founded in Virginia and in the Carolinas (providing jobs for poor whites, 
not for Negroes). Though it suffered less than the North from industrial 
unemployment, the South nevertheless was seriously affected by the depres- 
sion. The output of farms and plantations, which had begun to rise, leveled 
off again. Not till after the end of Reconstruction, and the end of the 
depression, was the South to produce as large an annual cotton crop as 
before the war. 

But not all the economic and social gains were lost. Some parts of the 
South could boast of continuing private and public improvement under the 
Republicans. Yet serious problems persisted in the South, problems which 
neither political change nor economic recovery would solve, which indeed 
would have to wait many decades for solution. 
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“There Is Such a Bustle and Hurry” 


ARKANSAS NEWSPAPERS ON PROSPERITY, 1869-70. 


[After taking office in 1868, the carpetbag governor of Arkansas, Powell 
Clayton, fought the Klan by calling out the militia—Negro and white—and 
proclaiming martial law. Many years later in old age he wrote a book to 
justify his record as governor. He found evidence in Arkansas newspapers of 
1869 and 1870 to show that his suppression of the Klan disorders had been 
followed by economic growth and prosperity. Powell Clayton, The Aftermath 
of Civil War in Arkansas (New York, 1915), pp. 197-202. ] 


EVERY LAWYER KNows that in the trial of a case testimony favorable to 
his client, reluctantly drawn from the witnesses on the other side, is more 
effective to his cause than if given by his own witnesses. On that principle 
I shall leave out the many articles from the “Republican press” relative to 
the prosperous conditions following martial law, and reproduce from some 
thirty articles I have selected from the Democratic press of the State the 
following extracts, commencing with the Gazette, its star witness : 


“May 22, 1869. Little Rock. It has been growing like the trees we 
planted in our younger days, while we slept. The village has spread into a 
town, the town is expanding into a metropolis, and the real change, now 
that we see its magnitude, has taken many of us by surprise. . . . North- 
ern capitalists have already been attracted here, and have invested largely 
in city property. They foresee the rapid increase of Little Rock and the 
large volume of trade which is to flow from the completion of its vast 
railroad connections. They are taking time by the forelock and investing at 
low prices where they have a greater chance of making a surer profit, at 
less risk, than they have anywhere else.” 

“July 31, 1869. The wages paid to negro laborers in the cotton fields of 
Arkansas far exceed the wages ever before paid to labor anywhere, except 
in California during the few years after the first discovery of gold. Labor 
to-day in the cotton fields of this State is more remunerative, realizes more 
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to the laborers at the end of the year, than any prices now paid in Califor- 
nia, or elsewhere. We are glad to be able to make the announcement. It is 
evidence of a prosperity introduced by the culture of a staple which must 
be used by the world, whatever the cost of its culture. While its culture 
pays high wages to the laborer, it is seen to be remunerative also to the 
employer. The inevitable result is a general prosperity hardly to be found 
elsewhere among industrial classes.” . . . 

“February 15, 1870. Around the City [Little Rock]. It would be too 
tedious to enumerate all the new houses that have recently gone up, or are 
in course of erection in and around the city. . . . An imposing edifice is 
the Blind Institute, which is nearly completed, and adds another lasting 
ornament to the city. From this point to the river via St. John’s College we 
find new dwellings springing up as if by magic. The grading of Rector 
Avenue, which we believe is soon to be commenced, will be an addition to 
East End that will add much to the appearance of that portion of the city. 
On the corner of Orange Street and Rector Avenue we observe that Dr. J. 
M. Lewis, Commissioner of Immigration, is erecting a fine dwelling. As we 
near the river the beautiful edifice, Kramer School House, meets our view 
and completes our rambles. 

“We have not mentioned the many dwellings and business houses that 
are going up in the city. They are equally numerous. The new addition to 
Sherman Street schoolhouse has made that a handsome and commodious 
building, in keeping with the wants and necessities of a growing population. 
The evidences of improvement this year are even greater than they were 
last. ‘Onward’ is the watchword. We have cause to congratulate ourselves 
upon the bright prospects we have before us.” 

“July 12, 1870. Our City—Progress—Railroads. For nearly ten years 
our city [Little Rock] has been harassed by constant strife. When we re- 
member all these things her progress is most wonderful. Her population 
has increased to about five times its proportions in ’60, her industries, 
manufactures, banking facilities, and commerce have kept pace with her 
population. She can boast of her steam saw and planing mills, employing 
ever 300 hands—her foundries, brick machines, and scores of business 
houses.” 

“December 15, 1870. Improvements. So rapidly does our city [Little 
Rock] expand and fill up with new houses and population that it is almost 
impossible to keep pace with the improvements that are constantly in prog- 
ress. There are no idle mechanics in the city who desire work, and their 
pay is better than in any other Southern city. This of itself should be a 
good lesson to young men who lounge around the street corners too indo- 
lent or too proud to learn a trade. A good mechanic, sober, industrious, 
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and reliable, can always find work, particularly in a progressive town like 
this.” 

“August 5, 1871. Improvements. The Watchword is Still Onward. We 
are undoubtedly safe in the assertion that no city in the South presents the 
same degree of activity, or gives the same evidence of thrift and progress as 
this [Little Rock]. Business houses are no sooner commenced than they 
are engaged, and no sooner finished than they are occupied. New houses 
are constantly opening,—new businesses started,—new peanut stands 
opened, and bootblacks on the increase. Our business has almost doubled 
the past year. Immigrants continue to come and fill up our town; in fact, 
there is such a bustle and hurry and going to and fro as was never wit- 
nessed before during the summer months. Business has been good all the 
year,—at least, good in comparison to other cities. Manufactories are on 
the increase—indeed everything is upward and onward.” 

“March 4, 1869. [Extract from Clarksville Democrat.] 

“We are now entering upon a career of prosperity that is destined to 
bring an immense immigration to this and adjacent counties. We notice 
that since last fall circuit court there has not been a single suit instituted in 
either the common low or chancery courts of Johnson County, to the term 
which meets third Monday of March. Lawyers talk of going to farming. 
The cotton crop of 1868 for this county was about 2,250 bales; besides 
there was the greatest abundance of corn, wheat, and bacon for all neces- 
sary purposes. At the present time there is in the hands of the people of the 
county about $100,000, after having paid up last year’s credits and bought 
supplies sufficient to make the next crop. Our merchants are all in good 
credit, prosperous and making money fast, but are apparently ignorant of 
the fact. Our farmers are hard at work preparing to make the coming crop, 
which it is estimated will exceed 3,500 bales of cotton, together with bread- 
stuffs, bacon, etc. Last, but not least, there has not been a single crime 
committed in our county since last circuit court. Our people seem cheerful, 
and if let alone, are willing to bear the burdens of their taskmasters,—pay 
the heavy taxes, protect themselves, keep the peace, and build up a pros- 
perous community.” .. . 

“October 6, 1869. [Extract from Helena Monitor (Democratic).] One 
of the most encouraging signs of the times is the increasing demand for 
lands. From our real estate agents we learn that inquiries are daily made 
on this subject, and that quite a number of transactions have taken place at 
prices which indicate a very active feeling and confidence in the future of 
our county. The demand is local as well as from abroad. The colored 
people are beginning to realize the beneficial results of their diligent labor, 
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and many of them are seeking to invest their surplus moneys, providing 
homes for themselves and their families.” 

“November 18, 1869. [Extract from Eldorado Southern (Democratic).] 

The Eldorado Southern advocates the organization of an agricultural so- 
ciety in Union County. There has been a marked change in the appearance 
and business of Eldorado within the last twelve months. This time last 
year we had but two dry-goods stores in operation, now we have four. One 
year ago there was little sign of improvement, and now we shall see signs 
of improvement all around. There have been two new business houses 
erected this year, and old ones are being repaired and remodeled. There is 
constant demand for lumber, and the sound of the hammer can be heard 
from sunrise to sunset, day after day. These are signs of returning prosper- 
ity.” 
“December 9, 1869. [Extract from Hamburg Times (Democratic).] The 
good order generally prevailing in Hamburg is becoming the pride of the 
citizens and the admiration of strangers. Public opinion is overwhelmingly 
in opposition to all disorder, and all that is necessary to execute the law to 
the letter and to make the town pleasant and agreeable is a continuation of 
just such an officer as we now have. 

“The labor and industry of no people on the face of the earth have been 
more richly rewarded than that of the people of our county during the 
present year. Crops of all kinds may not have been as abundant and as 
large a yield as before known, but they have been remunerative and the 
supply is sufficient for all practical purposes. Surely, then, there is much to 
encourage every good citizen to increased diligence in the cultivation of 
social relations, strict obedience to law, the enforcement of good order, and 
that untiring industry and rigid economy that tends so much to make a 
nation of people individually and collectively good, wise, great, and inde- 
pendent.” 


[29.] 
“The Conduct of the Laborers Is Encouraging” 
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[Throughout the year 1873 and the spring and summer of 1874 Edward 
King toured the states of the South and Southwest to prepare a series of 
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articles for Scribner’s Monthly. The magazine articles became the basis for a 
book, one chapter of which deals with the working of cotton plantations, 
especially in the Mississippi Valley. Edward King, The Great South (Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1874), pp. 273-77.] 


THERE ARE MANY plans of working large plantations now in vogue, and 
sometimes the various systems are all in operation on the same tract. The 
plan of “shares” prevails extensively, the planter taking out the expenses 
of the crop, and, when it is sold, dividing the net proceeds with the negroes 
who have produced it. In some cases in the vicinity of Natchez, land is 
leased to the freedmen on condition that they shall pay so many bales of 
cotton for the use of so many acres, furnishing their own supplies. Other 
planters lease the land in the same way, and agree to furnish the supplies 
also. Still others depend entirely upon the wages system, but of course 
have to furnish supplies at the outset, deducting the cost from the wages 
paid hands after the crop is raised. Sometimes the plantation is leased to 
“squads,” as they are called, and the ‘‘squad leader” negotiates the ad- 
vances, giving “liens” on the squad’s share of the crop and on the mules 
and horses they may own. This plan has worked very well and is looked 
upon favorably. 

Under the slave régime, the negroes working a large plantation were all 
quartered at night in a kind of central group of huts, known as the 
“quarters”; but it has been found an excellent idea to divide up the 
hundred or five hundred laborers among a number of these little villages, 
each located on the section of the plantation which they have leased. By 
this process, commonly known as “segregation of quarters,” many desirable 
results have been accomplished; the negro has been encouraged to devote 
some attention to his home, and been hindered from the vices engendered 
by excessive crowding. On some plantations one may find a dozen squads, 
each working on a different plan, the planters, or land owners, hoping in 
this way to find out which system will be most advantageous to themselves 
and most binding on the negro. 

Clairmont, a plantation of three thousand acres, of which one thousand 
are now cultivated, on the Louisiana side of the Mississippi river, opposite 
to Natchez, is cut up into lots of one hundred acres each, and on each 
division are ten laborers who have leased the land in various ways. It was 
amusing, by the way, to note the calculation that one negro made when 
negotiating for one of these tracts. He was to be allowed one-half, but was 
vociferous for one-tenth. As ten is more than two, he supposed a tenth to 
be more than a half. On this Clairmont, in 1860, the owner raised 1,000 
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bales of cotton and 8,000 bushels of corn; now he raises about 500 bales, 
and hardly any corn. 

Still, the conduct of the laborers is encouraging. The little villages spring- 
ing up here and there on the broad acres have a tendency to localize the 
negroes, who have heretofore been very much inclined to rove about, and 
each man is allowed to have half an acre of ground for his garden. The 
supplies spoken of as furnished the negroes are of the rudest description— 
pork, meal and molasses—all brought hundreds, nay, thousands of miles, 
when every one of the laborers could, with a little care, grow enough to 
feed himself and his family. 

But the negro throughout the cotton belt takes little thought for the 
morrow. He works lazily, although, in some places, pretty steadily. In 
others he takes a day here and there out of the week in such a manner as to 
render him almost useless. The planter always feels that the negro is irre- 
sponsible and must be taken care of. If he settles on a small tract of land of 
his own, as so many thousand do now-a-days, he becomes almost a cum- 
berer of the ground, caring for nothing save to get a living, and raising only 
a bale of cotton or so wherewith to get “supplies.” For the rest he can fish 
and hunt. He does n’t care to become a scientific farmer. Thrift has no 
charms for him. He has never been educated to care for himself; how 
should he suddenly leap forth, a new man, into the changed order of 
things? 

Nevertheless, some of the planters along the river near Natchez said, 
“Give the negro his due. The merchant will ordinarily stand a better 
chance of collecting all his advance from fifty small black planters than 
from fifty whites of the same class, when the crop is successful.” But if the 
negro’s crop fails, he feels very loth to pay up, although he may have the 
means. He seems to think the debt has become outlawed. In success he is 
generally certain to pay his “store account,” which is varied, and compre- 
hends a history of his progress during the year. 

The shrewd Hebrew, who has entered into the commerce of the South in 
such a manner as almost to preclude Gentile competition, understands the 
freedman very well, and manages him in trade. The negro likes to be 
treated with consideration when he visits the “‘store,” and he finds some- 
thing refreshing and friendly in the profuse European manner and en- 
thusiastic lingo of Messrs. Moses and Abraham. The Hebrew merchants 
have large establishments in all the planting districts. In Mississippi and in 
some other sections they have made more than 100 per cent. retail profit, 
and excuse themselves for it by saying that as they do not always get their 
money, they must make up for bad debts. They are obliged to watch both 
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white and black planters who procure advances from them, to make sure 
that they produce a crop. If the merchant sees that there is likely to be but 
half a crop, he sometimes notifies the planters that they must thereafter 
draw only half the amount agreed upon at the outset. In short, in some 
sections the Hebrew is the taskmaster, arbiter and guardian of the planters’ 
destinies. 

Some of the elder planters are liberal in their ideas, and would welcome 
a complete change in the labor system, but they do not believe one possible. 
One of the best known and influential in the valley told me that he and his 
neighbors in the magnificent Yazoo country, where the superb fertility of 
the soil gives encouragement even to the rudest labors, had tried every 
expedient to bring new labor into their section, but could not succeed. His 
laborers were now practically his tenants; but he had to supply them and 
to watch over them, very much as he did before the war. He was willing to 
admit that the negro was better adapted to the work than any white man 
who might come there; but thought the younger generation of negroes was 
growing up idle and shiftless, fond of whiskey and carousing, and that the 
race was diminishing in fibre and strength. Those who had been slaves 
were industrious, and conducted themselves as well as they knew how; but 
the others, both men and women, seemed to think that liberty meant 
license, and acted accordingly. They were wasteful, and there was but little 
chance of making them a frugal and foresighted farming people. Whenever 
they could secure a little money the ground in front of their cabins would 
be strewn with sardine boxes and whiskey bottles. 

The planters in the lowlands of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
have been particularly troubled to get and keep serviceable plantation 
labor; and are now importing large numbers from Alabama. In truth, the 
hundreds who flock in from the older cotton States were starving at home. 
On a plantation in Concordia parish, in Louisiana, opposite Natchez, there 
are many of these Alabama negroes. One planter went into the interior of 
that State, and engaged a hundred and twenty-five to follow him. They did 
not succeed in leaving without meeting with remonstrances from the col- 
ored politicians, but were glad to flee from an empty cupboard. 

Densely ignorant as these negroes are, they are yet capable of fine de- 
velopment. They have sound sense, and some idea of manners, seem well- 
inclined toward their employers, and appear to appreciate their own 
defects. On many of these plantations on the lowlands the negroes do not 
vote ; on some they are even hired with the distinct understanding that they 
shall not, unless they wish to be discharged. But sooner or later the politi- 
cians reach them, and they become political victims. 

I took a ride one morning in this same Concordia parish for the purpose 
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of conversing with the planters, and getting testimony as to the actual 
condition of the laborers. Concordia was once the garden spot of 
Louisiana; its aspect was European; the fine roads were bordered with 
delicious hedges of Cherokee rose; grand trees, moss-hung and fantastic in 
foliage, grew along the green banks of a lovely lake; every few miles a 
picturesque grouping of coarsely thatched roofs marked negro “quarters,” 
and near by gleamed the roof of some planter’s mansion. In this parish 
there was no law and but little order—save such as the inhabitants chose to 
maintain. The negroes whom I met on the road were nearly all armed, 
most of them carrying a rifle over their shoulders, or balanced on the backs 
of the mules they were riding. Affrays among the negroes are very common 
throughout that region; but, unless the provocation has been very great, 
they rarely kill a white man. 

In a trip of perhaps ten miles I passed through several once prosperous 
plantations, and made special inquiries as to their present condition. Upon 
one where six hundred bales of cotton were annually produced under slave 
culture, the average annual yield is now but two hundred and fifty; on 
another the yearly average had fallen from one thousand to three hundred 
bales ; and on two others which together gave the market fifteen hundred 
bales every year, now barely six hundred are raised. The planters in this 
section thought that cotton production had fallen off fully two-thirds. The 
number of negroes at work on each of these plantations was generally much 
less than before the war. Then a bale to the acre was realized, now about 
one bale to three acres is the average. Much of this land is “leased” to the 
negro at the rate of a bale of cotton weighing four hundred and thirty 
pounds for each six acres. 

The planters there raise a little corn, but are mainly supplied from the 
West. The inundation was upon them at the epoch of my visit, and they 
were in momentary expectation of seeing all their year’s hopes destroyed. 
The infamous robberies, also, to which they had been subjected by the 
Legislature, and the overwhelming taxation, had left them bitterly discour- 
aged. One plantation which I visited, having sixteen hundred acres of 
cleared land in it, and standing in one of the most fertile sections of the 
State, was originally valued at one hundred dollars per acre; now it could 
not be sold for ten dollars. In Madison parish recently a plantation of six 
hundred improved acres, which originally cost thirty thousand dollars, was 
offered to a neighboring planter for seven hundred dollars. 

The ‘‘wages” accorded the negro, when he works on the wages system, 
amount to fifteen or sixteen dollars monthly. But few ever save any money ; 
and this remark will, I think, apply to the majority of the negroes engaged 
in agriculture throughout the cotton region of the Mississippi valley. Still 
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there are praiseworthy exceptions to this general rule. Enormous prices are 
placed upon everything, because of the cost of transportation. The grangers 
have accomplished some good in the cotton States by buying for cash and 
selling for cash, the object being to keep supplies as near the wholesale 
price as possible, and have already become a formidable organization there, 
having scores of societies, small and large, in Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi. 

While there is no doubt that an active, moneyed, and earnest immigration 
would do much toward building up the southern portion of the Mississippi 
valley, it is evident that so long as the negro remains in his present igno- 
rance, and both he and the planter rely on other States for their 
sustenance, and on Providence never to send them rainy days, inundations, 
or caterpillars, the development of the section will be subject to too serious 
drawbacks to allow of any considerable progress. All the expedients, the 
tenant systems, and years of accidental success will not take the place of 
thorough and diversified culture, and intelligent, contented labor resulting 
from fair wages for fair work. Nothing but the education of the negro up to 
the point of ambition, foresight, and a desire to acquire a competence law- 
fully and laboriously, will ever thoroughly develop the Lower Mississippi 
valley. As the negro is certainly to inhabit it for many years at least, if not 
forever, how shall he learn the much-needed lesson ? 

On the other hand, the whites need to be converted to a sense of the 
dignity of labor, to learn to treat the laboring man with proper considera- 
tion, to create in him an intelligent ambition by giving him education. 
Something besides an introduction to political liberties and responsibilities 
is needed to make the negro a moral and worthy citizen. He is struggling 
slowly and not very surely out of a lax and barbarously immoral condition. 
The weight of nearly two centuries of slavery is upon his back. He needs 
more help and counsel. An old master will tell you that he can discover who 
of his employees has been a slave, “for the slave,” he says, “cannot look you 
in the eye without flinching.” 

Neither can the ex-slave be very moral, if indeed moral at all. It is hard 
for him to bear the yoke of the family relation. Although conscious that he 
is a freeman, and can leave his employer in the lurch if he chooses, he is, 
here and there, almost content to slip back into the old devil-may-care 
dependence of slavery. The responsibilities of freedom are almost too much 
for him. He has entered upon a battle-field armed with poor and cumber- 
some weapons, weighed down with ignorance and “previous condition” ; 
and I venture to say that no one feels the difficulty and bitterness of his 
position more keenly than he does himself. 


Unable as he is to aid in his own upbuilding, it is to be considered 
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whether there is not really more room now for educational enterprises, and 
for a general diffusion of intelligence among his race, by Northern and 
Western men and women, than there was immediately after the war. Might 
it not be wise to appoint commissioners to investigate thoroughly the labor 
question in the South, and to make a final effort to remedy its evils by 
every proper means? Events have shown that the National Government 
must undertake the improvement and the control of the Mississippi river ; 
why ought it not to devote some little attention to the removal of the 
obstacles to immigration into the most fertile sections of the Mississippi 
valley? 


[ 30. ] 


“What Was Accomplished by ‘We All Radicals’” 


A CHAPTER FROM YAZOO, 1869-75. 


[After service in the Union army, Albert T. Morgan moved from Wiscon- 
sin to Mississippi. With a brother he worked a cotton plantation and then a 
lumber mill, losing money in both enterprises. From 1869 to 1873 he served 
as a state senator, and from 1873 to 1875 he served as sheriff of Yazoo County. 
To Mississippians he seemed a particularly obnoxious carpetbagger after he 
married a colored schoolteacher from New England. He was driven from the 
state in the Democratic uprising of 1875. Afterwards he wrote a book in 
which he proudly recalled his accomplishments as sheriff. Albert T. Morgan, 
Yazoo, or on the Picket Line of Freedom in the South (Washington, 1884), 
pp. 416-22. ] 


In this chapter I shall endeavor to faithfully set down what was accom- 
plished by “we all radicals,” in the six years of my “dictatorship.” By the 
beginning of the year 1875, the requisite repairs upon the county highways 
and bridges had been completed, and new bridges built, so that in that 
respect the county had never before enjoyed equal facilities. Improvements 
upon the poor-farm buildings had been made, the farm put in cultivation, 
system and order enforced in its management and among its inmates, and 
the institution had become nearly self-sustaining. 

The capacity and security of the jail had been enlarged by the addition of 
safe, iron cells. 
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A new court-house, costing quite seventy thousand dollars, had been 
erected and paid for as the work progressed, and had been “accepted” by a 
committee of the oldest and best members of our Yazoo bar association. 
Everybody said it was a credit to the county. 

The county indebtedness had at no time exceeded the annual levy for 
current expenses. The finances had been managed in such a way that 
within the first year of our control, county warrants went up to par, and 
remained there during the entire period, with only short exceptional occa- 
sions. At the close of 1873 there were outstanding obligations amounting to 
quite thirty thousand dollars, but nearly if not quite the entire sum would 
be absorbed by the tax-levy of that year... . 

Yazoo City was an incorporated town, its government was under the 
control of the Republicans, who were in a majority. As in the county so it 
was here; extensive improvements had been wrought; new side-walks, 
pavements, and gutters, had been made, and, above all, perhaps, a new 
steam fire-engine had been provided. Our Yankee postmaster, aided by a 
few public-spirited fellow-citizens, was foremost in all these good works. 

We had failed, it is true, to get a railroad to our town, but that was by 
no fault of “we all Yankees.” Three lines had been chartered, and at one 
time the prospect was very bright indeed that we would have one. But the 
great panic spreading throughout the North had interfered with our plans. 
Mississippi hardly felt the great shock, it is true, but as we were depending 
largely upon Northern capital for our road, and as the panic wrecked for a 
season all such prospects, our proposed railroad withered and shrank so 
far away that it had not yet reached Yazoo City, nor even Mississippi. 

On all these improvements our party leaders had been practically a unit, 
and the great body of the freed people had stood squarely by us. I am sorry 
to say that there was not the same harmony among “we all Republicans” 
upon the school question. 

By the annual message of Governor James L. Alcorn for 1871 it appears 
that there were schools open in Yazoo County from 1865 to 1870 as fol- 
lows: 


1865—For white pupils, 6; for colored, 3 
1866— LA a”, a, 8 : ar a”, 5. 
1867— ” 4 ” 8 : ay dd 2. 
1868— a” ay ar 12 : a? ”r 3 
1869— a”? vy? ar 14 : 4? ar 6. 
te70—= ” ida Y 14 : a”? "7, 6. 


None of these were free public schools, and those for the colored people 
were organized and supported entirely by the bureau, or by Northerners 
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or by the freed people themselves, with the exception of the ‘Democratic 
school” of 1868. 

At this point I deem it to be due to my reader to quote, relative to the 
progress of our free system from the reports of the State superintendents. 

From the report for 1871: 

“No feature of the new system of government met with more determined 
opposition at the outset than the school system. A majority of the wealthy 
and intelligent classes, unable to divest themselves of the irrational preju- 
dices and passions, the outgrowth of slavery, clinging with a tenacity wor- 
thy of a better cause, to its concomitant social, political, and educational 
theories, they contested the introduction of the people’s schools with a 
determination that seemed at times would overwhelm and destroy them. 
This antagonism was inspired by a class of idle politicians, and an unscru- 
pulous press, whose acme of ambition seemed to be thwart every measure 
and effort looking to the development and prosperity of the State; prefer- 
ring darkness to light—ignorance to intelligence. 

“This partisan hostility at length culminated in open violence, particu- 
larly in the eastern portion of the State. I have deemed it a matter of duty, 
unpleasant and painful as it is, to report some of the most flagrant cases of 
incendiarism and violence towards teachers and school officers which have 
occurred since the inauguration of the free school system.” 

From the same for 1872: 

“In submitting this my second annual report, it affords me much pleas- 
ure to be able to say, that the results of the educational work of the past 
year are of the most encouraging character. Our free public schools are 
rapidly gaining favor among all classes of the people, and the cause of 
education throughout the State is steadily advancing. Irrational prejudices 
and passions are gradually giving way to reason and an enlightened con- 
servatism. The masses of the people, including a large proportion of the 
wealthy and intelligent classes are beginning to demand a conformation to 
the great fundamental changes in our State and national policy, particularly 
with reference to popular education.” 

From the same for 1873: 

“As the people become familiar with the workings and results of our 
system of schools, they are convinced not only of its practical utility as a 
means of educating their children, but that universal education secured by a 
system of public instruction is necessary to the very existence of a govern- 
ment like ours. 

“The growth of our educational institutions is indeed marvellous when 
we consider that our system of public education has been in practical opera- 
tion only about three years.” 
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From the same for 1874: 

“Steadily the system of popular education is growing into favor with the 
people of our State. The former obstacles which prevented the growth of 
our public schools are rapidly diminishing, and they are now receiving 
almost unanimous support from the people. . . . Considering the great 
opposition which the system has had to encounter from a vast majority of 
the intelligent portion of our inhabitants, and the great breadth of its opera- 
tions, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves.” 

There was no violent opposition to the establishment of the system in 
Yazoo County. The difficulty was of another kind. The school board of the 
county was composed of very worthy and capable men, Unionists and 
Northerners, and one colored man. At its head was the county superintend- 
ent, a Yankee who had been a bank president, was a large real estate 
owner in the county, and a gentleman of considerable culture and of very 
superior abilities, but he possessed the same failing as most Northerners 
who settle there sooner or later seem bound to discover. He was conscien- 
tious in the discharge of his duties, but was extremely desirous of having 
the good opinion of “Southerners.” * He was also anxious to have the 
good opinion of the colored people, and I have no doubt meant to do for 
their best good in his management of that branch of our county 
government, but the White Southerners associated with him, were ex- 
tremely timid. They went forward with their work as though their first 
duty was to consult the enemies of the system, and although our board of 
supervisors repeatedly assured the school board of their willingness to levy 
for whatever amount they could wisely use, their three first annual esti- 
mates were far below what they should have been. In addition to this, 
while the number of educable children in the county, according to the 
assessors’ returns in 1872 was: Whites, 2,180; colored, 4,183. Up to and 
including 1872 this board had established but twenty-five schools for the 
colored, and had given forty-one to the white children. And as if to cap the 
climax, in 1873, they actually proposed a reduction of the tax-levy for 
school purposes. 

The colored people were beginning to clamor against this partiality, and 
the politicians among the enemy were taking advantage of what apparently 
was our neglect of the colored people, and, as I was at the head in the 
management of affairs, were holding me responsible for it. 

To have attempted to set up a system which “mixed” the races in the 
schools, nearly everybody said would lead to a “war of races,” so 
“separate” schools had been provided for by State law. The colored people 
did not complain of this, but they did demand equal school facilities. In 


* He afterward married a most estimable lady of that State. 
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justice to them they should have had the forty-one and the whites have 
been content with the twenty-five schools; if no more than sixty-six could 
be provided. There was no reason at all, nor had there been, for this slow 
progress in that vital work. 

But at best, the system at first was only tolerated by the whites, because 
they could not help themselves. The question now was, whether they 
should be allowed to strangle it while we had it in charge. I resolved to 
take the responsibility of saying no. Therefore when the superintendent’s 
term expired I recommended and procured the appointment of my brother 
in his place. . 

The result was a marked change in the conduct and growth of the free- 
school system. 

It had always been difficult to procure competent native white teachers 
for the colored schools. Native white ladies, even as late as 1874, would 
“starve” before they would teach “a nigger school.” The former superin- 
tendent complained bitterly of this lack of teachers; but neither he nor his 
associates upon the board took the right steps to get them. My brother’s 
heart was in the good work as thoroughly as my own. He sent North for 
teachers. Under the new management there were no steps backward. On 
the contrary, in 1875, the close of my brother’s term, according to the 
official reports, there were in the county free schools as follows: White, 45; 
colored, 63; total 108; of teachers employed, there were: White, 79; col- 
ored, 23; of schoolhouses and rooms, there were 109. Sixty of these houses 
had been erected and paid for during the period. There had not been a day 
from 1869 to 1875 when the holder of a warrant on the school fund could 
not demand and receive in lawful money of the United States the full 
amount expressed upon its face. . . . 

At the outset the free-school idea met the determined hostility of the 
irreconcilables, the faint acquiescence of the conservatives in the ranks of 
the enemy, the lukewarm adherence of the Unionists, the sympathy and 
active co-operation of the Northerners and the unanimous and greedy sup- 
port of the “freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes.” 

But in spite of all the obstacles in the way of growth, in 1875 the system 
in Yazoo was a complete success, a fact acknowledged by all except possi- 
bly a handful of the most violent of the irreconcilables. 

It had become so popular that old and wealthy planters often came 
personally to the superintendent or members of the board, and pleaded for 
a school on their own plantations, declaring that they not only wished it as 
a means of improving the freed people, but also, because they had observed 
that the laborers on other plantations where schools were, or who were in 
the neighborhood of schools, were more contented and worked better. 
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It was found impossible to supply the demand. To have done so at once 
would have so greatly increased the taxes that it would have been burden- 
some to the government. 

It is with a feeling of no little pride and gratification that I am able to 
add here, at the close of this account of my stewardship, that the tax-levy 
at no time during the entire period exceeded two and one-half per cent, 
and in 1875, was but two and one-fifth per cent for all purposes. 


VL, 
FRc. agen 


Carpetbaggery and Corruption. 


Opponents of the Republican regimes in the South denounced them for 
waste, extravagance, and corruption. Planters complained of rising taxes 
and blamed these upon the incompetence and dishonesty of the carpetbag- 
gers and their Negro allies. Certainly the new state governments spent, 
taxed, and borrowed much more than their predecessors had done—more 
than either the prewar or the immediate postwar (Johnsonian) govern- 
ments. The question is to what extent the increase in spending, taxing, and 
borrowing was due to corruption and to what extent the corruption was 
due to the political influence of the carpetbaggers or the Negroes. 

Under the Republicans the Southern states greatly expanded the serv- 
ices they provided to the public. For example, they now attempted to 
provide education for all children, colored as well as white. They tried to 
promote prosperity and economic growth by various means, such as giving 
financial aid for railroad construction. But schools and railroads are expen- 
sive. Even if all the money had been legitimately spent, such undertakings 
would have accounted for very large sums. 

Not all the money was legitimately spent, however. State bonds were 
sometimes issued for railroad trackage that never was built. Bribes were 
sometimes paid to secure legislative favors for railroads or other enter- 
prises. Men in and out of office manipulated public affairs for private 
profit. Some of the men involved were Negroes and carpetbaggers. Others 
were Southern Republicans and Democrats. 

Dishonesty in government during the 1870s was widespread throughout 
the North as well as the South. A series of scandals smirched the national 
Congress and the Grant administration. The corrupt Tweed Ring misgov- 
erned New York City. In the North as in the South, the evil was not 
confined to Republicans : Boss Tweed and his henchmen were Democrats. 

Some of the Southern states suffered much more than others. Louisiana 
may be taken as an example of the worst. Reconstruction politics in that 
state were complex as well as corrupt. The outstanding Republican was 
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Henry Clay Warmoth, from Illinois, who served as governor from 1868 to 
1872. When the national Republican party split in 1872—the regular 
Republicans supporting Grant and the Liberal Republicans Horace Greeley 
—Warmoth became a Liberal Republican and cooperated with the Loui- 
siana Democrats. In 1872 they claimed victory for John McEnery as gover- 
nor. With the support of federal officials and federal troops, however, War- 
moth’s former ally William Pitt Kellogg, a carpetbagger who remained a 
Grant Republican, took and held the governor’s office. The next year War- 
moth joined in the Louisiana Unification movement. This was an effort to 
bring together all groups opposed to Kellogg and the regular Republicans 
(the so-called Radicals). The Unification leaders, who included such prom- 
inent ex-Confederates as former General P. G. T. Beauregard, hoped to 
attract the Negro vote and made a series of strong and explicit promises to 
Louisiana Negroes. But the Unification movement failed. So did efforts to 
overthrow the Kellogg administration by force. Kellogg and the Radicals 
continued in power, in the midst of much bloodshed as well as corruption. 


[31.] 


“Who Are Doing It?” 


THE LOUISIANA GOVERNOR’S RESPONSE, 1870. 


[On February 3, 1870, a committee presented to Governor Warmoth a 
resolution drawn up by prominent citizens of New Orleans to protest against 
corruption in the state government. His response was reported in the New 
York World, February 4, 1870.] 


. . . A COMMITTEE APPOINTED by the meeting in Lafayette square on 
Monday night waited on Governor Warmoth this afternoon and presented 
their resolution. Governor Warmoth, in reply, said he was glad personally 
to see them. He desired, however, to say something relative to that 
meeting, in justice to himself and the government he represented, and 
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stated that he had vetoed a great many bills making subsidy grants to 
individuals and companies, which in a few instances had been passed over 
his veto; that there were many persons in the Legislature ignorant of the 
manipulation of the lobbymen, [persons] who had been recently enfran- 
chised, that would have to be instructed. He said: 

“T think, gentlemen, that if you will give me the support and assistance 
which you ought to give from your standing in this community, we shall be 
able to restrain these people from running into the excesses complained of 
in these resolutions. Let me make one complaint against you, gentlemen, as 
the representatives of those in whose behalf you appear. You charge the 
Legislature with passing corruptly many bills looking to the personal ag- 
grandizement of individuals and corporations. Let me suggest to you that 
these individuals and corporations are your very best people. For.instance, 
this bank bill that is being lobbied through the Legislature now by the hard- 
est kind of work. We have been able to defeat this bill twice in the House, 
and now it is up again. Who are doing it? Your bank presidents. The best 
people of the City of New Orleans are crowding the lobby of the Legisla- 
ture continually, whispering bribes into these men’s ears to pass this meas- 
ure. How are we to defend the State against the interposition of these 
people who are potent in their influence in this community ?” 

The Governor went on at length, making disclosures as to how various 
measures were engineered through the Legislature by these same good 
citizens, to sign one of which he had been offered $50,000 by one party. 
And in addition Mayor Conway of this city had offered him any considera- 
tion to sign it. The bill was vetoed. The bill here referred to was the $5,- 
000,000 gold bond bill for redeeming the city money. He was offered $50,- 
000 to sign the Nicholson Pavement bill, which he vetoed. The Governor 
complained of the refusal of the leading men of the State to counsel with 
him, although he had invited them, and said: 

“T make this complaint to you as an individual ; I make it as a citizen of 
Louisiana. I came here to settle among you, although by accident I have 
been elevated to the position I now occupy, and if you and the 2,500 
citizens who were present at the meeting which sent you here would only 
give their support to me and the honest members of the Legislature, there 
will be no difficulty in restraining improvident legislation. I think I have a 
right to ask it, and if you will give it, | assure you that many of the evils 
complained of will be avoided.” 
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“We Mean All Men, of Whatever Race” 


A PROTEST AGAINST “STAR CARS,” 1874. 


[For a time the Negroes of New Orleans enjoyed extensive rights, in- 
cluding the right in some cases even to attend the same schools as whites. Be- 
fore the end of 1874, however, the Negroes had been turned out of the white 
schools and had been deprived of other rights. An agitation now began to put 
“star cars’—specially marked cars for Negroes—back on the horse-drawn 
street railways. Ex-Governor Warmoth wrote a letter to one of the local 
papers to protest its advocacy of this step. New Orleans Bulletin, December 
23, 1874.] 


I AM A READER of the Bulletin. I commend the general course pursued 
by it in reference to the important questions which have affected us during 
the last two years. If at any time I have differed from it in opinion, my 
difference has been the dissent of a friend, and not the opposition of an 
adversary. Certainly there has, up to the present moment, been nothing in 
my judgment requiring a protest from me. But, as a citizen who ardently 
desires the peace and order and prosperity of the community, so disas- 
trously assailed by the men who have usurped power by means of midnight 
orders, Gatling guns, and ingenious frauds supported but not legitimated 
by legal jugglery, I must respectfully but firmly remonstrate against the 
suggestion, in your issue of Sunday last, concerning the rights of colored 
citizens. 

In an article headed “Political Equality” you say: ‘Having succeeded, 
then, in obtaining the purification of the public schools, the inviolability of 
the places of public amusement and resort, we have now but one duty [to] 
perform, and that is to secure a return to the system of ‘star’ cars on our 
street railways.” 

With all due deference to your judgment, I cannot refrain from saying 
that this suggestion appears to me to be inconsiderate and unwise. Permit 
me, likewise, to remind you that it could not be carried into practical effect, 
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except at the expense of a palpable violation of the promises and pledges 
made to our colored citizens by the Liberal, the Reform, and the Demo- 
cratic parties in 1872. 

The Liberal Convention which met in New Orleans on the 8th of Au- 
gust, of that year, nominated F. E. Dumas, a respectable colored citizen, 
for the office of Secretary of State. That Convention, in the exalted stand- 
ing of many of its members, and. in the earnest patriotism by which it was 
characterized, might challenge comparison with any political assemblage 
ever called together in this State. The Hon. W. W. Pugh presided, and 
among those who took part in its deliberations were Manning, Texada, 
Leonard, Herxon, Thomas, Young, Cage, and many other of the best men 
in the State—men whose sincerity cannot be questioned and whose judg- 
ment should invite confidence. By a convention thus constituted, and 
largely representing the industrial interests and the intelligence of Louisi- 
ana, it was unanimously resolved: 

“That we recognize the political and civil rights of all men, and pledge 
ourselves to maintain them.” 

The Reform Convention, in which there were colored delegates, passed 
the following resolution : 

“That, in the judgment of this Convention no permanent or enduring 
relief can be obtained without a cordial reconciliation between the two 
races inhabiting our territory, and for this reason, as well as from a sense 
of justice to the colored race, who are now entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of American citizens, we accept as settled their civil and polit- 
ical status as now fixed by the Constitution and laws, both of the United 
States and of Louisiana.” 

When the fusion of the Liberals, Reformers, and Democrats was 
effected, no change was made in the platform. All, including the National 
Liberal and the National Democratic platforms, were so nearly alike on 
this question that no divergence of opinion arose. When the fusion was 
arranged, Mr. Dumas, a colored man of light complexion, was removed 
from the ticket, and for him was substituted Mr. Samuel Armistead, a 
black man, as our candidate for Secretary of State. We went to the people 
with that ticket, having upon it the names of McEnery and Penn and 
Ogden. By the aid of white voters and colored voters, it was elected by an 
average majority of 10,000, and the promises and pledges under which it 
was presented were thus ratified by the people of the State. Everywhere 
during the canvass the Fusion speakers had assured the colored people that 
should the Fusion candidates be successful every colored man, woman, and 
child should have the same rights, privileges, and immunities as any white 
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man, woman, and child onder the Constitution and laws of this State and 
of the United States. Did not Gov. McEnery, Lieut. Gov. Penn, and Attor- 
ney General Ogden and Mr. Ellis and Gen. Waggaman and Gen. Sheridan 
know that articles 2 and 3 of the Constitution of the State declare: 

Art. 2. All persons without regard to race, color, or previous condition, 
etc., are citizens of the State. . . . They shall enjoy the same civil, polit- 
ical, and public rights and privileges, and be subject to the same pains and 
penalties. 

Art. 3. All persons shall enjoy equal rights and privileges upon any 
conveyance of a public character, and all places of business or of public 
resort, or for which a license is required by either State, parish, or muni- 
cipal authority, shall be deemed places of public character, and shall be 
opened to the accommodation and patronage of all persons, without distinc- 
tion or discrimination on account of race or color. 

Of course they knew of the existence of these articles; and I should 
impute to them an insincerity which is foreign to their character if I should 
intimate that they had any mental reservation when they took the oath of 
office which says (article 100 of the Constitution) : “I accept the civil and 
political equality of all men, agree not to attempt to deprive any persons, 
on account of race, color, or previous condition, of any political or civil 
right, privilege, or immunity enjoyed by any class of men.” 

I refer you to still another declaration by the Conservative people made 
in this city on the 15th day of July 1873. It was not made on the eve of an 
election—when hopes were faint and ambition high—but in an hour of 
calm and considerate judgment, by a large assembly of patriotic men who 
sought to harmonize the races and to quiet the apprehension of the colored 
people as to the purposes of the Conservative party in this State. At that 
meeting were present Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Dr. Chopin, I. N. Marks, 
Gen. Gibson, and other eminent gentlemen, and it was then declared that 
the purpose of the association was the “unification of the people,” and the 
following declaration and advice were placed before the people of the 
State: 


Be it therefore resolved— 

1. That henceforward we dedicate ourselves to the unification of our 
people. 

2. That by “our people” we mean all men, of whatever race, color, or 
religion, who are citizens of Louisiana, who are willing to work for her 
prosperity. 

3. That we shall advocate by speech and pen and deed the equal and 
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impartial exercise by every citizen of Louisiana of every civil and political 
right guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of the United States and by 
the laws of honor, brotherhood, and fair dealing. 

4. That we shall maintain and advocate the right of every citizen of 
Louisiana and of every citizen of the United States to frequent at will all 
places of public resort, and to travel at will on all vehicles of public convey- 
ance, upon terms of perfect equality with any and every other citizen, and 
we pledge ourselves, so far as our influence, counsel, and example may go, 
to make this right a live and practical right, and that there may be no 
misunderstanding of our views on this point: 

(1.) We shall recommend to the proprietors of all places of licensed, pub- 
lic resort in the State of Louisiana the opening of said places to the patron- 
age of both races inhabiting our State. 

(2.) And we shall further recommend that all railroads, steamboats, 
steamships, and other public conveyances pursue the same policy. 

(3.) We shall further recommend that our banks, insurance offices, ard 
other public corporations recognize and concede to our fellow-citizens, 
where they are stockholders in such institutions, the right of being rep- 
resented in the direction thereof. 

(4.) We shall further recommend that hereafter no distinction shall exist 
among citizens of Louisiana in any of our public schools, or State institu- 
tion of education, or any other public institution supported by the State, 
city, or parishes. 

(5.) We shall also recommend that the proprietors of all foundries, facto- 
ries, and other industrial establishments, in employing mechanics or work- 
men, make no distinction between the two races. . . . 

Signed—G. T. Beauregard, Chairman; Jas. L. Day, I. N. Marks, Au- 
guste Bohn, C. C. Antoine, Aristide Mary, Geo. J. Kelso, Dr. S. Roudanez, 
Chas. H. Thompson, W. M. Randolph, and approved by several thousand 
of our citizens. 


These principles and views were generally regarded as sound in law, the 
gentlemen who put them forward were considered to be influenced by the 
purest patriotism, and I do not hesitate to say that, by a large majority of 
the Conservative citizens, they were believed to indicate the policy which 
ought to be pursued. At all events, they were rightly considered as renew- 
ing the assurances already given and confirming the responsibilities already 
incurred by the party organizations in their platforms and by the people at 
the ballot box. 

In the campaign of 1872 the Republicans appealed to the negroes to vote 
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for Grant in order to protect themselves from threatened slavery and to 
secure their civil rights. Mr. Charles Sumner’s warning to the negroes that 
Grant was false in his professed friendship for them had but little effect, 
and they generally gave him their suffrage in preference to Mr. Greeley, 
whose record was his life of devotion to the enfranchisement of the African 
race, and whose loyalty to the rights of the negro was approved by Charles 
Sumner, their apostle of civil liberty in this country. It is known the civil 
rights bill failed in Congress last session because of the opposition of the 
President to it, and if now it passes at all it will be but a faint shadow of 
what it was when it passed the Senate. 

It would be fortunate if the intelligence and good faith of the white 
people of the South should prompt them to act in a way to avert all pretext 
for such an exercise of authority on the part of the Federal Government. I 
am compelled to say that, in my judgment, such advice as that which you 
gave on Sunday last would, if acted on, have an effect precisely the reverse 
of that which I consider to be so desirable. While it would dampen the 
ardor of our friends, it would rekindle the expiring hopes of our opponents, 
and would invite the intervention of Federal authority in its most offensive 
form. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me ask you if at such a time as this we can 
afford to go back on the pledges so repeatedly made. At the November 
elections we carried a large number of States, and again succeeded in 
carrying our own, largely, I believe, by the aid of colored votes. But this 
was merely the opening of the campaign. The crowning victory is yet to 
come. The decisive battle has yet to be fought. Are we, let me ask you, 
about to verify and confirm the charges so persistently made against us in 
1872, that in the event of our success we would discriminate against the 
colored people on the reason of their color? That the provisions of the 
Constitution in relation to their rights would be ignored and trampled 
under foot? That the schools would be broken up and star cars put on the 
streets again? Are we now, in the very dawn of our success, to allow 
ourselves to violate our pledges and pursue a course which will for all time 
consolidate the colored vote against the Conservative organizations in this 
country? For one, and one who contributed his efforts to the success of Mc- 
Enery and Penn and Armistead, and who now begins to see daylight for 
good government in this State, unless we go back on our pledges and 
ourselves, I disapprove of your advice and beg you to reconsider it. 
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“He Was an Unwelcome Intruder” 
AN ATTACK ON THE EX-GOVERNOR, 1874. 


[The New Orleans Bulletin did not reply directly to Warmoth’s letter of 
protest but instead ran the following editorial in its issue of December 23, 


1874.] 


IN GLANCING OVER the present dark and gloomy political condition of 
Louisiana, we are tempted to go back and trace from its origin the cause of 
all our troubles and misfortunes. 

From the time the Republican party obtained control of the State govern- 
ment, the decadence of the country began. As it riveted its hold upon the 
people, so did it hasten their ruin and bring them down to the most deplora- 
ble condition of poverty and distress. 

The Republican party, with its horde of vampires, in the shape of carpet- 
baggers, was fastened upon our State by the unjust and discriminating 
reconstruction laws of Congress. Through their agency alone was H. C. 
Warmoth first elected Governor of Louisiana. At the election he received 
only the votes of the negroes, because the sweeping clause of disfranchise- 
ment in the reconstruction acts debarred four-fifths of the white people 
from the privilege of voting. Seeing the futility of entering so unequal a 
contest, the entire white voting population abstained from any participation 
in the election and abandoned the polls to the negroes. In this way War- 
moth was elected—not having received five hundred white votes in the 
whole State. 

Knowing full well that he was not the choice of the respectable and 
intelligent portion of the people of Louisiana; that there was nothing in 
common between his and their interests; that he was an unwelcome in- 
truder ; that he was shunned and avoided by every honest gentleman in the 
land, he saw an imperative necessity of surrounding himself by safeguards 
and protective measures in order to enable him to resist successfully the 
opposition which he knew, at some time, would surely be brought to bear 


against him. 
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Immediately upon the occupation of the Executive chair he cunningly 
devised laws investing him with powers greater than those exercised by 
any potentate of Europe. A standing army of janissaries, now known as 
the Metropolitan police, was organized, with him as commander-in-chief, 
to enforce such edicts as he, in his gubernatorial capacity, might 
pronounce. Then, by another law, he monopolized the appointing power 
and held every officer in the State in complete subjection, by threatening 
him with removal. All of the patronage of the State government was placed 
at his disposal, and through its influence he was enabled to demoralize and 
corrupt and at the same time attach to himself men who were unscrupulous 
enough to do his bidding, whatever it might be. 

Having sufficiently protected himself, and supplied himself with ample 
force at the capital by his Metropolitans, Gov. Warmoth conceived the idea 
of supplying his minions throughout the country parishes with similar 
guards, and created for that purpose the famous constabulary law, which 
provided for a small army of Republican policemen in every parish. 

Having thus secured himself in his official position, his next aim was to 
provide himself with “the sinews of war.” Entering the highest office of the 
State as a bankrupt, having been previously supported by paltry con- 
tributions from the poor negroes, whom he had deluded into the belief that 
he was their friend and savior, he felt the necessity of providing himself 
with the requisite means for sustaining that dignity, elegance, and style 
which his exalted position demanded. 

His fertile brain, then, was set to work to concoct measures for filling 
his pocket in the shortest time possible. First was the monopoly of the 
State, city and judicial printing, conferred upon the Republican, a large 
interest in which was conveyed to him in consideration of this lucrative 
contract. Then came the Ship Island Canal swindle, by which he made a 
handsome sum in a way that was peculiar ; then came the Slaughter-House 
monopoly, a large amount of stock in which he [acquired] ... ; then 
came quickly after the Chattanooga Railroad fraud, stock in which he 
likewise owned to a large amount ; afterwards the law giving Assessors and 
Tax-Collectors five per cent commission, a part of which, rumor says, had 
to be turned over to him as compensation by the officers for their appoint- 
ment, whose resignations in blank were in the hands of Warmoth, who by 
this means, at any time he saw proper, or whenever any of his appointees 
proved recalcitrant, could cause a vacancy simply by filling up the blank. 

With such immense revenues flowing into his coffers, it is not surprising 
that ere the close of his term of office he could boast of his millions, filched 
from the people whose interests he had sworn to protect. 
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Thus prepared, financially, to combat with his political opponents, War- 
moth set to work to frame such registration and election laws as would 
give him the control of future elections and perpetuate himself in power. 
His boast that the votes cast before they were counted had to ‘“‘pass 
through these fingers” was an indication of his effrontery and contempt for 
the will of the people. 

Having obtained now all the money and power he desired—in fact, every- 
thing his heart could wish, save social recognition—he set to work as- 
siduously to gain that ‘most precious boon, which had been denied to him 
on all sides and from every quarter. Wearied with the companionship and 
association of ignorant, uncouth and filthy negroes, and alike ignorant, 
corrupt and miserable carpet-baggers, he longed for the society of gentle- 
men and the recognition of decent and respectable people. His money could 
not purchase this privilege, and his political power availed him nothing in 
the accomplishment of his cherished object. 

The idea suggested itself, then, that he would make amends for his past 
corrupt and infamous management of the State Government, by offering to 
the white people to turn over to them the future control of their State. 
This he satisfied them he could do by using the unlimited and unparalleled 
power at his command. His reward was to be social recognition, oblivion 
for the past, and future respect, with an equal showing for political honors! 
But in this he failed. He found our people inexorable, and although a few 
were hoodwinked by his scheme and fell a prey to his seductive proposal, 
the great mass indignantly rejected his overtures. 

His treachery now was detected by those whom he would betray, and 
forthwith a war was commenced against him which eventuated in his over- 
throw and destruction. Coquetting with his former political enemies and 
the present antagonists of the Republican party, with a view to selling it 
out, [he] was discovered and he was expelled from its ranks and deprived 
of its leadership. 

Taking the State Government where Warmoth left it, [William Pitt] 
Kellogg has rigidly carried out every objectionable and outrageous feature 
given it by his predecessor. The present usurpation, with all of its frauds, 
all of its iniquities, and all of its oppressions, derives its existence from the 
system of legislation originated and carried out by H. C. Warmoth. He is 
the arch-instigator of every diabolical act that disgraces the statute books of 
the State, and he is the individual whom the people should, and do, hold 
responsible for all the woes from which our people have so long suffered. 

This is a correct review of ex-Gov. Warmoth’s political career, who has 
lately come again into notice, first as the proprietor of the Picayune and 
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lastly as the advocate and champion of social equality. Like the “dog return- 
ing to his vomit and the sow to her wallowing in the mire,” so does the ex- 
Governor return to the fond and loving embrace of his former disreputable 
associates. 


[34.] 


“Lying—Unmitigated Lying” 


THE EX-GOVERNOR’S REPLY, 1874. 


[Just before Christmas, 1874, the editor of the New Orleans Bulletin 
challenged Warmoth to a duel. On the day after Christmas, while the duel was 
pending, the editor’s partner attacked Warmoth with a cane on Canal Street. 
Warmoth killed him with a knife. The challenge and the affray resulted 
directly from Warmoth’s reply to the Bulletin’s denunciation of him. Warmoth 
to the manager, New Orleans Bulletin, December 24, 1874.] 


WHEN I HANDED you my letter, which you published yesterday morning, 
in reply to your recommendation that “star cars” should be placed on the 
streets for the colored people, your editor, Mr. Jewell, told me you would 
“ruin me if I published that letter.” I did not see very well just how you 
would accomplish your purpose so energetically expressed, but your issue 
of this morning plainly reveals your plan. You propose to do it by lying— 
unmitigated lying. 

My letter was a respectful protest against what I considered your injudi- 
cious advice as to the course that should be pursued toward our colored 
citizens, which protest is sustained by the opinions of Governor McEnery, 
General Ogden, Mr. Marr, Mr. Waltz, Mr. Grover, and Mr. Lewis, as 
published in the morning’s Picayune, all substantially confirming my views. 
Because I had thought proper to disagree with you, and have expressed 
opinions which are consistent with those I have entertained for years, you 
seek to “ruin me,” as you threatened, by violent personal assaults and 
falsehoods. 

I do not seek to avoid the responsibility which attaches to me for any of 
my official acts. No one is more alive to the mistakes I made or more 
regrets them than I do. The organization of the metropolitan police of this 
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city was deemed a necessity for the protection of the state government 
which, with the lives of officials at that time, was constantly threatened by 
the mob under the leadership of Mr. Jewell and such inflammable men as 
he. 

The conferring of the printing on the Republican has always been a sore 
spot on Mr. Jewell’s skin, since he, who was a senator at that time, pro- 
posed to vote for the printing bill if $50,000 worth of printing under it 
should be given to the Commercial-Bulletin, of which he was editor, and 
which proposition was declined. 

The statement that I ever had any connection with the “Ship Island 
Canal Swindle,” the Slaughter-house monopoly, or the Chattanooga Rail- 
road Company, with the insinuation that I received or owned any interest 
in any of them, except what I paid for, is absolutely, unequivocally, and 
notoriously false. The only interest I ever had in any of them was some 
shares I purchased in the Slaughter-house company, for which I paid 
$29.17 a share, and sold, after keeping them eight months, for $30 per 
share. I never owned shares until long after the company was established. 
As for the “Chattanooga Railroad Swindle,” as it was called by the Bulle- 
tin, I remember well that Mr. Jewell was an ardent supporter of that 
measure, in the Commercial-Bulletin, on the street, and in the open meet- 
ing held in relation to it and, if there were any corrupt agencies employed 
by that company, it is not unlikely that Mr. Jewell felt their influence. 

If these charges are true which Mr. Jewell makes against me, will he 
explain how it was that he was such a violent advocate of my nomination 
for Governor by the Liberal Convention in 1872? Was he one of those 
“unscrupulous enough to do his bidding”? Was he one of the men of whom 
he says “he (1) was enabled to demoralize and corrupt” by the money and 
patronage I controlled? 

Let me remind Mr. Jewell that the political measures of which he com- 
plains so much, and for which I do not decline the responsibility which 
rightly belongs to me, were drawn up, approved, and lobbied through the 
Legislature by his friends, Packard, Lowell, and Ray, with whom he acted 
in 1871, and in whose cause, astride his “white horse,” he charged the 
State troops with his army, and fled before the first fire. It is said that “a 
good liar ought to have a good memory.” So ought a man who puts himself 
up as a public scold and fault-finder remember his own black spots before 
he points to those he imagines he sees in other people. Even if I had 
aspired to social distinction, as you say, such aspirations would never have 
turned in the direction of the manager of the New Orleans Bulletin or Mr. 
E. L. Jewell. 
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“Corruption Was Believed . . . to Be Universal” 


AN APPRAISAL OF “WARMOTHISM,” 1868-74. 


[Warmoth and other Louisiana politicians hurled charges back and forth 
when a congressional committee investigated affairs in that state. On the basis 
of Warmoth’s testimony and other sources, a conservative Louisianan (B. J. 
Sage) later wrote a diatribe against what he called “Warmothism.” Hilary 
Herbert, ed., Why the Solid South? (Baltimore, 1890), pp. 397-402.] 


WARMOTHISM AND POLITICAL gypsyism, when analyzed, will be found 
synonymous. Their terrible import is, in a measure, seen in the following 
sketch, made from the vast mass of facts—many volumes in extent—which 
constitute the reconstruction history of Louisiana. The intelligent citizen of 
the state will say when he gets through—‘‘the half (or even the tithe) has 
not been told.” 

Warmothism operated for eight years. Kellogg (a mere incident) could 
but add to the evil and aggravate its harm. His administration was “pork 
still, with change of sauce”; as will be seen. At the head of the new 
government and party was a young adventurer—a political gypsy, named 
Henry C. Warmoth—who had come to Louisiana in the Federal army a 
short time before, from which he had been, as was credibly stated, dis- 
missed for good cause; and who had ingratiated himself with the negroes, 
by organizing them, and insisting upon their political rights, long before 
Congress did so. As early as 1866, before the negroes had been granted the 
elective franchise, Warmoth had held a mock election, at which they voted, 
and had had himself returned as a delegate from the territory of Louisiana, 
under universal suffrage. A queer attachment to this election, but very 
characteristic of Warmoth, was the placing of boxes at the polls, where the 
negroes who voted could contribute fifty cents each to a fund for paying his 
expenses to Washington to assert his claims. The negroes had never exer- 
cised the elective franchise before; they felt honored thereby; and they 
gladly paid for the privilege of voting for Warmoth. 

This little episode—while productive of no important results at the time, 
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for Congress promptly rejected his claim, based as it was, on the ballots of 
negroes, on whom it had not, as yet, conferred the elective franchise— 
made him the idol and hero of the negro race; and in the convention which 
followed, he was nominated and, in the subsequent election, chosen Gover- 
nor. 

The ensuing Warmoth régime proved far more oppressive and injurious 
than the previous military rule. 

Under Warmoth, the dictatorship was still more pronounced, all the 
affairs of the state being concentrated in the hands of the Governor, at the 
same time that a system of spoliation was organized which, in a compara- 
tively short time, raised the taxation to the highest limits ever known in 
America, swelled the state debt to many times what it had been before, and 
reduced the proud commonwealth to unexampled poverty. 

The system of spoliation then organized, continued until the gang that 
worked it, quarrelled among themselves over the plunder, and finally 
turned state’s evidence against each other. It was in this way alone, that 
the world was made acquainted with the evil doings of this conspiracy 
against the people and their treasury. 

The Legislature, elected under military control, assembled in New Or- 
leans, June 29, 1868, and Warmoth was inaugurated July 13th. The first 
action of the Legislature was to shut out the Democratic members by a 
test-oath. The Republicans organized both houses, appointed a committee 
to investigate the claims of the Democratic members, and finally seated 
those they pleased. The Democrats admitted, constituted at best, merely a 
corporal’s guard, unable to obstruct the various jobs which soon found 
their way before the Legislature. 

Recognizing the fact that the election of April, 1868, had been carried by 
suppressing the white vote, and by the fraudulent registration of the ne- 
groes, the Warmoth Legislature, in which the Republican influence was 
overwhelmingly predominant, set to work at once to so change the registra- 
tion laws of the state, as to prevent the people from ever overturning the 
Government at the polls. The general idea of the Legislature was to con- 
centrate all the election machinery in the hands of the Governor. A 
number of laws of an experimental character were passed, and it was 
some time before Warmoth was fully satisfied. The election laws of 
Louisiana from 1868 forward, for ten years, were purposed for fraud 
and suppression of the popular will. Her system of registration, returning 
boards, the throwing out of votes, etc., was adopted in most of the other 
Southern states. No better machinery for fraud and tyranny was ever con- 
ceived; for with the power given to the Governor by the various laws 
referred to, he could name every official and control the state absolutely. 
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One of the first acts created a Board of Registration, consisting of three 
members, appointed by the Governor, which Board had the appointment of 
the Supervisors in the several parishes. Warmoth, who was always suspi- 
cious, was not satisfied with the power of appointing these officials, but 
adopted the precaution which he ever observed, of insisting upon a blank 
resignation with every appointment, so that if any of the Supervisors of 
Registration were rebellious, or failed to carry out his wishes, they could 
be removed at once by filling in a date to their blank resignations, and 
appointing a more obedient official, There was no requirement that the 
registration officers should be residents of the parish in which they acted, 
and a great majority of them were chosen from New Orleans, from among 
the large number of adventurers to be found in a great city, and some even 
were citizens and residents of other states. The Supervisors of Registration 
of a number of parishes had never set foot in them before they arrived there 
to conduct the elections; and, in many cases, these non-residents an- 
nounced themselves as candidates for the Legislature, and returned them- 
selves as elected thereto. 

As a further safeguard, and to assure the fidelity of the supervisors, they 
were liberally paid. For example, for the partial registration of 1868, the 
large sum of $147,341.40 was divided among the Board of Registration and 
the employees. 

This registration and election machinery, however, gave way before an 
uprising of the people; and in the Presidential election which followed that 
of Warmoth a few months, the Republicans were defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Whereupon, the Legislature improved on its registration 
laws, and developed the more perfect machinery of the Returning Board. 
By the provisions of the registration and election laws, the decision of any 
Supervisor of Registration on matters relating to the registry of voters was 
final, and not subject to revision or correction by any court. The courts 
were indeed prohibited from interfering in any way with these Supervisors, 
or their assistants. And the judge of any court so interfering, was subject 
to a fine of $500 and impeachment. After the votes were cast, they were 
counted in secret by the Supervisor of Registration, surrounded by his 
appointees, and sealed and sent to the Governor. At a later day, still an- 
other improvement was added to the election machinery, by the creation of 
a-Returning Board, whose duty it was to return the vote of the state. If the 
Commissioners of Election, or the Supervisor of Registration of a parish, 
accompanied any report by the statement that there was a disturbance, riot, 
tumult, intimidation or bribery at any poll, the Returning Board could, if it 
saw proper, throw out that poll, or the vote of the entire parish. 

This law placed the whole control of the election in the hands of the 
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Governor, and enabled him in 1870 to carry the state by an overwhelming 
majority, and even the Democratic city of New Orleans. 

The entire legislation of the first General Assembly held in Louisiana 
under the reconstruction acts and the so-called Constitution of 1868, was 
devoted to measures of this kind, intended to fortify the Republican party 
in power, so that it could never be ousted; and the machinery was so very 
complete and complicated that a practically unanimous people could not 
have driven the Republicans out, save by a popular uprising. 

In addition to the registration and election laws, which, it was hoped, 
would control all elections, police and constabulary laws were passed, creat- 
ing a standing army in New Orleans and the parishes, under command of 
the Governor; and a printing law, which caused the establishment of Re- 
publican organs in all the parishes, and gave them a monopoly of printing 
the laws and public advertisements. The police control of New Orleans, 
which had always been in the hands of the people, was taken from them 
and given over to a commission, appointed by the Governor, and consisting 
of three colored and two white Republicans. 

The Legislature of 1868, started with a Republican majority, which it 
increased, from time to time, by ousting Democratic members. Of the domi- 
nant party, only ten were tax-payers. Corruption and bribery reigned su- 
preme, and the knaves, to avoid any possible danger, refused to pass any 
bribery law, so that it was no crime to bribe a public official. Those of them 
who did not make money in this way, were rare exceptions. When Mr. S. 
W. Scott swore before a Congressional Committee that he had seen money 
paid out as bribes to the Lieutenant-Governor, Pinchback, and to the 
Speaker of the House, Mortimer Carr, neither denied the statement, nor 
did either cross-examine him. When he charged that it cost more to get the 
signature of the Governor to his bill (a subsidy for a railroad) than to get 
the measure through the Legislature, and that it cost eighty thousand dol- 
lars in all, Governor Warmoth entered no protest or denial. 

When, later, these eagles fought over their prey, and exercised their 
talons on one another, a series of reciprocal portraitures appeared, which 
do full justice to the originals. Warmoth gave some testimony as to the 
corruption and bribery which prevailed, and the manner in which the spoils 
were divided. Here are his pictures of the most prominent men in his party. 

Casey, Collector of Customs, got through the Legislature a bill, incorpo- 
rating a warehouse company, in which he was interested, and appropriat- 
ing $1,400,000 of State Bonds as its capital stock. He was also interested 
in the New Orleans Shed Company, which proposed to monopolize the 
levee front; and was custodian of the $18,000 corruption fund raised to get 
this measure through the Legislature. 
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Postmaster Lowell worked for the Ship Island Canal bill, which ap- 
propriated all the swamp lands in the vicinity of New Orleans, for a com- 
pany in which he was interested. 

United States Marshal Packard was interested in the Nicholson Pave- 
ment bill, which Governor Warmoth was offered $50,000 to sign. 

George W. Carter, Speaker of the House, on account of his influence, 
received an interest in the Louisiana Levee Company, which was drawing 
millions out of the State Treasury annually, was the paid attorney of 
nearly all the railroads requiring legislation, although he never performed 
the slightest service for them beyond pocketing bills which they deemed 
objectionable. He also worked through an appropriation of $25,000 a mile 
for a railroad in which he was interested,:the Louisiana Transit Company, 
and secured a subsidy of $1,000,000 in bonds for a favorite steamship 
company. 

John Ray, Senator from Ouachita, got $70,000 for revising the statutes, 
besides $546,000 in State Bonds in aid of a railroad, the Vicksburg and 
Shreveport, in which he was interested. He had, moreover, an interest in 
the Louisiana Levee Company, of which he subsequently became President. 
To this company he voted an appropriation of $9,000,000, with a one per 
cent tax for twenty-one years, the company being authorized to issue bonds 
in anticipation of these taxes, which bonds the state endorsed and guar- 
anteed. 

Such were the charges made by Warmoth against his associates, and not 
denied by them. Corruption was believed by the public to be universal. The 
men thus accused were equally free in their charges against Warmoth. 
They pointed to the fact, that whereas he had come to Louisiana poor—so 
poor, indeed, that he had been compelled to appeal to the negroes for a 
charity fund to send him to Washington to claim a seat as delegate—he 
became rich within a year of taking office; and they pointed out that he had 
concentrated in his person, through the registration, election, police and 
other laws, all the powers of the state. 


TX. 
So 
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By the end of 1874 only four Southern states remained under Republican 
rule: Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida. The Democrats 
had “redeemed” the rest of the Southern states; they had restored “white 
supremacy” and “home rule.” 

Several developments had weakened the Republicans and strengthened 
the Democrats. In 1871 and 1872 Congress lifted, by stages, the Fourteenth 
Amendment ban on officeholding and thus reduced the number of disfran- 
chised Southern whites from approximately 150,000 (about one fifth of the 
adult males) to a mere 150 or so. In 1872 the nationwide split in Repub- 
lican ranks intensified the strains that already existed within the party 
organizations in the Southern states, and the Democrats gained the support 
of many disaffected Republicans. In 1873 came the financial panic and the 
depression ; then, as always, hard times aggravated political discontent and 
worked to the advantage of the party out of power. Meanwhile, evidences 
of corruption tended to discredit the Republican regimes. 

In most of the Southern states where the whites outnumbered the Ne- 
groes, the task of the Democrats was relatively simple. It was merely to 
persuade the whites—all or nearly all of them—to vote Democratic. The 
Democrats could do so by playing upon the native white Republicans’ 
jealousy of carpetbaggers and prejudice against Negroes. In the states 
where the white population was comparatively large, and where the scal- 
awags in the beginning had made up a sizeable element of the Republican 
party, the Democrats could regain power with a minimal use of terror and 
violence. 

But they could not do so in the states where Negroes constituted a 
majority of the population—Mississippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
By persuasion alone, the Democrats could lure away only an insignificant 
fraction of the colored vote in these three states. To carry them, the Demo- 
crats had to use force, or the threat of force, on a large scale. They had to 
intimidate the Negroes to compel them either to vote Democratic or not to 
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vote at all. Yet the Democrats had to act discreetly enough to avoid provok- 
ing the dispatch of federal troops to protect the Negroes at the polls. 

In the state elections of 1875 the Mississippi Democrats showed the way 
in what became known as the Mississippi Plan. The governor at that time 
was Adelbert Ames, originally from Maine. At a crucial moment Ames 
appealed to the Grant administration for army assistance, but was turned 
down. He then considered calling out the state militia, consisting of Ne- 
groes, but decided not to do so lest he bring on a race war in which the 
Negroes, civilians as well as militiamen, would be slaughtered. The Demo- 
crats carried Mississippi by an overwhelming majority, and Ames and 
most of the rest of the carpetbaggers soon left the state. 
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“One of the Darkest Chapters in American. History’ 


1875 ELECTION, MAJORITY REPORT, 1876. 


[A Senate committee, known as the Boutwell committee after the name of 
its chairman, George S. Boutwell, a Radical from Massachusetts, investigated 
the Mississippi election. Boutwell presented the report of the committee 
majority, all Republicans, on August 7, 1876. Mississippi in 1875: Report of 
the Select Committee to Inquire into the Mississippi Election of 1875, 2 vols. 
(Washington, 1876), I, ix-xxix.] 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE appointed under a resolution of the Senate 
adopted on the 31st of March last, and instructed to inquire how far the 
rights of the people of Mississippi, guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, and secured especially by the fifteenth amendment, were 
violated by force, fraud, or intimidation at the election held in that State on 
the 2d of November, 1875, respectfully submit to the Senate the testimony 
taken, with the conclusions of the committee thereon. 

The testimony will fully support the allegation that force, fraud, and 
intimidation were used generally and successfully in the political canvass of 
1875. 

But before proceeding to a detailed statement of the facts and conclu- 
sions sustained and warranted by the proof, the committee think it proper 
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to refer to the suggestions and excuses offered in justification of the out- 
rages committed. 

It has been alleged that Governor Ames was an unfit person to hold the 
office to which he was elected in the year 1873; but, on the contrary, the 
committee find from the evidence, as well as from general report in Missis- 
sippi, that Governor Ames was not only not amenable to any just charge 
affecting his personal integrity, his character as a public officer, or his 
ability for the duties of chief magistrate of that State, but that his fitness in 
all these particulars was sustained by the testimony of those who were not 
in accord with him politically. The committee refer especially to the testi- 
mony of the Hon. J. A. P. Campbell, appointed by the existing government 
one of the judges of the supreme court of the State of Mississippi. 

The evidence submitted tends strongly to show, what cannot be denied, 
that there were many persons in office in the State of Mississippi, espe- 
cially in elective offices, in the several counties, who were either incapable 
or dishonest; and there were a few of the same character connected with 
the State government. The conduct of these persons, however, was not 
approved by the governor nor by the masses of the republican party. 

Complaints and charges against a class of persons called “‘carpet- 
baggers” are frequent in the depositions of witnesses opposed to the repub- 
lican party in the State. It is to be admitted that a small number of the 
immigrants from other States misused the confidence of the black people, 
secured office, and betrayed the trusts confided to them. But the number of 
such persons, compared to the whole number of immigrants, was very 
small; and it is but just to say that the great majority are intelligent, 
upright, and brave men from the North who are entirely incorruptible, and 
who, in peril of their lives, are now struggling against serious odds to 
maintain their political opinions and to secure a just administration of the 
Government. 

It is alleged that during the last six or eight years the expenses of the 
State have been unnecessarily increased, and that heavy taxes have been 
imposed for which no adequate return has been received by the people. 
Comparisons are made between the rate of taxation previous to the war 
and since the year 1870, and the conclusion is drawn that large sums of 
money are extorted from the people, and wasted, or, through negligence 
and extravagance, misapplied. 

It is undoubtedly true that taxes are higher in the State of Mississippi 
than they were previous to 1860; but the rate of increase is far less than in 
some of the Northern States, where no serious complaints are made against 
the administration of public affairs. 

It is to be observed, also, that previous to the war taxes were not levied 
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for the support of schools in Mississippi; indeed, there was no system of 
public instruction; and that since the war school-houses have been erected 
in all parts of the State for the education of the children of both races, and 
large sums of money have been expended annually for the maintenance of 
schools, including schools for training teachers. 

It is also true that previous to the war the taxes were imposed upon 
slaves and upon business, while since the war the taxes have been laid 
chiefly upon personal property and upon land... . 

The testimony taken tends to show that those who participated in the 
means by which the election of 1875 was carried by the democratic party 
rely, for justification, upon the facts of maladministration, as set forth in 
the testimony submitted with this report. 

In the opinion of the committee, those errors and wrongs, if admitted to 
the extent claimed, furnish no justification whatever for the outrages and 
crimes established by the testimony. 

It is also alleged in justification of the acts of intimidation, and of the 
crimes committed during the canvass and at the election, that Governor 
Ames had organized, or attempted to organize, a force, termed the negro 
militia. At the time of the riot at Clinton, on the 4th of September, 1875, 
which resulted in the death of at least thirty persons, there was no military 
organization in the State. The sum of $60,000 had been appropriated by 
the legislature at its preceding session, for the organization and support of 
a military force; and the event at Clinton, in connection with the fact of 
disturbances in other portions of the State, led Governor Ames to attempt 
its organization. . . 

This effort on the part of the governor, it is now claimed, was the 
occasion seized by the democrats for organizing and arming themselves, 
ostensibly to resist the black militia; but, in fact, such organization had 
been effected previously, as is shown by the testimony concerning the Clin- 
ton riot, and in the end it became the means by which the colored inhab- 
itants and the white republicans of the State were overawed, intimidated, 
and deprived of their rights as citizens. 

These organizations were the instruments also by which numerous mur- 
ders were committed upon persons who were then active, or who had been 
active, in the republican party. 

By the terms of the peace conference entered into by General J. Z. 
George, the chairman of the democratic State committee, and Governor 
Ames, on the 13th of October, 1875, the attempt to organize the militia was 
abandoned, General George on his part agreeing to secure a peaceful elec- 
tion and the full and free enjoyment of the elective franchise by every 
citizen. The stipulation on the part of the governor was faithfully kept, but 
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the promise made by Genera! George was systematically disregarded by the 
democrats in the larger portion of the State. 

The outrages perpetrated by the white people in the canvass and on the 
day of election find no justification whatever in the acts or the policy of 
Governor Ames concerning the State militia. . 

Nor do these outrages find any excuse in the statement made repeatedly 
by witnesses, that the negroes were organizing or threatened or contem- 
plated organizing themselves into military bands for the destruction of the 
white race. The evidence shows conclusively that there were not only no 
such organizations, but that the negroes were not armed generally ; that 
those who had arms were furnished with inferior and second-hand 
weapons, and that their leaders, both religious and political, had discounte- 
nanced a resort to force. Many rumors were current among the whites that 
the negroes were arming and massing in large bodies, but in all cases these 
rumors had no basis. 

In a sentence, it may be asserted that all the statements made that there 
was any justifiable cause for the recent proceedings in Mississippi are 
without foundation. 

On the other hand, it is to be said, speaking generally, that a controlling 
part, and, as we think, a majority, of the white democratic voters of the 
State were engaged in a systematic effort to carry the election, and this 
was a purpose to resort to all means within their power, including on the 
part of some of them the murder of prominent persons in the republican 
party, both black and white. 

There was a minority, how large the committee are unable to say, who 
were opposed to the outrages which by this report are proved to have 
taken place. This minority, however, is for the time overawed and as power- 
less to resist the course of events as are the members of the republican 
party. Under more favorable circumstances they may be able to co-operate 
with the friends of order, and redeem the State from the control of the revo- 
lutionary element. 

(1.) The committee find that the young men of the State, especially those 
who reached manhood during the war, or who have arrived at that condi- 
tion since the war, constitute the nucleus and the main force of the dan- 
gerous element. 

As far as the testimony taken by the committee throws any light upon 
the subject, it tends, however, to establish the fact that the democratic 
organizations, both in the counties and in the State, encouraged the young 
men in their course, accepted the political advantages of their conduct, and 
are in a large degree responsible for the criminal results. 

(2.) There was a general disposition on the part of white employers to 
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compel the laborers to vote the democratic ticket. This disposition was 
made manifest by newspaper articles, by the resolutions of conventions, and 
by the declarations of land-owners, planters, and farmers to the workmen 
whom they employed, and by the incorporation in contracts of a provision 
that they should be void in case the negroes voted the republican ticket. 

(3.) Democratic clubs were organized in all parts of the State, and the 
able-bodied members were also organized generally into military companies 
and furnished with the best arms that could be procured in the country. 
The fact of their existence was no secret, although persons not in sympa- 
thy with the movement were excluded from membership. Indeed their ob- 
ject was more fully attained by public declarations of their organization in 
connection with the intention, everywhere expressed, that it was their pur- 
pose to carry the election at all hazards. 

In many places these organizations possessed one or more pieces of 
artillery. These pieces of artillery were carried over the counties and dis- 
charged upon the roads in the neighborhood of republican meetings, and at 
meetings held by the democrats. For many weeks before the election mem- 
bers of this military organization traversed the various counties, menacing 
the voters and discharging their guns by night as well as by day. . . . 

(4.) It appears from the testimony that, for some time previous to the 
election, it was impossible, in a large number of the counties, to hold 
republican meetings. In the republican counties of Warren, Hinds, 
Lowndes, Monroe, Copiah, and Holmes meetings of the republicans were 
disturbed or broken up, and all attempts to engage in public discussion 
were abandoned by the republicans many weeks before the election. 

(5.) The riots at Vicksburgh on the 5th of July, and at Clinton on the 
4th of September, were the results of a special purpose on the part of the 
democrats to break up the meetings of the republicans, to destroy the 
leaders, and to inaugurate an era of terror, not only in those counties, but 
throughout the State, which would deter republicans, and particularly the 
negroes, from organizing or attending meetings, and especially deter them 
from the free exercise of the right to vote on the day of the election. The 
results sought for were in a large degree attained. 

(6.) Following the riot at Clinton, the country for the next two days was 
scoured by detachments from these democratic military organizations over 
a circuit of many miles, and a large number of unoffending persons were 
killed. The number has never been ascertained correctly, but it may be 
estimated fairly as between thirty and fifty. . . . 

The attention of the Senate is directed to the testimony concerning the 
events in Issaquena County, which took place in the month of December 
last. A Colonel Ball, an officer in the confederate service during the war, 
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who at the time of the outrage was officiating as a clergyman, took com- 
mand of a body of armed and mounted men Sunday morning, December 5, 
and traversed the country below Rolling Fork during the day; and that 
night the men of his command took from their homes at least seven 
unoffending negroes and shot them in cold blood. Within the next two days 
five other leading negroes were summoned to Rolling Fork, and there 
compelled to sign a statement by which they became responsible for the 
good conduct of all the negroes in their vicinity, with the exception of 
fourteen, who, in fact, by that stipulation, were made outlaws, and, as a 
consequence, fled from their homes and their families and abandoned their 
property: 1. 

(7.) The committee find, especially from the testimony of Captain Mont- 
gomery, supported by numerous facts stated by other witnesses, that the 
military organization extended to most of the counties in the State where 
the republicans were in the majority; that it embraced a proportion not 
much less than one-half of all the white voters, and that in the respective 
counties the men could be summoned by signals given by firing cannons or 
anvils; and that probably in less than a week the entire force of the State 
could be brought out under arms. 

(8.) The committee find that in several of the counties the republican 
leaders were so overawed and intimidated, both white and black, that they 
were compelled to withdraw from the canvass those who had been nomi- 
nated, and to substitute others who were named by the democratic leaders, 
and that finally they were compelled to vote for the ticket so nominated, 
under threats that their lives would be taken if they did not do it. This was 
noticeably the case in Warren County, where the democratic nomination of 
one Flanigan for sheriff was ratified at the republican county convention, 
held in Vicksburgh, the members acting under threats that if it were not 
done they should not leave the building alive. Similar proceedings occurred 
in other counties. 

(9.) The committee find that the candidates, in some instances, were 
compelled, by persecution or through fear of bodily harm, to withdraw their 
names from the ticket and even to unite themselves ostensibly with the 
democratic party... . 

(10.) The committee find that on the day of the election, at several 
voting-places, armed men assembled, sometimes not organized and in other 
cases organized; that they controlled the elections, intimidated republican 
voters, and, in fine, deprived them of the opportunity to vote the republican 
ticket. 

The most notable instance of this form of outrage occurred at Aberdeen, 
the shire town of the county of Monroe. At half past nine o’clock on the day 
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of the election a cannon in charge of four or five cannoneers, and supported 
by ten or twelve men, a portion of the military company of that town, was 
trained upon the voting-place and kept in that position during the day, 
while the street was traversed by a body of mounted, armed men under the 
command of Capt. E. O. Sykes, of Aberdeen. .. . 

(11.) The gravity of these revolutionary proceedings is expressed in the 
single fact that the chairman of the republican State committee, General 
Warner, owes the preservation of his life on the day of the election to the 
intervention of General George, chairman of the democratic State com- 
mittee Adel. 

(12.) The committee find in several cases, where intimidation and force 
did not result in securing a democratic victory, that fraud was resorted to 
in conducting the election and in counting the votes. In Amite County, the 
legally-appointed inspectors of election, to whom in Mississippi the duty is 
assigned of receiving and counting the ballots, were compelled by intimida- 
tion to resign on the morning of election, in order to secure a fraudulent 
reabh, oo E 

(13.) The evidence shows that the civil authorities have been unable to 
prevent the outrages set forth in this report, or to punish the offend- 
ensues 
(14.) The committee find that outrages of the nature set forth in this 
report were perpetrated in the counties of Alcorn, Amite, Chickasaw, Clai- 
borne, Clay, Copiah, De Soto, Grenada, Hinds, Holmes, Kemper, Lee, 
Lowndes, Madison, Marshall, Monroe, Noxubee, Rankin, Scott, Warren, 
Washington, and Yazoo, and that the democratic victory in the State was 
due to the outrages so perpetrated. 

(15.) The committee find that if in the counties named there had been a 
free election, republican candidates would have been chosen, and the char- 
acter of the legislature so changed that there would have been 66 republi- 
cans to 50 democrats in the house, and 26 republicans to 11 democrats in 
the senate; and that consequently the present legislature of Mississippi is 
not a legal body, and that its acts are not entitled to recognition by the polit- 
ical department of the Government of the United States, although the Pres- 
ident may, in his discretion, recognize it as a government de facto for his 
preservation of the public peace. 

(16.) Your committee find that the resignation of Governor Ames was 
effected by a body of men calling themselves the legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, by measures unauthorized by law, and that he is of right the 
governor of that State. 

(17.) The evidence shows, further, that the State of Mississippi is at 
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present under the control of political organizations composed largely of 
armed men whose common purpose is to deprive the negroes of the free 
exercise of the right to suffrage and to establish and maintain the suprem- 
acy of the white-line democracy, in violation alike of the constitution of 
their own State and of the Constitution of the United States. 

The events which the committee were called to investigate by the order 
of the Senate constitute one of the darkest chapters in American history. 
Mississippi was a leading State in the war of the rebellion, and an early 
and persistent advocate of those fatal political heresies in which the rebel- 
lion had its origin. To her, in as large a degree as to any other State, may 
be charged justly the direful evils of the war; and when the war was ended 
the white inhabitants resisted those measures of equality which were essen- 
tial to local and general peace and prosperity. They refused to accept the 
negro as their equal politically, and for ten years they have seized every 
fresh opportunity for a fresh denial of his rights. At last they have regained 
supremacy in the State by acts of violence, fraud, and murder, fraught with 
more than all the horrors of open war, without its honor, dignity, generos- 
ity, or justice. 

By them the negro is not regarded as a citizen, and whenever he finds a 
friend and ally in his efforts to advance himself in political knowledge or 
intellectual culture, that friend and ally, whether a native of the State or an 
immigrant from the North, is treated as a public enemy. The evil conse- 
quences of this policy touch and paralyze every branch of industry and the 
movements of business in every channel. 

Mississippi, with its fertile soil, immense natural resources, and favora- 
ble commercial position, is in fact more completely excluded from the 
influence of the civilization and capital of the more wealthy and advanced 
States of the Union than are the distant coasts of China and Japan. Men 
who possess capital are anxious to escape from a State in which freedom of 
opinion is not tolerated, where active participation in public affairs is pun- 
ished often with social ostracism, always with business losses, and not 
infrequently, as the record shows, with exile and the abandonment of prop- 
erty, through fear of death. 

Consequently, lands depreciate in value, the rewards of labor become 
more and more uncertain, taxes more and more burdensome, the evils of 
general disorder are multiplied and intensified, and by an inevitable rule of 
social and public life, the evils themselves, reacting, increase the spirit of 
disorder. Unless this tendency can be arrested, every successive chapter in 
the annals of that State will be darker and bloodier than the preceding one. 

This tendency cannot be arrested by the unaided efforts of the peaceful, 
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patriotic, and law-abiding citizens. There is a small body of native white 
persons, who, with heroic courage, are maintaining the principles of justice 
and equality. There is also a small body of men from the North, who, with 
equal courage, are endeavoring to save the State from anarchy and degrada- 
tion. If left to themselves, the negroes would co-operate with these two 
classes. 

But arrayed against them all are a majority of the white people, who 
possess the larger part of the property; who uniformly command leisure, 
whether, individually, they possess property or not; who look with con- 
tempt upon the black race, and with hatred upon the white men who are 
their political allies; who are habituated to the use of arms in war and in 
peace ; who in former times were accustomed to the exclusive enjoyment of 
political power, and who now consider themselves degraded by the eleva- 
tion of the negro to the rank of equality in political affairs. 

They have secured power by fraud and force, and, if left to themselves 
they will by fraud and force retain it. Indeed, the memory of the bloody 
events of the campaign of 1875, with the knowledge that their opponents 
can command, on the instant, the presence of organized bodies of armed 
men at every voting-place, will deter the republican party from any general 
effort to regain the power wrested from them. These disorders exist also in 
the neighboring States, and the spirit and ideas which give rise to the 
disorders are even more general. 

The power of the National Government will be invoked, and honor and 
duty will alike require its exercise. The nation cannot witness with 
indifference the dominion of lawlessness and anarchy in a State, with their 
incident evils and a knowledge of the inevitable consequences. It owes a 
duty to the citizens of the United States residing in Mississippi, and this 
duty it must perform. It has guaranteed to the State of Mississippi a 
republican form of government, and this guarantee must be made good. 


[37] 


“Nor Do We Propose To Condemn a Whole Community” 
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[The minority of the Boutwell committee, consisting of two Democrats, 
submitted a dissenting report on the Mississippi election of 1875. Mississippi 
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in 1875: Report of the Select Committee to Inquire into the Mississippi 
Election of 1875, 2 vols. (Washington, 1876), I, xxxi-cxi.] 


In FACT, IF the testimony touching the subjects within the scope of the 
resolution of the Senate could be reduced to such as is receivable under the 
rules of evidence, as recognized by courts of justice and by this Senate 
while sitting as a court, the testimony taken in Mississippi by this commit- 
tee would be confined to a dozen pages of manuscript. The rest is rumor, 
hearsay, and opinion. Not only so, but nearly all the witnesses examined 
for what may be termed the prosecution of the white people of the State of 
Mississippi, were defeated candidates in the election of 1875 or other inter- 
ested supporters or persons who had lost office and failed of reap- 
pointment. Most of the witnesses, when pinned down by cross-exam- 
ination to give names of persons concerned and dates, were directly and 
flatly contradicted as to those facts, and many of the occurrences either 
shown to have been not only untrue, but impossible, or else accompanied by 
facts which subjected them to a totally different construction. 

A large body of these witnesses were negroes of the most ignorant and 
uncivilized description, who did not hesitate to state anything, and whose 
declarations were frequently of the wildest and most absurd character. . . . 

Now, let us consider into what a condition, social, moral, and financial, 
Mississippi was brought, in the spring of 1875, under the administration 
which has just been described. The population of Mississippi, by the 
census of 1870, had a total of 827,922 souls. Of these 382,896 were white 
people, 444,201 colored people, and the remainder Indians and persons not 
classed. The State was divided into seventy-three counties. The negro 
majority was thus about 60,000, but was distributed chiefly in the rich 
river counties and on the richer cotton-producing lands of the State, in 
which they greatly outnumbered the white population, and in these coun- 
ties their large numerical majority was consolidated. 

The domestic institutions of the State had been completely revolu- 
tionized, and the relations of the white and black races had not been per- 
mitted to adjust themselves into that harmony and good feeling which the 
interests of both made so essential to happiness and good order. The 
whites, as the result of the war, were impoverished to a most painful 
extent, which must impress itself upon any person who visits the State, 
which presents even to a casual eye unmistakable evidences of widespread 
and lamentable prostration. This brings with it increased privation to the 
colored people, who never had property, and who depended, necessarily, 
upon property owners for their support. When their employers were ruined 
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the blow fell severely upon the employed. Theirs was a common lot, and 
that which struck down and crippled the one fell also heavily upon the 
other. 

Unfortunately the new and arbitrary political conditions imposed upon 
both races by the will of Congress were disturbed by the presence of a class 
of unscrupulous, needy, and rapacious adventurers who came down to fill 
the political offices to which prejudice against the southern whites on the 
part of those who held power in the Federal Government, and the absolute 
ignorance and incompetence of the negroes prevented those whites from 
being appointed. The result was, as the testimony everywhere discloses, 
that the State and Federal offices to which any considerable emolument 
was attached fell into the hands of white men newly arrived within the 
borders of the State, ignorant and unsympathetic of the wishes and feelings 
of the white population, and bent wholly upon using the political material 
which they found ready at their hands in the shape of masses of ignorant, 
superstitious, and suspicious negroes to sustain themselves in office and 
power. Instead of encouraging the colored population to relations of amity 
and confidence with the whites who gave them employment and furnished 
them with the means of subsistence, it has been plainly the object and 
intent of these political adventurers to increase the distrust between the 
races, and to encourage on the part of the blacks and intensify the instinct 
and feeling of race opposition. In this, by means of low arts, they have 
been, unhappily, too successful, and the negroes of the State of Mississippi. 
have been banded together in an unthinking mass, under the lead and blind 
control of a handful of northern strangers, with here and there a native 
white man. 

Throughout the testimony it is evident the white people of Mississippi, 
in the interests of the entire community, made every attempt to penetrate 
this alliance against them, and resorted to every means of combination and 
alliance with their political opponents to procure even a tolerable and de- 
cent administration of public affairs. Since 1868 they had given up their 
party name and candidates, had voted for Dent, a republican, had voted for 
Alcorn, a republican, and essayed in every way to appease and mollify the 
party led by Governor Ames; but all in vain. They witnessed the selection 
of men either incompetent or criminal, or both, for important offices in the 
State. They saw their best men, most virtuous, experienced, and able cit- 
izens, passed by in contempt. They saw men notoriously vicious, and justly 
proscribed, taken into the confidence and friendship of Ames and placed in 
authority. ... 

In 1875, when it became apparent that the democratic party was dis- 
posed to combine itself with all the elements of opposition to his admin- 
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istration and make a strenuous effort to gain control of the State, Gover- 
nor Ames made his first preparation in the legislature for its defeat by the 
passage of a law known as the “Gatling-gun bill.” . .. 

The next was his application to the Secretary of War at Washington for 
the State’s quotum of arms. .. . 

The State militia having been thus organized preparatory for the cam- 
paign, and the officials being among the most notorious and unscrupulous 
partisans, black and white, of the State administration, great alarm was 
created among the white population. The negro companies, officered by 
negroes, largely predominated, and threats were freely made by their ora- 
tors that the slaughter of the whites would be completed from the cradle 
up, if necessary for their success. . . 

As a consequence, rumors flew thick and fast. The preparation of the 
governor and his arming of the negro militia were on every tongue, and 
caused the deepest distress and apprehension among all classes who sought 
to preserve the peace in the State and friendly relations between the two 
races. That such rumors were exaggerated there can be no doubt, for it 
was the interest of the Ames party and of the negroes to make proclamation 
of an organization and power which they knew they did not possess. The 
effect was to increase the insolence and insubordination of the blacks and 
intensify the discontent and the apprehensions of the whites. . . 

Thus opened the campaign of 1875. It is in proof, by almost every wit- 
ness who was examined on the subject, that the negroes were organized in 
clubs, having a quasi military organization in every county in the State. 
Clubs, also, of white people were formed, and the parading and marching, 
with the use of flags, drums, music, cannon for salutes or the explosion of 
anvils, (a rude substitute for cannon,) became general throughout the 
State. 

Much of the alleged intimidation of the colored people by the white 
population was claimed to be from causes like these, which could only have 
operated upon minds of the most childish character, and would be ridiculed 
if proposed, with the same intent, in any part of the Northern States. This 
constitutional timidity of the colored population was frequently and gravely 
urged as entering into alleged violations of the fifteenth amendment by 
white men, who fired off pistols in the air and exploded anvils at night on 
their return from meetings through the country. . . . 

In endeavoring now to give a reliable account of the acts of violence and 
bloodshed which were proven before the committee as having occurred in 
Mississippi during the summer and autumn of 1875, we deem it hardly 
necessary to make expression of the intense and hearty reprobation which 
we, in common with all men who respect and value law and order and 
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humanity, necessarily felt, and now feel, upon every occasion where vio- 
lence and crime were committed. Stern repression and prompt punishment 
are the just measures to be dealt out to all such offenders, without respect 
to race, or color, or station in life, and for all such criminals and transgres- 
sors we invoke due punishment at the hands of those who are the repre- 
sentatives of the Government whose laws need vindication. But while we 
propose in every proven case to condemn the guilty, we do not propose to 
allow reasonable proof to be replaced by reckless and malicious assertion or 
rumor; nor do we propose to condemn a whole community upon the testi- 
mony of men, confessedly without character, who live upon slanders and 
trade upon abuse, instigated, as many of such characters were who ap- 
peared before the committee, by a miserable faction, whose hope of pro- 
longed plunder and self-enrichment lies in keeping up a condition of public 
excitement and fanning the prejudices and hatreds of illy-informed citizens 
of the North against the white people of the South. We confidently believe 
that when knowledge of the truth as it is, and sad though it may be in 
many respects, of the state of affairs in Mississippi, shall possess the minds 
of the people of the Northern States, the occupation of the miserable class 
of slanderers to whom we have referred will be gone forever. . . . 

A condition of affairs which would be incredible and utterly intoler- 
able in any of the Northern States exists in many of the black counties of 
Mississippi, where the property, intelligence, and character of the commu- 
nity is trodden to the earth, insulted, and ignored by the most ignorant and 
sometimes vicious members of the community. Things are of daily occur- 
rence, and were proven almost daily before the committee, which, if at- 
tempted in the State of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, or indeed 
any of the Northern States, would be met by a popular uprising and speedy 
overthrow. In such a condition of affairs, the forbearance and self-subor- 
dination exhibited by the white population demands and should receive the 
strong sympathy and high respect of every just and well-regulated 
mind: =) ..". 

The problem of race will continue to be of the deepest interest to the 
people of this nation; and it is not the duty or purpose of the undersigned 
to do more at present than recognize its existence and refer to its solution 
as a matter of great difficulty. Suffice it to say, that the relations of the 
African to the white races in the United States do not stand alone for 
consideration; but on our Pacific coast the dark shadow of an Asiatic 
horde hangs lowering over the white population, and has aroused their 
gravest apprehensions. 

The African race is now admitted fully to the rights of American citizen- 
ship. Under the fifteenth amendment all power to discriminate as to the 
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right to vote “on account of race”. is inhibited to the States and to the 
United States. 

Thus, between the admission of the Mongolians to the privilege of 
suffrage, there now stands but the frail barrier of a single word of the natu- 
ralization laws to be added or subtracted at the will of a bare majority in 
Congress, which can close or open to the teeming oriental populations 
unobstructed opportunity, by their mere numbers, to control our elections, 
and our Governments, State and Federal. 

The vastness and gravity of the subject will not admit of further discus- 
sion in this report. 


X. 
—. <2 >. 


The Final Overthrow. 


In the congressional elections of 1874 the Democrats won a majority 
in the House of Representatives for the first time since before the Civil 
War. In the presidential election of 1876 they secured a popular majority 
for their candidate, Samuel J. Tilden of New York, and they claimed an 
electoral majority for him. But the Republicans, with Rutherford B. Hayes 
of Ohio as their candidate, disputed the electoral votes of South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Florida and one of the electoral votes of Oregon, and the 
outcome depended on these votes. A special electoral commission decided 
in favor of Hayes. Nevertheless, the Democrats could have prevented his 
being counted in as President, since they controlled the House. He needed 
the support of some of the Democrats. 

‘Hayes and his advisers now saw an opportunity to attract to the Repub- 
lican party—permanently—a number of leading Southerners. This was not 
a new idea among Republicans; some of them had been talking of it for 
years. For instance, Jacob Dolson Cox, a former Union general, Ohio 
governor, and member of Grant’s cabinet, had once written to the Ohio 
Congressman James A. Garfield (April 11, 1871, Garfield Papers, Library 
of Congress): “The great grief of the southern business is that we are 
getting further & further away from any hope or chance of making a union 
with enough of the thinking & influential native Southerners to give the 
Republican party a status among them different from that of the party of 
negroes. The vigor of the organization is great, but there is no hope for a 
return to a commanding position in the country except by becoming the 
party of a sufficiently large number of the intelligent, well-to-do & control- 
ling class of whites (natives) in the South, to make it fairly divide the 
power there, or at least fight for such a division of it with some hope.” 

Early in 1877 the Hayes men came to the sort of understanding with 
Southern Democratic leaders that Republicans like Cox had long desired. 
One of the several terms of the agreement was this: in return for the 
Southerners’ permitting him to take office, Hayes after his inauguration 
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would remove the last of the federal troops from the South. The removal of 
the troops would mean the immediate downfall of the last of the Repub- 
lican regimes in the South—those in South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Florida. In all three states the Republicans and the Democrats were con- 
testing the state returns as well as the presidential returns. Only the contin- 
ued presence of federal soldiers could enable the Republicans to hold on to 
the state governments. 

The case of South Carolina in 1876-77 reveals the electoral tactics of 
the Democrats, the interrelation of the state and federal election disputes, 
and the ultimate plight of the Negroes and the carpetbaggers. 


[38.] 


“Uniformed in a Red Shirt” 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN PLAN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1876. 


[In the South Carolina election of 1876 the Republican candidate for 
governor was the incumbent, Daniel H. Chamberlain, from Massachusetts. “As 
a reform carpetbagger Chamberlain had been supported by most of the Demo- 
crats, but they finally adopted a “straight-out” policy with a candidate of 
their own, Wade Hampton, a former Confederate cavalry commander and the’ _- 
owner of extensive plantations in South Carolina and Mississippi. The master 
mind of the Democratic campaign was another one-time Confederate general, 
Martin W. Gary. Adapting the Mississippi Plan to the South Carolina situa- 
tion, Gary devised a highly effective strategy for his armed riders, the Red 
Shirts. William A. Sheppard, Red Shirts Remembered: Southern Brigadiers 
of the Reconstruction Period (Atlanta, 1940), pp. 46-50. ] 


1. Tat EvERY Democrat in the Townships must be put upon the Roll 
of the Democratic Clubs. Nolens volens. 

2. That a Roster must be made of every white and of every Negro in the 
Townships and returned immediately to the County Executive Committee. 

3. That the Democratic Military Clubs are to be armed with rifles and 
pistols and such other arms as they may command. They are to be divided 
into two companies, one of the old men, the other of the young men; an 
experienced captain or commander to be placed over each of them. That 
each company is to have a Ist and 2nd Lieutenant. That the number of ten 
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privates is to be the unit of organization. That each Captain is to see that 
his men are well armed and provided with at least thirty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. That the Captain of the young men is to provide a Baggage wagon, in 
which three days rations for the men are to be stored on the day before the 
election in order that they may be prepared at a moment’s notice to move 
to any point in the County when ordered by the Chairman of the Executive 
committee. .. . 


12. Every Democrat must feel honor bound to control the vote of at least 
ene Negro, by intimidation, purchase, keeping him away or as each indi- 
vidual may determine, how he may best accomplish it. 

13. We must attend every Radical meeting that we hear of whether they 
meet at night or in the day time. Democrats must go in as large numbers as 
they can get together, and well armed, behave at first with great courtesy 
and assure the ignorant Negroes that you mean them no harm and so soon 
as their leaders or speakers begin to speak and make false statements of 
facts, tell them then and there to their faces, that they are liars, thieves and 
rascals, and are only trying to mislead the ignorant Negroes and if you get 
a chance get upon the platform and address the Negroes. 

14. In speeches to Negroes you must remember that argument has no 
effect upon them: they can only be influenced by their fears, superstitions 
and cupidity. Do not attempt to flatter and persuade them. Tell them 
plainly of our wrongs and grievances, perpetrated upon us by their rascally 
leaders. Prove to them that we can carry the election without them and if 
they co-operate with us, it will benefit them more than it will us. Treat 
them so as to show them, you are the superior race, and that their natural 
position is that of subordination to the white man. 

15. Let it be generally known that if any blood is shed, houses burnt, 
votes repeated, ballot boxes stuffed, false counting of votes, or any acts on 
their part that are in violation of Law and Order! that we will hold the 
leaders of the Radical Party personally responsible, whether they were 
present at the time of the commission of the offense or crime or not; 
beginning first with the white men, second with the mulatto men and third 
with the black leaders. This should be proclaimed from one end of the 
county to the other, so that every Radical may know it, as the certain, fixed 
and unalterable determination of every Democrat in this county. 

16. Never threaten a man individually. If he deserves to be threatened, 
the necessities of the times require that he should die. A dead Radical is 
very harmless—a threatened Radical or one driven off by threats from the 
scene of his operations is often very troublesome, sometimes dangerous, 
always vindictive. . . 
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21. In the month of September we ought to begin to organize Negro 
clubs, or pretend that we have organized them and write letters from 
different parts of the County giving the facts of organization but from 
prudential reasons, the names of the Negroes are to be withheld. Those 
who join us are to be taken on probation and are not to be taken into 
ey. fellowship, until they have proven their sincerity by voting our 
ticket... . 


25. The watch word of our Campaign should be “fight the Devil with 
fire.’ That we are in favor of local self government, home rule by home 
folks and that we are determined to drive the carpet baggers from this 
State at all hazards. 

26. That we must make our Campaign an aggressive one and prosecute it 
with great vigor and try and get up all the enthusiasm we can among the 
masses. 

27. That harmony and concord should be preserved in our ranks. Per- 
sonal considerations, must be given up for the good of the County. Success 
must be achieved at the sacrifice of everything except the principles of our 
Great Party. 

The boys from 16 years upwards are to be enrolled on the lists of our 
clubs. 

28. In all our processions the clubs must parade with banners, mottoes, 
etc., and keep together so as to make an imposing spectacle. 

29. Every club must be uniformed in a red shirt and they must be sure 
and wear it upon all public meetings and particularly on the day of election. 

30. Secrecy should shroud all of our transactions. Let not your left hand 
know what your right hand does. 


[39.] 


“The Present Hour in South Carolina” 


INAUGURALS OF TWO WOULD-BE GOVERNORS, 1876. 


[Both the Republicans and the Democrats boasted of victory in the South 
Carolina election of 1876. Both the Republican Chamberlain and the Demo- 
crat Hampton claimed to be the rightful governor-elect, and each delivered an 
inaugural address. The following selection from Chamberlain’s is taken from 
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a pamphlet in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. The selection 
from Hampton’s is from Edward L. Wells, Hampton and Reconstruction 
(Columbia, S. C., 1907), p. 169.] 


Chamberlain 
December 7, 1576 


I ACCEPT THE OFFICE to which, by the voice of a majority of the people 
of this State, I have a second time been called, with a full knowledge of the 
grave responsibilities and difficulties by which it is now attended. No con- 
siderations, except the clearest convictions of duty, would be sufficient to 
induce me to accept this great trust under the circumstances which now 
surround us. I regard the present hour in South Carolina as a crisis at 
which no patriotic citizen should shrink from any post to which public duty 
may call him. In my sober judgment our present struggle is in defence of the 
foundations of our government and institutions. If we fail now, our govern- 
ment—the government of South Carolina—will no longer rest on the con- 
sent of the governed, expressed by a free vote of a majority of our people. 
If our opponents triumph—lI care not under what guise of legal forms—we 
shall witness the overthrow of free government in our State. 

My chief personal anxiety is, that I may have the firmness and wisdom 
to act in a manner worthy of the great interests so largely committed to my 
keeping. My chief public care shall be to contribute my utmost efforts to 
defend the rights, to guard the peace and to promote the welfare of all the 
people of our State. 

The constant occupation of my time with other duties which I could not 
postpone, has prevented me from preparing the usual statements and rec- 
ommendations respecting our public affairs. At the earliest practicable day, 
I will discharge this duty. Our greatest interest, our most commanding 
duty now, is to stand firmly, each in his appointed place, against the aggres- 
sions and allurements of our political opponents. Our position up to the 
present time, has been within the clear limits of our Constitution and laws. 
Nothing but the cowardice, or weakness, or treachery of our own friends, 
can rob us of the victory. 

I state what facts show, what overwhelming evidence proves, when I say 
that if we yield now, we shall witness the consummation of a deliberate and 
cruel conspiracy on the part of the Democratic party of this State to over- 
come by brute force the political will of a majority of thirty thousand of the 
lawful voters of this State. I have mourned over public abuses which have 
heretofore arisen here. I have, according to the measure of my ability, 
labored to make the conduct of our public affairs honest and honorable. 
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But I stand appalled at the crimes against freedom, against public order, 
against good government, nay, against government itself, which our recent 
political experience here has presented. And I am the more appalled when 
I see the North, that portion of our country which is secure in its freedom 
and civil order, and the great political party which has controlled the 
Republic for sixteen years, divided in its sympathies and judgment upon 
such questions. It is written in blood on the pages of our recent national 
history, that no government can rest with safety upon the enforced slavery 
or degradation of a race. In the full blaze of that great example of re- 
tributive justice which swept away a half million of the best lives of our 
country we see the American people divided by party lines upon the ques- 
tion of the disfranchisement and degradation of the same race whose physi- 
cal freedom was purchased at such a cost. And, what is more astonishing 
still, there are Republicans who permit the errors which have attended the 
first efforts of this race in self government to chill their sympathies to such 
an extent that they stand coldly by and practically say that the peace of 
political servitude is better than the abuses and disquiet which newly ac- 
quired freedom has brought. 

I denounce the conduct of the recent election on the part of our political 
opponents in this State as a vast brutal outrage. Fraud, proscription, intim- 
idation in all forms, violence—ranging through all its degrees up to wanton 
murder—were its effective methods. The circumstances under which we 
have assembled to-day show us how nearly successful has been this great 
conspiracy. It is for us, in the face of all dangers, in the face of false or timid 
friends, in the face of open enemies, to show that we understand the cause 
in which we are engaged, and that no earthly sacrifice is too great to secure 
its triumph. 

The gentleman who was my opponent for this office in the late election 
has recently declared, as I am credibly informed, that he held not only the 
peace of this city and State, but my life, in his hand. I do not doubt the 
truth of his statement. Neither the public peace nor the life of any man who 
now opposes the consummation of this policy of fraud and violence is safe 
from the assaults of those who have enforced that policy. 


Hampton 


December 14, 1876 


_.. A great task is before the Conservative party of this State. They 
entered on this contest with a platform so broad, so strong, so liberal, that 
every honest citizen could stand upon it. They recognized and accepted the 
amendments of the Constitution in good faith. They pledged themselves to 
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work for reform and establish good government. They promised to keep up 
an efficient system of public education, and they declared solemnly, that all 
citizens of South Carolina, of both races and both parties, should be re- 
garded as equals in the eyes of the law—all to be fully protected in the 
enjoyment of every political right now possessed by them. To the faithful 
observance of these pledges we stand committed, and I, as the repre- 
sentative of the Conservative party, hold myself bound by every dictate of 
honor and good faith to use every effort to have these pledges redeemed 
fully and honestly. It is due not only to ourselves, but to the colored people 
of the State, that wise, just, and liberal measures should prevail in our 
legislation. We owe much of our late success to those colored voters, who 
were brave enough to rise above the prejudice of race and honest enough to 
throw off the shackles of party in their determination to save the State. To 
those who, misled by their fears, their ignorance, or by evil counselors, 
turned a deaf ear to our appeals, we should not be vindictive, but magnani- 
mous. Let us show to all of them that the true interests of both races can 
best be secured by cultivating peace and promoting prosperity among all 
classes of our fellow-citizens. 

I rely confidently on the support of the members of the General Assem- 
bly in my efforts to attain these laudable ends, and I trust that all branches 
of the government will unite cordially in this patriotic work. If so united 
and working with resolute will and earnest determination, we may hope 
soon to see the dawn of a brighter day for our State. God in His infinite 
mercy, grant that it may come speedily, and may He shower the richest 
blessings of peace and happiness on our whole people. 


[40. ] 


“Hampton Makes His Fine Speeches’ 


LETTERS TO R. B. HAYES, 1876-77. 


[During the winter of 1876-77, while Hayes was not yet sure of getting the 
presidency, he was called upon to give thought to the South Carolina dispute 
between Chamberlain and Hampton. The following letters to Hayes are in 
the Rutherford B. Hayes Manuscripts, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, 
Ohio. ] 
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L. Cass Carpenter (U. S. Internal Revenue Collector’s Office, 
Columbia, S. C.) 
> 


December 14, 1876 


Hampton makes his fine speeches . . . for country consumption, while 
at the same time he is busy plotting with the very rifle clubs which he 
affects to control in the interests of peace and order. There is scarcely a 
man of intelligence in this city who does not know that these armed bands 
came to this city either at Hampton’s command or at his suggestion. Had it 
not been for his advice, or his commands, we never should have seen the 
three or four thousand armed brigands, who made day and night hideous 
during five days and nights last week, in this city, the capital of the state. 
And after all this we hear this pretender prate in the public prints of his 
efforts to keep the peace. Who wants to disturb the peace? Is it Gov. Cham- 
berlain or any of his followers? . . . Hampton’s plan all through the late 
campaign was to have armed Democrats attend and break up Republican 
meetings at all places where he (Hampton) did not expect to be present ; 
while at his meetings he would prate of peace and good order, and request 
his friends to preserve the peace . . . which he has done more to subvert 
than any other man in the state... . 

The census of 1875 (state) shows that there were in round numbers 
94,000 colored voters and 68,000 white voters. At the late election the Re- 
publicans polled 92,000 and the Democrats 91,000 votes. Now, if “col- 
ored men” can be put down as Republicans and the whites as Democrats, it 
will be seen that the Republicans polled within 2,000 of their entire voting 
strength, as shown by the state census—which almost every intelligent man 
regarded as excessive—while the Democrats polled 23,000 more than their 
entire voting strength. The question now is, where did this surplus of votes 
come from? .. . Fraud, intimidation, and villainy of the most outrageous 
character can only explain the matter. 


Hampton 
December 23, 1876 


I have the honor to enclose a copy of my inaugural address on the 
occasion of my inauguration as the duly elected Governor of South Caro- 
lina. 

_. . I deem it proper to declare that profound peace prevails through- 
out this state; that the course of judicial proceedings is obstructed by no 
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combination of citizens thereof; and that the laws for the protection of its 
inhabitants in all their rights of person, property, and citizenship are being 
enforced in our courts. 

While the people of this state are not wanting in either the spirit or the 
means to maintain their rights of citizenship against the usurped power 
which now defies the supreme judicial authority of the state, they have 
such full faith in the justice of their cause that they propose to leave its 
vindication to the proper legal tribunals, appealing at the same time to the 
patriotism and public sentiments of the whole country. 


Murat Halstead (Cincinnati) 


December 27, 1876 


Judge Mackey—I think is the name—of the northern judicial district of 
South Carolina called on me this morning, and is the bearer of a letter to 
you from Wade Hampton. The Judge was for Hayes and Hampton, and 
gave a very interesting account of the condition of things in South Carolina. 
He seemed to have no particular mission other than that of bearing to you 
Hampton’s letter. He hopes you will reply. If you do, of course it will be with 
a view to publication. It looks like an overture to you from the peace party 
of the South. The support of “Hayes and Hampton” gives him a peculiar 
position. The Judge, I think, will do most of the talking—and his interview 
with you may be important. 

Hampton, it seems, is at variance with Tilden, and has been in the habit 
of contrasting your letter of acceptance with that of Tilden, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. 

The Judge promised me a copy of Hampton’s letter for publication, and 
thought it would be a good 8th of January document. 

I write this thinking it may get into your hands before you see the 
Judge. 

Hampton encloses you a copy of his “inaugural,” and will expect—this 
seemed to be the drift of the Judge’s observations—perhaps as a fair ex- 
change, a copy of your message and letter of acceptance—with any remarks 
calculated to improve the occasion that you may be inclined to submit. 


Chamberlain 


January 2, 1877 

I felt very much like sending you a word of condolence when the papers. 
announced that Mackey had called on you and remained till 1 o'clock at 
night. Having suffered similar inflictions some scores of times, I know how 
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to pity you; but I am not certain but I ought to say to you, in a word, that 
Mackey is the most untrustworthy man I have ever known. One cannot 
trust him in any respect. He is comparatively harmless here where he is 
known, except so far as he is able to prostitute his judicial office to personal 
ends, but his powers of speech are great and his tales are often plausible. 
He deserted the Republican party here and supported Hampton and Tilden 
in his public speeches. He doubtless says he supported you, and this will 
give you an idea of his veracity. 

I do not really think you are likely to be deceived by him, but a line 
about him from me will perhaps do no harm. 


[41.] 


“If Carpetbaggery Can Be Got Rid Of” 


FURTHER ADVICE TO HAYES, 1877. 


[A couple of weeks before Hayes’ inauguration Joseph Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune wrote to a Republican friend a letter which was forwarded 
to Hayes. Medill proposed the essential features of the understanding which 
actually was made between the Hayes men and the Southern leaders. A few 
weeks after the inauguration Hayes received a letter of advice from the New 
York Democratic Congressman S. S. Cox, who was traveling in the South. 
Both letters are in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio.] 


Joseph Medill 
February 17, 1877 


] RECKON IT Is tolerably safe to say “President Hayes” instead of “Gov- 
ernor.” It is barely two weeks until inauguration day. 

The next House of Representatives is Democratic by 5 to 8 majority, 
which they will increase to 15 or 20 by turning out our fellows in the close 
and contested districts. It is all important to the success of President 
Hayes’ Administration that there shall be a Republican working majority 
in both Houses. How shall it be secured? Obviously it can only be done by 
attracting to the Administration a number of Southern Conservatives who 
feel friendly toward Mr. Hayes. There is a prevailing sentiment in the 
South that Hayes is a fairminded moderate man who entertains kindly 
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feelings for the erring brethren, and that he wishes to abolish the race issue 
and color line in politics. The old Whig feeling in the South is beginning to 
crop out in spots, and if carpetbaggery can be got rid of, and “home rule” 
in state affairs be substituted, a Southern white Republican party can be 
organized down there which, with the aid of the blacks, will give us control 
of half the South. 

Already matters are in train in Tennessee for a break from the fire- 
eaters. Col. Keller of the Memphis Avalanche is ripe for it. I am told that 
Young and Caldwell of the two Western Tennessee Districts can be 
brought into the movement ; also Senator Key, but his time is out March 4. 
As he is influential in Central Tennessee, and all over the state for that 
matter, what kind of an idea would it be to advise Mr. Hayes to give him a 
seat in the Cabinet? Tennessee is the most hopeful Southern state. Her 
influence, if she were with us, would be powerful on Arkansas, Georgia, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Kentucky. She is the key of the Southern 
situation. I am satisfied that Senator Garland can be detached from the 
fire-eaters and made a supporter of Hayes. Memphis becomes an important 
citadel for us to capture and hold. Col. Keller should be backed up and 
strengthened. Perhaps he would accept the Memphis Post Office. At least 
it would be a stroke of policy to let him name the Federal appointees there- 
abouts. There are not over 250 white Republicans in Memphis. It voted for 
Hayes 8,127 to 8,539 for Tilden, but on Governor the vote was 9,670 for 
Thomas (ex-Whig, supported by the Republicans and Keller’s followers) 
to 6,845 for the regular Democratic candidate, being nearly 3,000 majority. 
Keller told me in January that a union between the Republicans and ex- 
Whigs (Unionists) could be formed if Gov. Hayes helped and encouraged 
it, which would sweep West Tennessee and render Memphis a Republican 
stronghold. I know no doubt of it. 

But what shall be done in Louisiana and South Carolina? Those are the 
crucial tests. If President Hayes undertakes to keep [Stephen B.] Packard 
in the [Louisiana] Governor’s chair, there will be “organized h—1” all the 
time. He will go around like a man with a thorn in his foot, without peace 
or freedom from pain until it is extracted. He will have to hold Packard up 
by bayonets and gun boats, and put down insurrections about once in 90 
days ; and we shall be expected to defend and justify such Federal interfer- 
ence in behalf of an odious carpetbag desperado, as the South regards him. 
To maintain Packard in place will make it impossible to secure Southern 
Conservative support for Hayes’ Administration; it will spoil everything, 
lose us the speaker (Garfield) of the next House and the political control 
of it. There is only one thing to do in the premises, viz., to drop Packard 
(he might be made a territorial Governor of Utah, New Mexico, Dacotah, 
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etc., or get some foreign mission which would let him down easy.) So of 
Chamberlain—he should be retired from the gubernatorial chair, which he 
cannot hold a minute if the troops are removed. Chamberlain is a pretty 
good man for a carpetbagger, and while it will not create so much bitter 
discontent in the South to keep him in the Governor’s chair by means of 
Federal musketry as it will Packard, still it would be vastly better if he 
would retire. We have tried for eight years to uphold Negro rule in the 
South officered by carpetbaggers, but without exception it has resulted in 
failure and almost ruin to our party. Statesmanship consists of making the 
best use of the means at command and of producing popular contentment. 
I write these hastily scribbled lines to you, because of your intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Governor. I don’t feel well enough personally 
acquainted with him to address him on these very important subjects. 


S.S. Cox (Aiken, S.C.) 
March 20, 1877 

After spending some time in Columbia, and conferring with men of both 
parties, it seems to me that the sooner this dual government is ended, the 
better, provided it can be done without violent collision & with general 
content. 

You have heard partial statements, perhaps passionate statements. So 
have I since I have been in the state; but, weighing them all, I am satisfied 
that the federal troops can be removed and peace & unity restored... . 

The truth is, the body of the state, the responsible portion of the people 
—not to speak of sheriffs & courts—recognize Gen. Hampton & no one 
E1SGs cas on 

Whatever you may hear, I know it authentically that while Gov. Cham- 
berlain has endeavored to collect taxes, he has failed, while the voluntary 
tax ($130,000) levied by Hampton was cheerfully paid. 


[42.] 


“If the Federal Troops Are Withdrawn” 


HAMPTON’S CASE AND CHAMBERLAIN’S, 1877. 
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[President Hayes invited Hampton and Chamberlain to confer with him, 
separately, at the White House. On March 31, 1877, after conferring with 
Hayes and before leaving Washington, Hampton and Chamberlain each wrote 
out a statement of his case for the President. Hayes Manuscripts, Hayes 
Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio.] 


Hampton 
March 31, 1877 


THE RESULT OF the conference to which you did me the honor to invite 
me has been to leave on my mind the conviction that you sincerely desire to 
see a peaceful & just settlement of the questions which are distracting our 
people & injuring so severely the material interests of our state & I trust 
that you are equally convinced of my earnest wish to aid in accomplishing 
this happy end. As I may not have the pleasure of seeing you again on this 
subject, it may be proper to put before you, in the fullest & most definite 
form, the assurances given to you verbally. I repeat, therefore, that if the 
federal troops are withdrawn from the State House, there shall be on my 
part, or that of my friends, no resort to violence to assert our claims, but 
that we shall look for their maintenance solely to such peaceful remedies as 
the Constitution & laws of the state provide. I shall use all my authority to 
repress the use or the exhibition of force, in the settlement of all disputed 
questions, & this authority shall be exercised in such a manner that the 
peace shall be preserved. We only desire the establishment, in our state, of 
a government which will secure to every citizen, the lowest as well as the 
highest, black as well as white, full & equal protection in the enjoyment of 
all his rights under the Constitution of the United States. No one can be 
more deeply impressed than myself with the imperative necessity of estab- 
lishing cordial relations between all classes & both races in South Carolina, 
for it is only by these means that the true & enduring welfare of the state 
can be secured. With the recognition of the perfect equality of every citizen 
before the law, with a just & impartial administration of the laws, with a 
practical, secure exercise of the right of suffrage, with a system of public 
education which will open the services of knowledge to all classes, we may 
hope to see our state soon take the position to which she is entitled. It was 
the patriotic hope to aid in the accomplishment of these high aims that 
called me from my retirement to become a candidate for the office of Gover- 


nor of South Carolina. . . . Peace can be surely preserved . . . & prosper- 
ity restored by assuring our people that the right of “‘local self- 
government,” so prominently brought forward in your inaugural . . . is to 


be promptly carried out. 
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Chamberlain 


March 31, 1877 


I have been invited by Mr. Evarts to lay before you my views of the 
results to be expected to follow the withdrawal of the United States forces 
now stationed in the State House at Columbia, together with such state- 
ment of my reasons therefore as I may deem it proper to make. 

A brief preliminary statement of the circumstances under which these 
forces were stationed at the State House will be of service in responding te 
this request. 

In October, 1876, I made an official call upon the President for the aid of 
the United States in suppressing domestic violence and insurrection. In 
response the President ordered a considerable number of troops to various 
points within the State, distributing them in such manner as seemed likely 
not only to suppress the actual existing violence and insurrection, but to 
prevent similar outbreaks in other localities. The causes and objects of the 
violence now referred to were purely political. An effort had been at that 
time made by the Democratic party to secure political control of the State 
by the use of physical force and violence. 

A large number of armed military companies had been organized and 
made effective for this work, in violation of the laws of the State. To 
overcome the actual open violence inaugurated by these organizations, and 
to hold them in check pending the election, and thus to secure a fair 
expression of the will of the people at the election in November was the 
sole object of my call upon the President and of his action in response. 

Under these circumstances the election took place. Unfortunately the 
election did not close the political struggle, but rather intensified it. About 
the 25th of November last, on the eve of the assembling of the State 
Legislature, I deemed it my duty to call upon the President to assist me in 
protecting the State Capitol against the violence of the organizations al- 
ready referred to, in order to permit the Legislature to assemble and 
organize itself peacefully. In response to this call the President gave orders 
which resulted in stationing a small military force in the State House. This 
force was shortly after reduced to a single company numbering from twelve 
to twenty men. The single object in placing this force in the State House, 
as well as the sole use which they served, was to guard the State Govern- 
ment and the Legislature against attack and overthrow by the unlawful 
organizations already described. The effort to organize the House of Repre- 
sentatives resulted in the organization of two Houses, one of which re- 
mained in the State House, and in conjunction with the Senate formed the 
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Legislature, while the other occupied a hall at some distance from the State 
House. The complete Legislature thus organized at the State House in due 
course of procedure canvassed the votes for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, declaring me to have been elected agreeably to the provisions of the 
State constitution. From that time until now the presence of the United 
States troops at the State House has resulted in protecting the Legislature 
while it remained in session, and the various State officers associated with 
me, in the enjoyment of their official rights, and the discharge of their 
official duties. In the mean time my present competitor for the office of 
Governor has proceeded, under a declaration of his Election made by the 
House of Representatives in political affiliation with himself, to assume the 
office of Governor and to exercise its functions. Owing to causes not requir- 
ing present statement no settlement of the conflicting claims to the office of 
Governor was made during the term of your immediate predecessor, and 
thus upon your accession to the Presidency the conflict remained unsettled 
and the United States forces at the State House were then and are now 
discharging the function or duty which I have already stated. 

From what has now been stated it follows that, in my judgment, the 
United States forces at the State House are there in pursuance and execu- 
tion of a constitutional duty or function of the Government of the United 
States in its constitutional relations to the State of South Carolina. They 
are there for the protection of the State Government, of which I am the 
head, against domestic violence and insurrection, not now flagrant, but held 
in check only by the presence of the forces referred to. In the mean time 
the dispute respecting the office of Governor continues, and no available 
power or mode of settling it has been found. Under these circumstances my 
opponents desire and request the removal of the United States forces from 
the State House, and I am invited to state my objections to such action on 
the part of your Excellency. 

My first objection is that the withdrawal of these forces from the State 
House would be a withdrawal of the support and aid against domestic 
violence, by the Government of the United States, to which the State and 
State Government which I represent are entitled under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. The claim here made does not in my judg- 
ment involve an assertion of a claim to the permanent presence and aid of 
the United States in upholding a State Government. The cause of the 
present condition of affairs is the disputed title to the office of Governor. 
Two rival Governments are contending for the possession of the executive 
office and its property in order that they may possess the proper facilities 
for exercising the office. 

If the Government of the United States cannot properly, under the pres- 
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ent circumstances, determine which of the two contending State Govern- 
ments is the lawful one, the forces at the State House are not in any proper 
sense acting to the disparagement of the rights of either of the contending 
claimants, but on the contrary they are holding the rival parties in an 
attitude in which each can pursue its proper remedies, and seek a proper 
settlement of its claims. 

If, on the other hand, it is within the power and duty of the Government 
of the United States to determine, as a political fact and question, which of 
the two rival State Governments is the lawful one, and to conform its 
practical conduct to such determination, then at whatever moment such a 
determination shall be reached and announced, all probable necessity for 
the actual presence of armed forces of the United States to further sustain 
the Government thus declared to be the lawful Government of the State 
will cease. If further necessity for the aid of the Government of the United 
States shall arise, such aid will be demanded and extended or denied under 
well-known provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

My next objection to the withdrawal of the United States forces from 
the State House is that such withdrawal at the present time, and pending 
the decision of the validity of the one or the other of the two Governments, 
will be a practical decision in favor of my opponent. By this I mean that 
my opponent is at the moment fully prepared in point of physical strength 
to overthrow the Government which I represent. Why is this? The cause is 
honorable to the political party which I represent. They are law abiding. 
They are patient under the infliction of wrong. They are slow to resort to 
violence even in defence of their rights. They have trusted that a decent 
regard for law, a decent respect for the rights conferred by the Government 
of the United States, would restrain their oppressors from the violence 
which has now overtaken them. They know that they can expect from their 
political enemies neither justice nor mercy. They have relied with unshaken 
faith upon the protection of the United States. If, therefore, the United 
States forces now stationed at the State House shall be withdrawn, they 
will regard that act, under the circumstances now existing, as leaving them 
exposed to the power and vengeance of the armed, illegal, military organiza- 
tions which cover the State and constitute the political machinery of the 
Democratic party. They will regard that act—I speak now only of the fact 
—as a declaration by the United States that no further protection can be 
hoped for except such as they hold in their own hands. They cannot main- 
tain the unequal contest. I certainly cannot advise further resistance. That 
which would be a solemn duty under other circumstances would become 
madness now... . 

The Republicans of South Carolina have carried on a struggle up to the 
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present moment for the preservation of their rights. Their hope has been 
that they might continue to live under a free government. The withdrawal 
of the troops from the State House will close the struggle—will close it in 
defeat to a large majority of the people of the State, in the sacrifice of their 
rights, in the complete success of violence and fraud as agents in reaching 
political results. 


[43.] 


“What Is the President’s Southern Policy?” 


REACTIONS OF WINNER AND LOSER, 1877. 


[When Hayes removed the troops from the South Carolina capital, Cham- 
berlain immediately gave up the contest for the governorship, and Hampton 
took over. Promptly Hampton wrote to the President a letter of congratula- 
tion, which is in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. Chamberlain 
expressed his feelings a few months later, in a Fourth of July address he gave 
in Woodstock, Connecticut. Walter Allen, Governor Chamberlain’s Admin- 
istration in South Carolina (New York, 1888), p. 508.] 


Hampton 


April 22, 1877 

I CONGRATULATE YOU ON the results of your Southern policy & have 
every assurance that it will, if steadily pursued, tend to solve the vexed 
Southern problem. 

The papers have shown you what policy I have advocated here, & I am 
glad to say that it is thoroughly sustained by the people. You have seen too 
that events have followed, since the removal of the troops from the State 
House, precisely as I indicated to you would be their course. I therefore 
hope that we shall have here enduring peace & good government in the 
State. 


Chamberlain 


July 4, 1877 
What is the President’s Southern policy? In point of physical or exter- 
nal fact, it consists in withdrawing the military forces of the United States 
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from the points in South Carolina and Louisiana where they had been 
previously stationed for the protection and support of the lawful Govern- 
ments of those States. 

In point of immediate, foreseen, and intended consequence, it consists in 
the overthrow and destruction of those State Governments, and the sub- 
stitution in their stead of certain other organizations called State Govern- 
ments. , 

In point of actual present results, it consists in the abandonment of 
Southern Republicans, and especially the colored race, to the control and 
rule not only of the Democratic party, but of that class at the South which 
regarded slavery as a Divine Institution, which waged four years of destruc- 
tive war for its perpetuation, which steadily opposed citizenship and 
suffrage for the negro—in a word, a class whose traditions, principles, and 
history are opposed to every step and feature of what Republicans call our 
national progress since 1860. 

In point of general political and moral significance it consists in the 
proclamation to the country and the world that the will of the majority of 
the voters of a State, lawfully and regularly expressed, is no longer the 
ruling power in our States, and that the constitutional guaranty to every 
State in this Union of a republican form of government and of protection 
against domestic violence, is henceforth ineffectual and worthless. 
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Looking Back and Ahead. 


In the North the Radical spirit had almost completely spent itself even 
before Reconstruction came to an end in 1877. The very last piece of 
Radical legislation was the Civil Rights Act of 1875, which spelled out 
some of the constitutional rights of Negroes by saying that “all citizens” 
were entitled to “equal and impartial facilities and accommodations from 
common carriers, innkeepers, managers of theatres and other places of 
public amusement, the officers of common schools and other institutions of 
learning,” etc. For years Charles Sumner had labored for such a law, 
trying repeatedly to attach it as an amendment to the amnesty acts of 1871 
and 1872 that re-enfranchised practically all ex-Confederates. Sumner died 
before his bill was finally passed. From the time of its enactment it was a 
nullity, and the Supreme Court disposed of it within a decade. In the Civil 
Rights Cases (1883) the Court held that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
“prohibitory upon the States” alone, while the Civil Rights Act was prohi- 
bitory also upon private individuals and groups, and hence the act was 
unconstitutional. 

Meanwhile the Republican party gave lip service, and little more, to the 
ideal of equal rights. In every presidential election from 1876 to 1896 the 
Republican platform pledged the party to a strict enforcement of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. From time to time Republicans in Con- 
gress proposed new enforcement laws. In 1890 the agitation reached a 
climax with a bill which the Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
sponsored. The Lodge bill failed to pass, and the agitation soon died down. 

The Supreme Court offered even less support to the Radical ideal. The 
Court gave its approval to state legislation discriminating against Negroes 
in the South. The decision in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) upheld a so-called 
“Jim Crow” law requiring the segregation of Negroes on railroad trains. 
The reasoning was that such a law did not violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment provision for the “equal protection of the laws” so long as Negroes 
were given accommodations as good as those of the whites. This decision 
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was only the first of many which progressively gutted the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 

Before the end of the century most of the Radical leaders of the Recon- 
struction period were dead. Some of the carpetbaggers who still lived, such 
as Daniel H. Chamberlain and Adelbert Ames, gave up the idealism they 
had once bravely and eloquently defended. A few still held to their old 
faith. Negro leaders lived on in frustrated hope. And Southern advocates 
of white supremacy could take grim satisfaction in the way most Northern- 
ers had come to accept the post-Reconstruction order in the South. 


[44.] 


“There Is a Better Day Coming” 


ORATION OF A NEGRO LEADER, 1880. 


[Though he had critics and opponents among his own people, Frederick 
Douglass came the nearest of anyone, of whatever time, to being a single 
authoritative spokesman for American Negroes as a group. An escaped slave, 
Douglass gained international fame as an abolitionist orator before the Civil 
War. During the war he assisted in recruiting colored soldiers, all the while 
urging emancipation. After the war he devoted himself to securing and pro- 
tecting the rights of freedmen. In a speech, August 1, 1880, before a great 
meeting of colored people in Elmira, New York, he spoke of the past frustra- 
tions and future prospects of the former slaves. Frederick Douglass, Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass (Boston: 1892), pp. 609-15.] 


How sTANDS THE case with the recently-emancipated millions of colored 
people in our own country? What is their condition to-day ? What is their 
relation to the people who formerly held them as slaves? These are impor- 
tant questions, and they are such as trouble the minds of thoughtful men of 
all colors, at home and abroad. By law, by the constitution of the United 
States, slavery has no existence in our country. The legal form has been 
abolished. By the law and the constitution, the negro is a man and a 
citizen, and has all the rights and liberties guaranteed to any other variety 
of the human family, residing in the United States. 

He has a country, a flag, and a government, and may legally claim full 
and complete protection under the laws. It was the ruling wish, intention, 
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and purpose of the loyal people, after rebellion was suppressed, to have an 
end to the entire cause of that calamity by forever putting away the system 
of slavery and all its incidents. In pursuance of this idea, the negro was 
made free, made a citizen, made eligible to hold office, to be a juryman, a 
legislator, and a magistrate. To this end, several amendments to the con- 
stitution were proposed, recommended, and adopted. They are now a part 
of the supreme law of the land, binding alike upon every State and Terri- 
tory of the United States, North and South. Briefly, this is our legal and 
theoretical condition. This is our condition on paper and parchment. If 
only from the national statute book we were left to learn the true condition 
of the colored race, the result would be altogether creditable to the Ameri- 
can people. It would give them a clear title to a place among the most 
enlightened and liberal nations of the world. We could say of our country, 
as Curran once said of England, “The spirit of British law makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from the British soil.” Now I say that 
this eloquent tribute to England, if only we looked into our constitution, 
might apply to us. In that instrument we have laid down the law, now and 
forever, that there shall be no slavery or involuntary servitude in this 
republic, except for crime. 

We have gone still further. We have laid the heavy hand of the constitu- 
tion upon the matchless meanness of caste, as well as upon the hell-black 
crime of slavery. We have declared before all the world that there shall be 
no denial of rights on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The advantage gained in this respect is immense. 

It is a great thing to have the supreme law of the land on the side of 
justice and liberty. It is the line up to which the nation is destined to 
march—the law to which the nation’s life must ultimately conform. It is a 
great principle, up to which we may educate the people, and to this extent 
its value exceeds all speech. 

But to-day, in most of the Southern States, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments are virtually nullified. 

The rights which they were intended to guarantee are denied and held in 
contempt. The citizenship granted in the fourteenth amendment is practi- 
cally a mockery, and the right to vote, provided for in the fifteenth amend- 
ment, is literally stamped out in face of government. The old master class is 
to-day triumphant, and the newly-enfranchised class in a condition but 
little above that in which they were found before the rebellion. 

Do you ask me how, after all that has been done, this state of things has 
been made possible? I will tell you. Our reconstruction measures were 
radically defective. They left the former slave completely in the power of 
the old master, the loyal citizen in the hands of the disloyal rebel against 
the government. Wise, grand, and comprehensive in scope and design as 
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were the reconstruction measures, high and honorable as were the inten- 
tions of the statesmen by whom they were framed and adopted, tinie and 
experience, which try all things, have demonstrated that they did not suc- 
cessfully meet the case. 

In the hurry and confusion of the hour, and the eager desire to have the 
Union restored, there was more care for the sublime superstructure of the 
republic than for the solid foundation upon which it could alone be upheld. 
To the freedmen was given the machinery of liberty, but there was denied 
to them the steam to put it in motion. They were given the uniform of 
soldiers, but no arms; they were called citizens, but left subjects ; they 
were called free, but left almost slaves. The old master class was not 
deprived of the power of life and death, which was the soul of the relation 
of master and slave. They could not, of course, sell their former slaves, but 
they retained the power to starve them to death, and wherever this power 
is held there is the power of slavery. He who can say to his fellow-man, 
“You shall serve me or starve,” is a master and his subject is a slave. This 
was seen and felt by Thaddeus Stevens, Charles Sumner, and leading stal- 
wart Republicans; and had their counsels prevailed the terrible evils from 
which we now suffer would have been averted. The negro to-day would 
not be on his knees, as he is, abjectly supplicating the old master class to 
give him leave to toil. Nor would he now be leaving the South as from a 
doomed city, and seeking a home in the uncongenial North, but tilling his 
native soil in comparative independence. Though no longer a slave, he is in 
a thralldom grievous and intolerable, compelled to work for whatever his 
employer is pleased to pay him, swindled out of his hard earnings by 
money orders redeemed in stores, compelled to pay the price of an acre of 
ground for its use during a single year, to pay four times more than a fair 
price for a pound of bacon and to be kept upon the narrowest margin 
between life and starvation. Much complaint has been made that the freed- 
men have shown so little ability to take care of themselves since their 
emancipation. Men have marvelled that they have made so little progress. 
I question the justice of this complaint. It is neither reasonable, nor in any 
sense just. To me the wonder is, not that the freedmen have made so little 
progress, but, rather, that they have made so much; not that they have 
been standing still, but that they have been able to stand at all. 

We have only to reflect for a moment upon the situation in which these 
people found themselves when liberated. Consider their ignorance, their 
poverty, their destitution, and their absolute dependence upon the very 
class by which they had been held in bondage for centuries, a class whose 
every sentiment was averse to their freedom, and we shall be prepared to 
marvel that they have, under the circumstances, done so well. 

History does not furnish an example of emancipation under conditions 
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less friendly to the emancipated class than this American example. Liberty 
came to the freedmen of the United States not in mercy, but in wrath, not 
by moral choice but by military necessity, not by the generous action of the 
people among whom they were to live, and whose good-will was essential 
to the success of the measure, but by strangers, foreigners, invaders, tres- 
passers, aliens, and enemies. The very manner of their emancipation invited 
to the heads of the freedmen the bitterest hostility of race and class. They 
were hated because they had been slaves, hated because they were now 
free, and hated because of those who had freed them. Nothing was to have 
been expected other than what has happened, and he is a poor student of 
the human heart who does not see that the old master class would naturally 
employ every power and means in their reach to make the great measure of 
emancipation unsuccessful and utterly odious. It was born in the tempest 
and whirlwind of war, and has lived in a storm of violence and blood. 
When the Hebrews were emancipated, they were told to take spoil from 
the Egyptians. When the serfs of Russia were emancipated, they were 
given three acres of ground upon which they could live and make a living. 
But not so when our slaves were emancipated. They were sent away 
empty-handed, without money, without friends and without a foot of land 
upon which to stand. Old and young, sick and well, were turned loose to 
the open sky, naked to their enemies. The old slave quarter that had before 
sheltered them and the fields that had yielded them corn were now denied 
them. The old master class, in its wrath, said, “Clear out! The Yankees 
have freed you, now let them feed and shelter you 1” 

Inhuman as was this treatment, it was the natural result of the bitter 
resentment felt by the old master class; and, in view of it, the wonder is, 
not that the colored people of the South have done so little in the way of 
acquiring a comfortable living, but that they live at all. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, the colored people have 
no reason to despair. We still live, and while there is life there is hope. The 
fact that we have endured wrongs and hardships which would have de- 
stroyed any other race, and have increased in numbers and public considera- 
tion, ought to strengthen our faith in ourselves and our future. Let us, 
then, wherever we are, whether at the North or at the South, resolutely 
struggle on in the belief that there is a better day coming, and that we, by 
patience, industry, uprightness, and economy may hasten that better day. I 
will not listen, myself, and I would not have you listen to the nonsense, 
that no people can succeed in life among a people by whom they have been 
despised and oppressed. 

The statement is erroneous and contradicted by the whole history of 
human progress. A few centuries ago, all Europe was cursed with serfdom, 
or slavery. Traces of this bondage still remain, but are not easily visible. 
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The Jews, only a century ago, were despised, hated, and oppressed, but 
they have defied, met, and vanquished the hard conditions imposed-upon 
them, and are now opulent and powerful, and compel respect in all coun- 
tries. 

Take courage from the example of all religious denominations that have 
sprung up since Martin Luther. Each in its turn has been oppressed and 
persecuted. 

Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers have all been compelled to feel the 
lash and sting of popular disfavor—yet all in turn have conquered the 
prejudice and hate of their surroundings. 

Greatness does not come on flowery beds of ease to any people. We must 
fight to win the prize. No people to whom liberty is given, can hold it as 
firmly and wear it as grandly as those who wrench their liberty from the 
iron hand of the tyrant. The hardships and dangers involved in the struggle 
give strength and toughness to the character, and enable it to stand firm in 
storm as well as in sunshine. 


[45.] 


“If They Could Have Foreseen the C onsequences” 


A JUSTIFICATION OF THE SOLID SOUTH, 1890. 


[In 1890, when the Lodge bill for the enforcement of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was being discussed in Congress, a Democratic congressman from 
Alabama put together a book, with chapters written by various Southerners, 
to argue against the passage of such a bill. This book helped to crystallize the 
Southern view of Radical Reconstruction and to make that view prevail in 
the North as well as the South. The congressman-editor himself wrote the 
concluding, summary chapter. Hilary A. Herbert, ed., Why the Solid South? 
(Baltimore, 1890), pp. 430-42.] 


THE DAYS DURING which the reconstruction governments ruled in the 
several Southern states were the darkest that ever shrouded any portion of 
our country. 

The slaughter and the sacrifices during our great civil war were terrible 
indeed, but those dark days were lighted by the shining valor of the patriot 
soldier ; the storm clouds were gilded with glory. 
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But there was, in the scenes [of Reconstruction] ..., nothing but 
wretchedness and humiliation, and shame, and crime begetting crime. 
There was no single redeeming feature, except the heroic determination of 
the better classes in the several states to restore good government. Their 
constancy as we have seen was at last, in each case, rewarded. 

The results are best shown by figures which we take by permission from 
the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., of December 21, 1889. In a 
special number of this able paper, the editor has compiled many tables of 
figures, showing in great detail that the South is now growing more rap- 
idly than the remainder of the country in the production of pig iron, the 
manufacture of cotton goods, the building of railroads, the building of 
industrial towns and cities, the mining of coal, the manufacture of lumber, 
the raising of grain, the establishment of National Banks, and the accumula- 
tion of money... . 

This comparison shows that while the percentage of increase of banks 
was, in the North and West, 37 per cent., it was, in the South, 164; that in 
the former the increased percentage of capital stock was 19 against 125 in 
the latter; of surplus 53 against 194; undivided profits, 45 against i3ks 
loans and discounts 68 against 182, and deposits 53 against 177; the aver- 
age percentage of increase in all these items being about threefold greater 
in the South than in the remainder of the States presented. 

The facts . . . shown by these figures present, it is believed, the most 
startling contrast between the results of good government and bad that can 
be found in the history of mankind. Statistics, however, do not always 
impress the mind as vividly as the personal evidence of an intelligent wit- 
ness. There is no more competent observer than Vice-President [Levi P.] 
Morton. On his return from a recent trip to the South, he talked to a 
reporter of the Washington Post. The whole interview may be interesting 
to one who wishes to understand the present condition. 

“Tt was my first trip along the South Atlantic coast,’ ” he said, “ ‘al- 
though many years ago I visited New Orleans, and to say that I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the trip would be to very mildly characterize the pleasure I 
experienced. Although I went among the people who were perfect stran- 
gers to me, and with whose interests I had not been closely identified, I 
met with a most cordial greeting everywhere, and, indeed, could not begin 
to accept all the invitations which were showered upon me. If I had had 
the time I would have gone to Mobile, Ala., Thomasville, Ga., and other 
places from which invitations came, but there had to be a limit to travel.’” 

“ ‘What feature of this trip most impressed you?’ ” 

““T think that the wonderful and rapid recovery of the South from the 
devastation of the war is most amazing and must strongly impress every 
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one who knows what the South experienced and realizes what it is to-day. 
I am frank to say that I do not believe a traveler going through the South, 
if unaware of the struggle of twenty-five years ago, would notice any signs 
resulting from that struggle. Of course the recovery is not equal at all 
points. Some cities are more backward than others, and yet I believe that 
all cities are feeling the general prosperity which is now the happy condi- 
tion of the South. Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham, and Jacksonville are 
particularly flourishing. Jacksonville has in four years increased its popula- 
tion from 35,000 to 60,000. This is marvellous growth.’ ” 

“Do the Southern people still talk of the war?’ ” 

“‘T think not, except to refer to it as a basis of comparison by which 
they emphasize the changes which have been made since it closed, and this 
comparison is with them a natural matter of pride. Of course, I speak only 
for the cities. I did not go into the country. In the cities, however, the 
Southern man has his mind on the future rather than on the past.’ ” 

“ ‘There is considerable Northern capital invested in the development of 
the South?’ ” 

“Beyond a doubt.’ ” 

“And do the Northerners and the Southerners work together without 
friction?’ ” 

“T think they do. Certainly among the business men, so far as I could 
see, Democrats and Republicans were on excellent terms. There is a com- 
mon bond,’ continued Mr. Morton, with a smile, ‘in making money, and 
that is what the South is now successfully endeavoring to do. Northern 
people are welcomed in the South, especially if they are disposed to place 
their shoulders to the wheel in helping to develop the material industries of 
that section. The Southerner may not agree with his Northern visitor 
politically, and he may have different views on other questions, but he is 
heart and soul with him on the all-absorbing question of development. Yes, 
there can be no question but that the Northern man is sure of a cordial 
welcome to the South.’ ” 

“Then the Southerners are not letting Northern men do all the 
work?” 

“ ‘Not by any manner of means. They are also up and alive and doing.’ ” 

“Mr. Morton said that the Florida hotels were now full of tourists from 
the North. Jacksonville is crowded, and all the St. Augustine hotels are 
full. A new hotel, to accommodate 500 or 600 guests, is now being erected 
in Tampa, and will be ready next season. 

In conclusion Mr. Morton again referred with the heartiest apprecia- 
tion to the marked cordiality which had been shown him, and expressed 
the firm belief that the present era of prosperity in the South was not 
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based on a fictitious foundation, but was the result of natural and lasting 
causes.” 

All these facts cannot be answered by citing and collating isolated cases 
of wrong. 

The political earthquake that convulsed the Southern States for years, 
some of them from 1865 to 1876, of course left great fissures, some of 
which are not yet closed; but the kindly processes of nature are carrying 
on the work of restoration. 

It was and is the misfortune of the Southern people to have to deal with 
the problems arising out of race prejudices. 

The negro had neither the will nor the power to resist the forces which 
arrayed him against his late master, and the solidification of his vote, by 
those who were to profit by it, meant, of course, a black man’s party; for 
its majority sentiment determines the complexion of every political party. 
The domination of the black man’s party, officered at it was, meant ruin. 
To avert ruin white men united; and then came a struggle, the issue of 
which was in all the States the same. It could not anywhere be doubtful. 
The race against which the negro had allowed himself to be arrayed has 
never yet met its master. It could not go down before the African. 

No true friend of the colored man would, except in ignorance, precipitate 
such a conflict. 

But victor though the white man was, no one could regret the enforced 
conflict more than did the people of the South. And they set to work at 
once to make a kindly use of their victories. Under the laws passed by 
Southern white men the negroes in every Southern State are far more 
prosperous than they ever were under the rule of those who claimed to be 
their especial friends. 

There is no large body of men of African descent anywhere in the world 
superior in morals, equal in industry and intelligence, or as well to do as 
the negroes in the Southern States of this Union. In everything going to 
make up a prosperous and happy career their condition is infinitely better 
than that of their brethren in such countries as Hayti, where the colored 
man reigns supreme. And yet there are those who seem to think it an 
especial duty to foment among these colored people a spirit of strife and 
discontent. There is none of this spirit among the masses of their white 
fellow-citizens in the South. They understand well enough that the one 
condition upon which prosperity can be hoped for is peace and not strife 
between the races. They know full well, too, that the laborer will not be 
valuable either as a citizen or a worker unless he is contented, and that he 
will not be content unless he is fairly treated. So in every State in the 
South the effort is being made, and successfully, too, to better the condi- 
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tion of the negro, to train him in the duties of citizenship. These States are 
expending many millions per annum for educational purposes. . . . 

When the negro was a slave the white men of the South made it unlaw- 
ful to teach him to read. This was to prevent his learning the lesson of 
insurrection which certain writers in the abolition press were seeking to 
instil into his mind. The Southern whites then desired to keep the negro in 
slavery. Now that he is free these same whites are taxing themselves to fit 
him for freedom. 

Let the reader ponder this fact and then answer to himself the question 
whether the Congress of the United States can wisely enact any law that 
would tend to revive the conflict of races in the South. Is not the problem 
of the hour being worked out by the people most interested in its correct 
solution? Are they not proceeding in the only possible manner? No such 
problem can be solved at once. Time, and patience, and tact, and expe- 
rience, gathered on the spot and applied to legislation by those most inter- 
ested, all these are necessary to its solution. 

Any legislation at Washington, based upon the assumption that the ne- 
gro is wronged and having for its object the ostensible purpose of righting 
the assumed wrongs by arraying the negro again in solid phalanx against 
the white man in a contest for supremacy in governmental affairs, may 
result in a catastrophe more appalling than misgovernment, for it would 
tend towards a conflict of races in the South. 

When the reconstruction laws gave the negro the ballot the party that 
passed these laws claimed of the colored man his vote and secured it. The 
negroes went to the polls in solid masses for that party. We have seen the 
results. Wherever they got power their leaders robbed and plundered. 
Wherever the negro majorities were greatest the degradation of society 
was most complete and despoliation the most absolute—as in South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. If Congress shall again take control of suffrage the 
negro will be again appealed to. The party that interferes in his behalf will 
again claim title to all his ballots, will again urge that he muster all his 
forces under its banner. The theory upon which these laws are urged 
undoubtedly must be that this appeal would again succeed ; and if it should, 
then nego majorities would again dominate South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, as well as also many of the richest counties in each of the 
former slave states. 

To the people whose lives and fortunes would thus be imperiled, how 
appalling the prospect! And not only the properties of Southern, but of 
Northern men also—railroad stocks, state bonds, city bonds, county bonds, 
mining and manufacturing interests—all would be in peril. Nay, if the 
program should be carried out, as it is claimed it would be, with the United 
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States army to enforce the law, and negro domination should again be 
forced at the South, many a princely fortune would vanish into air. It is 
amazing that capitalists, proverbially sagacious in their forecasts, should be 
so quiescent and complacent in view of this threatened legislation. The 
Southern people themselves look on with the profoundest concern. They 
judge the future by the past. . . . Experience has demonstrated to them, 
what reason itself would teach, that Federal control over election laws and 
election methods, interference by the General Government, expressly in 
favor of the blacks and against the whites, would tend to array one race 
against the other in bitter hostility, that such hostility in a contest for 
supremacy in affairs of government would engender race conflicts and that 
race conflicts would furnish an excuse for military interference. 

It will not answer to say that conditions have changed. There will be 
Northern adventurers and native whites in great plenty to lead the negroes. 
No mass of voters able to put men in power have ever yet lacked for 
leaders, and it matters not what prejudices the voters have, they will find 
men to pander to them, and, how great soever their cupidity may be, their 
chosen representatives will answer to the demands that may be made upon 
them. No section of our country can impute to any other the exclusive 
possession of bad men. The North never showed an adventurer who could 
evermatch Moses or Crews of South Carolina and every other Southern 
state can point to similar examples. 

As to whether the attempt to put the South under the dominion of the 
negro again would succeed, the history of the past may furnish an instruc- 
tive lesson. Would the army be used more freely than it was in South 
Carolina, Mississippi or Louisiana, and would the results now be 
different ? 

There was a time, just after the close of our Civil War, when Northern 
capitalists began to look upon the South as a field for investments, but 
after the carpet-bag governments had had opportunity fully to demonstrate 
their capacity for evil not a single dollar for investment went into that 
region for years. Years had elapsed even after the overthrow of these 
governments, before confidence was restored. Southern men they were, 
who, with their own capital, demonstrated to the world the resources of 
the South. At last the North has ceased to doubt either the stability of 
state governments or the values of Southern properties ; and now Northern 
capital is flowing southward in a steady stream. It is said that to one town 
in Alabama—now not more than eighteen months old—investors have 
come from thirty-two of the states of the Union. The flow has only fairly 
begun. If not checked by some untoward movement it will steadily increase 
in volume. There is no finer field for investing the surplus capital of the 
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North. There is no better customer for the Northern merchant than the 
Southerner. There is no more steady demand for the products of the North- 
west than comes from the South; and no one can deny that the continued 
prosperity of that section is necessary to the prosperity of the North and 
West. 

How shall Southern prosperity be continued except by continuing the 
conditions which brought it about? The chiefest of these are honest, eco- 
nomical state governments. These secure to labor its reward, and to capital 
its profit. 

Our ancestors believed that local self-government was the greatest of 
blessings. That was the foundation stone upon which was builded all our 
institutions of government. The unwisdom and peril of departing from this 
theory has never had a more convincing illustration than in the reconstruc- 
tion laws of Congress and the results which followed. 

Certainly the masses of the people of the distant North, if they had 
understood the situation at the South as the people there did, and if they 
could have foreseen the consequences of the reconstruction laws, would not 
have sanctioned their passage as they did. Intelligent Americans cannot be 
misled as to facts transpiring in their midst. On these their judgment is 
always to be trusted; but there is always danger of mistake when voters in 
any one part of the Union undertake to pass upon questions peculiar to a 
far-distant section of the country. Herein lies the distinguishing excellence 
of our complex form of government. Local questions are left to be deter- 
mined by those most interested in correct conclusions and best acquainted 
with the facts out of which the questions arise. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the American people may not need to 
take another lesson in the school of Reconstruction. 
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